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NOTES. 



The Eev. Samuel EoUes Driver, M.A., of New College, 
Oxford, has been appointed Eegius Professor of Hebrew, and 
Canon of Christ Church, in succession to the Eev. Dr. Pusey. 



The appUoation on the part of the Bishop of Manchester 
in reference to the case of Mr. Oreen, confined in Lancaster 
Castle, is to be heard by Lord Penzance to-day. The church- 
wardens of Bt. John's, Miles Platting, of which chiirch Mr. 
Green is the rector, have received notice of the sequestration 
of the benefice by the Bishop. The officials of the Diocesan 
Begistry have also affixed a notice to the same effect on the 
church doors. 



It appears, however, that Mr. Green has already sent in 
his resignation to the patron, Sir Percival Heywood. In a 
letter addressed to his congregation he points out that to 
nr^ftittJAin himself in Miles Platting, in the face of existing 
obstacles, would entail the expulsion of the congregation and 
the loss of the patronage. At the express desire of the 
Bishop, the Eev. Euthven Pym, B.A., curate of Lytham 
parish church, has agreed to take charge of the parish. He 
commences his duties on Sunday next. 



• Abbanoements had been made for the Bev. Forbes Winslow, 
vicar of St. Paul's, St. Leonards, to preach last Sunday at 
the Melbourne Hall, Leicester, a sermon in connection with 
the local Temperance Mission. The incumbent of the parish 
in which Melbourne Hail is situated objected, and appealed 
to the Bishop of the Diocese, who laid Mr. Winslow under 
an interdict, thus preventing him from carrying out the 
arrangements. The matter has caused a considerable amount 
of ill feeling in the district. 



It is stated that proceedings have been initiated before the 
congregation of rites at Eome for the canonisation of Sir 
Thomas More, the learned author of the "Utopia,** and 
the first lay Lord High Chancellor of England. Eefusing to 
acknowledge Henry VIII. as supreme head of the Church of 
England, he was tried for high treason and executed. 



At Bombay seven members of the Salvation Army have 
been arrested and placed upon their trial, charged with being 
members of an unlawful assembly, in consequence of their 
persisting in marching in procession through the Mahomedan 
quarter of Bombay, in spite of the remonstrances of the 
police. 



A MOST valuable collection of manuscripts has lately 
been found a^ Eevel. Some workmen were engaged in 
refitting an apartment on the ground floor of the Town-hall 
when they discovered a vault completely filled with, books and 
manuscripts. Many of these are documents relating to the 
municipal affairs of the Hanse Towns during the 14th, 15th, 
and 16th centuries. 



On the 15th of December, the fiftieth anniversary of Mr. 
Gladstone's return for Newark, Messirs. Cassel & Co. intend 
to issue a new edition of G. Burnett Smith's '* Life •of Mr. 
Gladstone." The addition of several new chapters by the 
author will bring the biography down to the present time. 



Mr. William Sawyeb, the editor of Funny Folks, died on 
Wednesday night of typhoid fever. Mr. Sawyer waa bom 
at Brighton in 1828, and at an early age devoted himself to 
journalism and other Uterature. The works by which he is 
chiefly known are " Ten Miles j&rom Town *' (1867) and the 
" Legend of Phyllis " (1872). He also contributed to periodi- 
cals a number of works of fiction, some twenty-five novels 
and many articles, criticisms, &c. 



The Athenaum says that the title of Mr. Walter Besant's 
story for the Christmas number of All the Year Round is 
** Let Nothing you Dismay.*' Mr. Allardyce's ** Life of Lord 
Keith " is to be followed immediately by another naval 
biography. Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co. hope to issue 
before Christmas a "Life of Admiral Lord Hawke," by 
Professor Montagu Burrows, of Oxford. The family papers 
have been placed at his disposal, and there will be as a 
frontispiece an engraving from a picture of the Admiral in 
the possession of the family. The court-martial upon 
Admirals Byng and Keppel will receive some illustrations 
from origind sources in the body of the work. Mr. W. B. 
Eichmond has resigned the Oxford Slade Professorship of the 
Pine Arts. The Eev. W. Walker is preparing an extended 
memoir of the Eev. John Skinner, Dean of Aberdeen and 
father of the Bishop of that name, who wrote the *' Annals 
of Scottish Episcopacy." 



The oldest naval officer on the official record, Staff 
Commander James Charles Atkinson, died at Southampton a 
few days since, in the 100th year of his age. He was born 
in Middlesex on the 1st of May 1788, and commenced his 
serfaring career by entering the merchant serviQC in 1796, in 
which he remained until 1808, when he joined Hex Majesty's 
Navy as a volunteer. The veteran lost the sight of one eye 
in 1847, and has been totally blind for the last fifteen years, 
but otherwise retained all his faculties imimpaired until his 
death. 
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SERMONS. 



By the Ulyht llev, Hekbert Vaughan, D.D., BisJwp of SalJ'ordy 
on Sunday y the 29th October ^ at St, Bedes Church, Alexandra 
Parhf on the Teast of St. Bede, patron of the Church and College, 



THE feast we are keeping to-day is the feast of St. Bede, 
aud he is indeed, as I thiuk you will presently all admit, 
a fitting patron for such a college as this, and not only for 
the college, but for the congregation itself. For I suppose 
that the college is what I may call a business college, and the 
greater number of the members of the congregation are 
persons engaged in daily work, and in business which occu- 
pies the greater part of their time. The Venerable Eede, 
therefore, is for them also a most fitting patron. His Ufe, as 
brought down to our notice, does not contain a very large 
number of incidents, but still there are some so remarkable 
and so touching that tliey pom-tray with master strokes the 
character and the life of the man, and the work which he 
did, and the especial fitness of his being the patron of this 
college and congregation. In the year 596 St. Augustine, 
St. Pauliuus, and the monks of our holy father St. Gregory, 
landed in Britain. The country was covered with the dark- 
ness of paganism, but in a short time those mists passed 
away, and with the coming, as it were with the suddenness 
of a northern summer, the Catholic faith spread itself from 
north to south, from east to west, from sea to sea, and that 
ill an exceedingly short space of time. One hundred years 
before the bu*th of St. Bede the whole of England was pagan. 
Forty years before he was born, the kings of Northumbria 
were all sunk in the darkness of heathenism. The Catholic 
religion had not then taken full possession of the country. 
Still great progress was beuig made, and monasteries and 
churches were being built in various parts of the country, as 
was the custom of that time of wood, cemented with clay. 
Among the great men of that time perhaps the greatest may 
be considered to have been St. Benedict Biscop, who ruled 
throughout Northumbria, whose whole life seems to have been 
summed up in a mission to spread the spirit, and I will say 
to revive the very hfe of St. Peter the apostle in England, 
Five different times he undertook the formidable journey in 
those days to Rome, drawn by the tender love (which over- 
came every kind of resistance) which he. had to St. Peter the 
Apostle. The joy which he felt in kneeling at the tomb of 
St. Peter overcame every kind of resistance, and loug and 
arduous journeys were quickly accomplished, comparatively 
speaking, with the full advantage of knowing what would be 
his recompense at his journey's end. But hia heart was also 
with the Anglo-Saxons over whom he ruled, and each time 
he went to Eome he came back with his hands laden with 
benefits, and oftentimes accompanied by illustrious strangers, 
in order to assist him in instructing the Anglo-Saxon people 
. in the north of England. Thus we read that on one occasion 
he wont into the great Basilica, to the Church of St, Martin, 
the site of which is now occupied by one of the pillars that 
support the dome of St. Peter's. On just that site now so 
occupied there stood the ancient Church of St. Mai'tin, and | 



there among the many nobles thai had become priests, and 
the ofiice was sung with great splendour, there was a leader 
of the choir called John Precenter, and he was induced to 
come to England so that he might instruct the monks in 
Northumbria in the Boman mode of singing the Divine office, 
and 8t Benedict Biscop brought him over for that purpose. 
St. Benedict Bisoop began varioua monasteries. First, there 
was the Monastery of St. Peter at Wearmouth. This was 
commenced but a year after the birth of Bede. There was 
also the Monastery of St. Paul at Jarrow, built somewhat 
later. There churches or these monasteries were the first in 
England built of stone. St. Benedict Biscop brought masons 
who knew how to labour in stone, and there were also not 
only masons, but he introduced workers in glass and the art 
of manufacturing glass, and the windows of those two abbey 
churches were filled with glass for the first time that any 
church in England was so hghted and protected. The faith 
increased, and spread not only in England but abroad. Where 
there is true faith, true zeal, it will also manifest itself in the 
darkness without. So that before the time of Bede Anglo- 
Saxon saints had gone from England to Friesland, Holland, 
and Saxony, preaching the Gospel. One became the apostle 
of Germany, establishing bishoprics, and preaching the faitb 
under the Roman Sovereign Pontiff, whose blessing he espe- 
cially sought, and finally laid down his life in martyrdom. 
Such was the spirit filling the living Church in England 
when the venerable Bede was bom. When seven years old 
his parents (we know not who they were) lived near Wear- 
mouth , and they took th eir young child to the venerable Benedict 
Biscop, and offered to place him under his charge, and begged 
him to take him into the monastery, and there to train him 
up in the knowledge and service of God, and Benedict Biscop 
took him, adopted him, and placed him in his monastery at 
St. Peter's, Wearmouth. There the child dwelt for a year, 
and by that time the new monastery of St. Paul's at Jarrow, 
soine few miles distant, was jready to be opened. The vener- 
able Benedict Biscop*s companion in his travels to Eome 
(Ceolfrid) was placed at the head of the monastery, and some 
seventeen monks, old and young, left to establish themselves 
at St. Pauls. Among them was the little boy Bede, and 
there he dwelt, picking up from the lips of those older than 
himself words of wisdom, and growing into his heart was the 
grace of the Holy Ghost, while the monks day and night 
filled the monastery with the praise of God. For five or six 
years Bede remained there, and 686 a terrible pestilence broke 
out in the monastery, and the whole community was swept 
away with the exception of Ceolfrid, the abbot, and the little 
boy Bede, then aged fifteen. Those two survived the terrible 
plague which must have laid low chousands of the population 
round about when it so severely affected the monastery with 
all its conveniences and means of sanitary arrangements. 
And we read that when all the monks were dead and buried, 
and there remained but the old abbot and the little boy, they 
were to be seen walldng together from the monastery into the 
church day and night, and there singing together the office 
of God. And it was, the historian says, with tears and 
sorrow, as they remembered their dear friends their former 
companions, who had been so full of promise for the future 
of the monastery, but so untimely taken away. From that 
time the venerable Bede, as we learn from various indications 
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in bis writiDgs, was engaged in a variety of works connected 
v?ith the monastery. It might he sometimes planting wheat 
or threshing corn, or winnowing it, working in the bakehouse, 
attending to the cattle, sweeping the bouse, and a variety of 
those lowly employments occupied part of his time. But 
by-and-bye, seeing what his character and inclination were, 
he was ordained deacon, and at thirty the holy unction was 
laid upon him, and he was anointed priest. From that time 
he gave himself entirely up to literary and studious pursuits. 
He had a great taste for learning, a great love for study and 
teaching, and this being well known, as well as his love of 
research, his care of detail, his accuracy of mind, and his 
conscientiousness being thoroughly appreciated by his bishop, 
liis abbot, and the monks, not only of Wearmouth and 
Jarrow, but by those who Uved in the south in the monastery 
at Canterbury, an order was laid upon him by the abbot, 
seconded by the command of the King of Northumbria, that 
he should devote his time to the compiling or writing of a 
history of the Anglo-Saxon Church, an ecclesiastical history 
of England from the earUest times. This became the great 
and famous work of his life. He coihmenced it in 708, and 
he continued writing it for 28 years, and it was not finished 
until four years before his death. The materials for it were 
sought for not onl> by himself, but it was undertaken as a 
kind of national work, the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, and the bishops throughout the country supplying to him 
all the materials which they possessed. The Pope himself, 
Gregory lU. placed at his disposal a number of Papal documents , 
greatly assisting him. He tells us himself he never accepted 
any statement until it had been carefully examined, and, as 
far as possible, under the circumstances, he always desired 
corroboration. His work became the standard work of the 
whole of England. Alfred the Great translated it from Latin 
into the Anglo-Saxon tongue ; and on Bede's death his fame 
was gathered round his history, and the demand for it was 
such, it was impossible to supply the required number of 
copies. The copyists in the monasteries were not able to meet 
the demands ; the winters were so long and cold the}' could 
only work in the spring and summer quarters. This great eccle- 
siastical history is the only history of that period. Bede has 
been styled by ancient writers by the feathers of the Church, 
the Fathers of the Anglo-Saxon people, and by historians his 
praises have been spoken in words which are certainly under 
exaggeration, but which lift him to the very summit of the 
position which it was possible for a man in his day to occupy. 
Another characteristic of this work is, that in the Ecclesias- 
tical History of Bede you find every one of the doctrines to 
which we attach importance, wliich Catholics hold as part of 
the GathoUc faith — that all these doctrines were either boldly 
taken for granted by Bede, so that he states them from time 
as being practised by himself, or they were taken singly and 
expounded and developed by him in a way that leaves no 
doubt that the faith of Bede was precisely the same that we 
at this present hour hold as the faith given by God to the 
world. It is a perfect testimony to the truth of the Catholic 
faith as we hold it. What is now held by us was held in 
Bede's time, and is written in the pages of his History. 
Bede*s works are very numerous, and reach the number of 
45, of which some 80 are still extant — works on grammar, 
history, poetry, rhetoric, memory, scientific works, <fec., on 



the calendar, arithmetic, mathematics, geography, natural 
philosophy, mechanics, and also upon Scripture and religion. 
The abbacy was offered to him, but he preferred teaching and 
forming tlie minds of youth ; and he considered that such 
great and responsible duties might distract him from the more 
important work of teaching and forming the mind. His 
scholars were not few in number. In the great monasteiies 
of St. Peter and St. Paul there were no less than 600 monks, 
and he must have had under his care a very large number of 
scholars. He had not merely one subject, but the whole cur- 
riculum of knowledge, such as was known in those days. 
What was the character of Bede ? Happily his contempora- 
ries have sketched it very clearly. He was never idle, but 
always at work. He was always either reading or wTiting, or 
teaching or praying. As a teacher, what a chai-m there must 
have been about his lessons. He had a certain sympathy, a 
feeling of affection which must have drawn his disciples 
wonderfully to him. He was quick to imderstand their 
difficulties, to sympathise in their struggles, to draw out their 
thoughts and feelings, and enjoy with them the labours of 
study and the acquisition of knowledge. He was, however, 
strictas a teacher, but his strictness was mingled with bright- 
ness and sweetness, which left the strictness trifling. Ho was 
pleasant in his manner to those who were devout and good 
students ; but to those who were idle and bad he was terribly 
severe. Connected with Bede was also the whole develoxmieut 
of the learning Anglo-Saxon time. He paid a visit to York to 
assist Archbishop Ecgberht in his work. From the school at 
York came afterwards Aldwin, the great teacher in France, 
the right hand of the Emperor Charlemagne in spreading 
knowledge and learning throughout France. One other 
touching incident of Bedels life was that which immediately 
preceded his death, as so beautifully given in a letter from 
Cuthbert, one of his disciples who was present, to a fellow- 
pupil. Two weeks before Easter of 7H5, the old man was 
seized with an extreme weakness and loss of breatli. lie still 
preserved, however, his usual i^loasantness and gay good 
hiunour, and, in spite of prolonged sleeplessness, continued 
his lectures to the people about hiiu. " We never read with- 
out weepuig," wrote the pupil. A few days before Ascension- 
tide his sickness grew upon him, but he spent the whole day 
in teaching, only saying cheerfully to his scholars, '* Leara 
with what speed you may ; I know not'how long I may last.*' 
The dawn broke on another sleepless night, and again the old 
man called his scholars around him, and bade them write. 
" There is still a chapter wanting," said the scribe, a« the 
morning drew on, " and it is hard for thee to question thyself 
any longer." *' It is easily done " said Bede ; ** take thy pen 
and write quickly." Amid tears and farewells the day wore 
on to eventide. *' There is yet one sentence nnwntten, dear 
master," said the boy. ** Write it quickly," bade the dying 
man. ''It is finished now " said the little scribe at last. 
** To speak the truth," said the master, **allis finished now." 
Placed upon the pavement, his head supported in his scholar's 
arms, his face turned to the spot where he was wont to pray, 
Bede chanted ** Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and 
to the Holy Ghost," and gave up the ghost. He died at the 
age of 62, and his life was spent in the work of teaching and 
for the good of souls. He loved nothing better than to teach. 
What lesson does he teach the students and teachers of this 
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College ? He was always industrious, and spent his whole 
life in imparting knowledge to others. What lesson does he 
teach in his writings to you who live in this world of business. 
Unless you Uve in vice, you ought to go to communion and 
receive the Body of our Lord every Sunday, and upon the 
Feasts of the Apostles. If you are living in sin you are not 
fit. If you are not living in sin you should attend to it. The 
first business of the active man of business is the salvation of 
his soul. His life was spent in influencing others with a 
bright joyful spirit, like sunlight on the minds and hearts of 
those who came in contact with him. The secret of that was, 
he had received firom Heaven into his heart a ray of charity 
and heavenly joy, which was reflected upon thehearts of others. 
It was brought down by the habit he had acquir.ed of per- 
petually thanking God at all times, which is a great lesson 
for us. His last hours were bright. Let us then, wherever 
we are, whether engaged in business or otherwise, be able to 
say, with the Venerable Bede, " Glory be to the Father and 
to the Son and to the Holy Ghost.'* 



The Rev. R. Butler, M./l., Rector of St, Silas's, Ardwick, 
at St. Clement's^ Chreenheys, Sunday Evening, October 29th. 



** I hAve lomewhat againBt thee, beoaase thoa bast left thy first loye.*'— 
J2w.ir.,4. 



THE letter of our Lord and Saviour Christ Jesus to the 
Church at Ephesus is before us. Christ sent it by His 
apostle John, and John, faithful to the charge entrusted to 
him, had the letter sent, of which copies were made and read 
in tlie various churches of Ephesus, and in the neighbourhood, 
and throughout the diocese which surrounded the once great 
city. It is a most remarkable statement : '' I have somewhat 
against thee " — that is, the people, the Christian people of 
Ephesus — " because thou hast left thy first love." Dear 
friends, in society here in England, where breaches of promise 
are made, and bad treatment is experienced, and people leave 
their first love, the indignation felt is naturally very strong. 
Much more then should it be felt when Church and people 
fall away from Christ, fall into sin and superstition, iall 
away from the simplicity which is in Jesus, and from that 
which Christ is pleased to call " the first love." May God*s 
spirit show its blessing upon us, that I may be faithful to 
you, and that you may see what we have to do with the 
charge from the text. Let us take a short review of God's 
love to Ephesus, and as we go along you will see distinctly 
the mighty efforts the Almighty made for that people once so 
great and so distinguished. There was great need of God's 
love to be shown to Ephesus, the capital of Asia Minor, in 
her day, and called the " City of the Moon." The people 
were steeped in superstition and idolatry, given up to the 
worship of Diana, and their proud boast was, <' great is Diana 
of the Ephesians." The temple of Diana in Ephesus was one 
of the seven wonders of the world. Its architecture was 
magnificent, its marble columns and interior splendid, the 
worship (so-called) was gorgeous, the ritual excessive, the 
priests and priestesses robed in most gorgeous vestments, the 
incense filling the mighty fane of the great temple, and the 
music enchanting. The image was said to have come down 



from Jupiter, and the Ephesians^ bowed down believing in 
Diana. But God put it into the heart of the great apostle 
Paul to go to Ephesus, where he laboured for three long 
years doing a great work for God, the Holy Spirit blessing 
the Gospel from His heart and lips. Congregations were 
formed, ministers set over them, and the mighty work was 
advanced. Oh 1 what a Gospel did Paul preach, showing the 
fall of man in Adam, the redemption of man in the Blood of 
Christ, the renewal of man by the work of the Holy Spirit ; 
how man is justified by faith, and so justified, enjoys peace 
with God through Jesus Christ our Lord. Paul roused up 
the people, not directly preaching against Diana, but indi- 
rectly, showing the truth as it is in Jesus, and the Word of 
God grew so that people who were possessed of what was 
called the Ephesian mysteries, books of conjuring, magic, and 
superstition, having learned better by the teaching and the 
power of the Gospel, brought their books and burnt them. 
That was a result of the blessing of Heaven on the ministry 
of Paul. Having got the congregation into good working 
order at the end of three years, he went on his missionary 
tour, because his presence was required elsewhere. But his 
heart loved not only the Christians in Ephesus, but the work 
of Jesus there, so after a period he came to a place called 
Miletus, not far from Ephesus, and when there he sent to the 
ministers of the Ephesian churches to come there to him, 
that he might encourage them in their work of spreading the 
Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. They were 
delighted to go to see their old pastor once more. What a 
loving splendid charge did he give to the Ephesians, suited 
for every bishop in England, nay, to every bishop throughout 
the world. They were sorry to part with him, for they 
thought they would never see his face again. He loved 
them, and they loved him as a good minister of Jesus Christ. 
It is beautiful when that bond of love and a£fection exists. 
A few years afterwards he sent them a beautiful epistle, 
showing his love for the souls and the spiritual and eternal 
welfare of the people in the great district. He says, " Put 
on the armour of God," that is, put on the grace of God ; 
have it outside and inside ; have it in your breasts, then you 
go out as a soldier of Christ, clad in the whole armour of 
God. That letter or epistle was copied, and copies read, and 
the people of the various churches were deUghted. Time 
went on, and God put it into the heart of Paul to make 
Timothy the first Bishop of Ephesus ; and what a blessing 
was he, who in his childhood knew the Scriptures, Uke those 
dear children we are pleased to see in the church this 
evening. He was here, there, and everywhere. He loved 
Jesus, and the people loved him fondly and affectionately. 
After this God's love was shown by Paul sending two letters 
to Timothy — pastoral letters for Timothy's own good, and 
for the good of the mighty diocese over which he was pre- 
siding. Bead those two letters, and see how the old man of 
God encourages the young man of God. So God's love was 
manifested; and lastly, here we have a letter that Jesus 
Christ gave to John when he was in banishment in Fatmos — 
banished because he was a faithful minister of Christ. Seven 
letters were, as you know, given him, and here we have one 
before us in which the charge is, '* I have somewhat agaiust 
thee, notwithstandiug all the mighty efforts which had been 
made," still sin and iafidelity, and superstition and ritualism 
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oame in, and the hearts of the people fell off from God and 
from Jesus — ^fell off from ** the firat love." The various 
revivals were only for a Uttle while, and to»day Ephesus is 
only a poor miserable place in comparison witii its former 
magnificence. The Mahometans are there, and a few Chris- 
tians, but decidedly Mahomet has more disciples there than 
the Lord Jesus. The destruction of the most beautiful city 
occurred when the barbarian hosts swept over the Boman 
Empire, and the great people of the Ephesians were utterly 
swept away. Now, my brethren, is not this a warning to us 
in England ? Oreat has been God's love to England, to your 
own native land — 

** First flower of the earth, first gem of the se*.*' 
In ancient times the Britons roamed the country, naked 
savages, with painted bodies, cruel to one another, and steeped 
in the superstitious faith of the Druids. God brought the 
Gospel to the shore of Albion. The torch of the Gospel was 
lighted^ never, we trust, to be extinguished again, in this 
limd. It was a Protestant torch. It was a Protestant Chris- 
tianity. It was blessed by God in this land before ever 
Popery was heard of. Unfortimately as time went on the 
Bomish power came into the country, though .there were 
many who decidedly preferred and loved the Gospel of Jesus. 
The good King Alfred, one of the greatest Englishmen who 
ever lived, translated into the Saxon tongue the psalms of 
David. Copies of the translations were made, and the English 
people rejoiced to read in their native language those beau- 
tiful psalms, which put the birth of Christ the son of David in 
glorious and magnificent language and oriental splendour. 
In course of time John Wycliffe, " the morning star of the 
Beformation," arose ** with healing in his wings." Though 
there was a danger of his losing his life through the influence 
of the Pope, he escaped', preached Jesus Christ, made copies 
of the Scriptures, had them circulated, and became one of the 
pioneers here of the mighty Beformation of the 16th century. 
John Wycliffe by the grace of God gave birth to the band of 
men, distinguished and glorious pioneers of our Protestant 
Beformation — ^I mean the Lollards, who believed in Jesus 
Christ and in the Scriptures, and Uved up to their beUef. 
Simple men they were, but honest, loyal unto death to the 
cause of the Lord Jesus Christ. Many of them were put to 
death, but many survived, and became the pioneers of the 
Beformation. Henry VIll. was a man whom many of us 
do not admire for his character; but God made use of him to 
carry out the Beformation in this country. He would not 
submit to the Pope of Bome. He said he would not have any 
man in England a greater man than himself, and he stood 
firm to his principle. God also put it into his heart to have 
a translation made of the good old English Bible, and a copy 
pat into eveiy parish church, and chained there, to prevent 
the Boman Catholics stealing it, so that the people might hear 
read the wonderful word of God. That was a good work, and 
a great light established in England. Henry VHI. was 
succeeded by Edward VI., a sweet prince full of the love of 
God and of Jesus. The Lord was pleased to take him away 
at an early age, and his last prayer was, " God protect this 
realm of England from Popery.*' Then came the evil time 
of her that was called "Bloody Queen Mary," because the 
blood of the Protestants was shed at the stake. The only 
good thing connected with the reign of Mary was that it was 



a short one, and " Good Queen Bess " ascended the throne; 
and we had again Uberty of the Bible, liberty of Protestantism, 
and the right of private judgment. It was during that reign 
that the Spanish Armada sailed to force Popery down the 
throats of the English people with the aid of thumb screws ; 
but, blessed be God, that Armada was destroyed or dispersed, 
and Elizabeth went to St. Paul's, where she humbled herself 
and her crown before the King of Kings, who, she said, had 
alone gained the victory. She passed away, and James YI. 
of Scotland and I. of England ascended the throne, a 
decided Protestant. He gave England another copy of the 
Bible, that is the old copy you have been using from your 
youth. It was during his reign that the notorious Gunpowder 
Plot was discovered, and as next Sunday is the anniversary of 
it, may every Protestant Church in England resound with 
thanksgiving to God, who brought that conspiracy to light, 
and saved the Boyal family and the estates of the country, 
and gave a glorious victory to our Scriptural Protestantism. 
In due course of time came James II., a Boman Catholic, who 
put seven good Protestant bishops into the tower, because 
they would not obey his Popish orders. God brought them 
out of the tower, and gave them the victory of a verdict of 
"Not Guilty." James had to fly from the country — the 
Bevolution came on, and the Prince of Nassau, William of 
Orange, ascended the throne with the well-wishes of all 
liberty-loving men. He came with the flying motto, " The 
Protestant reUgion and the liberties of the people I will main- 
tain." His memory is blessed, and is referred to as " The 
glorious, pious, and immortal memory of the good King 
William." How God has worked for England ! Then came 
Queen Anne, a good Protestant ; then the Georges, and among 
them George lU., who wished a copy of the Bible could be 
found in every cottage in the kingdom. And now we have 
on the throne our Sovereign Lady Queen Victoria. God 
Almighty bless and guide and protect her. Long may she 
reign. We know well that her heart throbs with the love of 
Protestantism. But a few years ago a statue to the memory 
of Luther was erected in Germany, and the Queen sent a 
telegram to the unveiling ceremony, " Protestant England 
sympathises with Protestant Germany." But is it not pos- 
sible God may say to England to-night, " I have somewhat 
against thee, because thou hast left thy first love." The 
" mass in masquerade " has been introduced into our Protes- 
tant Churches. Men who are traitors and conspirators are 
forcing in the Boman Catholic doctrines, going on with their 
antics and buffooneries, until God only knows where we shall 
land ourselves or where we shall be found. This land has 
been blessed by Him, and privilege after privilege given to it, 
and yet there is the scandal of the antics and buffooneries of 
these men, converting communion tables into altars and other 
absurdities, and young men and women falling into the mesh. 
May God grant tiiat the torch of Protestantism will long con- 
tinue to bum with undiminished steadiness. May the Pro- 
testant army of ministers and every heart amongst the laity 
bound in love to God and to His Son Jesus Christ be ready, 
if necessary, to fight the battle of Protestantism over again. 
As God had said to the Ephesians, He might say of a small 
part of the English people, " I have somewhat against thee, 
because thou hast left thy first love." I hope that all these 
little children will grow up to maintain the Protestantism 
of the Bible. 

The rev. gentleman then made a special appeal for the 
Sunday School, ^ ^ 
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THE FIFTH OF NOVEMBER. 



*< TTiLEASE' to remember the Fifth of November.** Certainly 
JL we ought not to forget our national anniversaries. 
It must, however, be a matter of satisfaction to all sensible 
people that the rowdyism with which the day was associated 
is now a thing of the past. Few, we fancy, in this year of 
Our Lord 1882, would think it conducive to the interests of 
Christianity in general, and that of Protestantism in parti- 
cular, to commemorate the day, by parading grotesque 
representations of the Roman Catholic Bishops through the 
streets, yet this was done in London thirty-two years ago, 
and was looked upon with complacency by no inconsiderable 
section of the community. 

In many towns, particularly in the South and West of 
England, the Fifth of November was par excellence, the day 
sacred to the rough ; the bla<^ mail levied by him during 
the day was spent in wild orgies, often ending in riot, at 
night. The students of Oxford commemorated " our two-fold 
deUveranca from Popery ** by an annual Iree-fight with the 
townspeople. Few, not even "the old subscriber*' to The 
Hock, we think will regret that the day is no longer made 
offensive to a section of our fellow subjects. Yet forgotten 
it should not be, for threefold now are the associations that 
cling around it. 

November 5th, 1605. Jamen Stuart had then already 
sat two years on the throne of England. That two of the 
three religious parties, which then divided the country, should 
be disappointed, was inevitable. The Puritans had good 
reasons for beUeving, that a prince brought up by the 
disciples of John Knox, would view Episcopacy with Uttle 
favour. James, though scarcely possessed of all the wisdom 
attributed to him in the preface to our bible, was yet endowed 
with a considerable share of that shrewdness which marks 
his countrymen, and saw clearly that the firmest support 
to the throne would be a Hierarchy appointed by, and re- 
ceiving its power from the throne. 

<<No bishops, no king" was his reply to the divines 
who wished to prove to him the superiority of the Presby- 
terian to the Episcopalian form of Church Government. 

More bitterly disappointed were the Roman Catholics. Could 
they doubt that the son of Mary Queen of Scots would 
favour the faithful adherents to that religion, for which they 
believed his mother had. died ? 



The Puritans, formed into a strong political organization, 
vented their disappointment by fierce attacks on the royal 
prerogative, which culminated in the temporary subversion 
of the throne and with it, of that church so hateful to tbeei. 

The Roman Catholics on the other hand had ceased to be a 
political party. Stripped of almost all the rights of citizen- 
ship, they could only hope to regain all they had lost since 
the d^th of Mary, by revolution. Such was the state of the 
country when a small band of desperate men formed thai 
diabolical plot, which has givm a name to this day ; thirt it 
was finistrated, certainly is now, and we brieve was tiiao, a 
matter of thankfulness to Pirotestants and Catholics alike. 

November 5th, 1688. James, the second of that namst 
now occupies the throne of his grandfather, James I. Three 
years has he reigned, and during that thnehe has endanger^ 
every interest dear to a liberty-loving nation. Now on tins 
fifth day of November, a Dutch fleet is anchored at Tor Bay, 
and the Stadtholder is landing his cosmopolitan army. 
England is once more invaded, but invaded by her own 
desire, to free her from the tyranny of her own king. A few 
months, and James is an exile, living on the bounty of 
the French king, deserted by his courtiers, whose oonvtrsion 
had but lately given him so madi delight, by his army, by 
his children, and last of all, and very reluctantly, by tiiat 
church whose communion he had long forsaken, upon whose 
rights he had trampled, whose bishops he had imprisoned. 

Eighty years of constitutional struggle had taught the 
nation many valuable lessons— most marked is its advaaee 
in the art of revolution — ^tt had cut off the head of the father, 
the son it simply turned out of the country. 

November 5th, 1854. The aUied armies of England and 
France were encamped on the shores of the Euxine. Long 
before daybreak a Muscovite host, forty thousand stn»ig, bad 
poured out of the gates of Sebastopol. Silently, hidden by 
the dense fog, they advanced upon the English lines, and 
had almost surprised the outposts. For six hours our soldiers 
kept at bay five times that number of the enemy. Then 
came succour, and the Russian battallions, broken and 
dispirited, had once more to seek shelter behind the walls of 
Sebastopol. Thus was the battle of Inkerman lost and won. 



The Press Association learns that the Pope has entrusted 
Mr. Errington, M.P., with an autograph letter to Her Ibjesty 
the Queen. In this communicaiion His Holiness simfly 
thanks Her Majesty in cordial terms for the interest she has 
shown in the welfare of CathoUcs throughout her dominions, 
and for the reUgious freedom which they enjoy under her 
Government. Mr. Errington will, at a personal audience, 
present the letter to Her Majesty. The Pope has also for- 
warded presents to the Queen through Mr. Errington, who 
will return to Rome beforo Christmas. 
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LECTURES. 



•• AN HOUR WITH AMBBIOAN P0BT8 " 
On Friday, the 27th uU., Colonel Shaw, the United States 
Consul, delivered under this title a most interesting lecture to 
the members of the Lower Mosley Street Sunday Schools 
Mutual Improvement Society, We are sorry that want of 
space obliges us to confine our report to a portion of it. 



AS a leading branch of Art, poetry has from the earliest 
ages held a high place in the hearts of men. Among 
civilized nations poetry is always an element of greatness ; 
and even barbarous peoples have th^ mde poetic narratives. 
In the century of national life the United States have been 
the birthplace of many sons of song, who have won a lasting 
tablet on ** Fame's eternal camping ground ; " and of some 
of these I propose to o£Eer selected examples for your enter- 
tainment this evening. 

Of Longfellow I need not speak at length, for he is nearly 
as wdl known and as widely read in England as he is among 
his own countrymen in America. His fame is widespread, 
and his poetry moves millions in all the great centres of this 
world. His poetry covers a wide range of subjects, and is 
fall of pathos and power, and glows with the pure inspiration 
of a noble-hearted man. Longfellow delights in presenting 
pictures of life calculated to arouse courage and cultivate hope 
in all who study them. He is a powerful teacher of heroic 
and lofty sentiments of honor, benevolence, and truth ; and 
he is a master in the art of persuasive reasoning. His work 
is always carefully rounded, and his matter never fails to 
mterest and instruct. Criticism is comparative ; but in the 
case of Longfellow I fancy that the best way is to compare 
him to himself ! He needs no heralding, for his place is 
fixed in the bright constellation of poets of this century, and 
the rolling years will not soon utterly obliterate his name and 
works from the records of Time. If he is not the first poet 
of American literature, he is certainly the best known of all 
the honoured singers of our brief national existence ; and for 
this reason I place him first on my list to-night. His original 
poems appeal strongly to our emotions in a large majority of 
cases, but, at the same time, the arts of mastery in all the 
subtle science of poetry have expression in his works. He is 
no novice in the noble art he loves so well ; far from it. 
Strong as he is in his own creations, I think his translations 
areequaDy conspicuous for their finish and strength. His 
interpretations are masterpieces, as a rule, and furnish beau- 
tiful examples of how our language can adequately convey to 
US the best thoughts and creations of a foreign tongue. 
Moreover, the wide range of his translations testify to his 
fiuished sehokrahip and untiring perseverance. In this 
pwKeular field he has won high honoursi and all who are not 



familiar with a foreign language are indebted to him for many 
of the sweetest poems of the past, as we find them in his 
books. As an illustration in point, the translation of the 
Spanish poem, ** Coplas de Maurique," is worthy of special 
notice. I am very fond of this pathetic poem, and hardly 
know where to commence or where to end my selections from 
it. Maurique, as all know, was a poet and a soldier, and died 
on the field of battie. This was his greatest work, and also 
his immortal monument : — 

Oar Uvea tre riTera, Rliding free, 
To that nnfakhomed, boaDdleea set, 

The nleni grtTe ! 
Tbikher aU earthly pomp and boast 
Koll, to be svaUowed up and loet 

In one dark wave. 

Thither the mighty torrents stray. 
Thither the brook parsaes its way, 

And tinkling riU. 
There aU are equal. Bide by side 
The poor man and the son of pride 

Lie calm and still. 



This world is bat the ragged road 
Which leads us to the bright abode 

Of peace above ; 
So let as choose that narrow way, 
Which leads no traveller's foot astray 

From realms above. 

Oar cradle is the starting-place, 
In life we ran the onward race. 

And reach the goal ; 
When, in the mansions of the blest. 
Death leaves to its eternal rest 

The weary soal. 

Did we hot nse it as we oaght. 

This world would school each wandering thought 

To its high state. 
Faith wings the soal beyond the sky, 
Up to ibat better world on high. 

For which we wait. 

Yes, tbe glad messenger of love. 
To guide as to our home above, 

The Saviour came ; 
Bom amid mortal cares and fears, 
He suffered in this vale of tears 

A death of shame. 

Behold of what delusive worth 
The bobbles we pursue on earth. 

The shapes we chase. 
Amid a world of treacheiy 
They vanish ere death shuts the eye, 

And leave no trace. 

The following stanzas were found in the poet's pocket after 
his death on the field of battle : — 

world ! 80 few the years we live. 
Would that tbe life that thou dost give 

Were life indeed I 
Alas 1 thy sot rows fall so fast, 
Our happiest hour is when at last 
The soul is freed. 
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Oar days are covered o'er with grief, 
And Borrows neither few nor brief 

Veil til in gloom ; 
Left desolate of real good, 
Within this cheerless solitude 

Ko pleasures bloom. 

Thy pilgrimage begins in tears, 
And ends in bitter doubts and fears. 

Or dark despair ; 
Midway so many toils appear, 
That he who lingers longest here 

Knows most cf care. 

Thy goods are bought with many a groan, 
By the hot sweat of toil alone. 

And weary hearts ; 
Fleet-footed is the approach of woe, 
But with a lingering step and slow 

Its form departs. 

The closing stanza to this beautiful poem is as follows : — 

His soul to Him, who gave it, rose ; 
God lead it to its long repose. 

Its glorious rest 1 
And though the warrior's sun has set, 
Its light shall linger round it yet, 

Bright, radiant, blest. 

This is the longest of his translations, but it is no finer in 
its execution than are many of his shorter gems. Of his own 
poems ''Evangeline" has all the fragrance of a fresh 
bouquet of flowers ; and its strange rhythm, tender pathos, 
splendid pictures of nature, and unrivalled purity of senti- 
ment, will always secure for it a lasting place in the hearts of 
all lovers of Longfellow. 

In the '* Building of the Ship '* we have another fine 
•example of our poet's power. This poem, like the author's 
" Psalm of Life," is a universal favourite in all lands. It is 
a picture in words — a poem illustrated by itself. The closing 
lines, it is safe to say, have been committed to memory by 
nearly every schoolboy in the United States, and they are 
surely worthy of this great distinction : — 

Thou, too, sail on, Ship of State ! 

Sail on, Union, strong and great 1 

Humaoity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of falnre years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate ! 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 

What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 

Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 

What anvils raug, what hammers beat, 

In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope ! 

Fear nqt each sudden sound and shock, 

*Ti8 of the wave and not the rook ; 

'Tis but the flapping of the sail. 

And not a rent made by the gale 1 

In spite of rook and tempest's roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea ! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee. 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 

Our faith triumphant o'er our fears, 

Are all with thee — are all with thee 1 

** The Builders, in my opinion, is only second— if second 
we should place it — to the " Psalm of Life," in the simple 



and yet noble lesson it teaches. This poem is a rich song, 
full of high aspirations, and sung in musical numbers : — 
All are architects of Fate, 

Working in these walls of Time ; 

Some with massive deeds and great. 

Some with ornaments of rhyme. 

NothiDg useless is, or low ; 

Each thing in its place is best ; 
And what seems but idle show 

Strengthens and sapports the rest. 

• •••••• 

In the elder days of Art 
Builders wrought with greatest care 

Each miuute and anseen part ; 
Nor the gods see. everywhere. 

Let us do our work as well. 

Both the unseen and the seen ; 
Make the house where gods may dwell, 

Beautiful, entire, and clean. 

Else our lives are incomplete, 

Standing in these walls of Time, 
Broken stairways, where the feet 

Stumble as they seek to climb; 

Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 

With a firm and ample base ; 
And ascending and secure 

Shall to-morrow find its place. 

• •*•••• 

And lastly, his •* Psalm of Life " will be his imperiahable 
monument. 

"Great Hart Longfellow" has just passed through the 
gateway of the grave into the realms of fadeless light and 
life. He has long been nearing the sunset ; but in his loss, 
even in a ripe old age, there comes a shock and personal pain 
to almost every heart in two hemispheres. Sweet singer, 
pure teacher, tender philanthropist, and, white-souled man, 
his death will leave a void which nothing but his works can 
fill. These will preserve the healing warmth of a^sun which 
has sunk out of sight for ever to all human eyes. Surely he 
wore on his heart the " White flower of a blameless life I ** if 
ever mortal did. 

I come now to speak of one I regard as the Shakespeare of 
our poets — the undoubted genius of our constellation of poets. 
I never hear or read the name Edgar Allen Poe without feel- 
ing that his early death was a calamity, and that in his sad 
loss the world had cause to mourn. As a poet, as an in- 
ventor of a new and striking school of poetry, for such he 
was, he is without a peer in many respects. He was original, 
dramatic, powerful, and in some of his creations stands forth 
like the North Star in the heavens, which has no misleading 
rivals near it — distinct, fixed, and so fortunate for ever. The 
great test of great works, after all, Ues in the appreciative 
and considerate judgment of mankind. The favourite of a 
day or of a class Uves with his admirers, and is forgotten 
when they are no more. But the genius whose works become 
fixed in the great heart of Uving millions, whose creationB 
keep abreast of every age, whose words become a part of the 
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great diapaison of humanity, such a one, surely, must be 
recognized aa of the few — the immortal few — who were born 
not to die. In this circle Foe, undoubtedly, has a place. I 
am confident that this will be allowed even by those who do 
not like the poet or his poetry. The weird, strange imt^ery 
of the "Baven," the originality and power, as well as the 
strength and beauty of the " Bells : " and the matchless 
tenderness of the peerless " Annabel Lee," have won him a 
lasting position among the deathless poets of this world. I 
speak thus strongly, but with saddened pride, because Poe 
was not as pure a man as he was great as a poet. In 
our short national past, we have not produced a Milton 
or a Dante, or a Shakespeare, and, yet— with Longfellow 
and his pastoral music, and Poe with his masterpieces, 
rich, wild, and subUme — I feel confident that we have no 
reason to hang our heads in regret over the lack of peer- 
less masters in the deathless world of poetry. Poe is 
all our own, and while my pride in speaking thus of him is 
not unmixed with pain, he is worthy of praise, for while 
unerring he wasjyet a noble son of song. Alas I one cannot 
speak with any measure of patience of the curse of drink in 
the presence of such a gloomy wreck — such a complete and 
splendid ruin as it wrought in one so gentle and so great, so 
tender and so wise, as was Edgar Poe I I need not dwell upon 
his faults, for these are past mending; but his poetry 
deservedly ranks high, and will never lose its claims to popular 
favour. I cannot take time to read many extracts from his 
many gems ; but I am sure you will all excuse me for giving 
place to his sweetest creation. 

It was many and many a year ago, 

In a kingdom by the sea, 
Thai a maiden there lived whom yon may know 

By the name of Annabel Lee ; 
And this maiden shQ lived with no other thoaght 

Than to love and be loved by me. 

I was a child and ihe was a child, 

In this kingdom by the sea : 
Bat we loved with a love that was more than love, 

I and my Annabel Lee ; 
M^th a love that the winged seraphs in heaven 

Coveted her and me. 

And this was the reason that, long ago. 

In this kingdom by the sea, 
A wind blew oat of a cload, chilling 

My beaatif al Annabel Lee ; 
So that her high-born kinsman came 

And bore her away from me, 
To shat her np in a sepalchre 

In this kingdom by the sea. 

The angels, not half so happy in heaven, 

Went envying her and me. 
Tes, that was the reason (as all men know 

In this kingdom by the sea), 
That the wind came ap ont of the cload by night, 

Ohilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 

Bat oar love it was stronger by far than the love 
Of those who were older than we— 
Of many farwiser than we^ 



And neither the angels in heaven above, 

Nor the demons down ander the sea. 
Can ever dissever my soal from the soal 

Of the beaatiful Annabel Lee. 

For the moon never beams withoat bringing me dreams 

Of the beautifol Annabel Lee ; 
And the stars never rise, bat I feel the bright eyes 

Of the beaatif al Annabel Lee ; 
And so, all the night tide, I lie down by the side 
Of my darling— my darling— my life and my bride, 
In the sepulchre there by the sea, 
In her tomb by the soanding sea. 

If this is not wondrous tenderness and pathos, then I do 

not know what true pathos and tenderness are. It is the soul 

of poetry, and sparkles Uke a dew-drop in the sun. The skill 

which marks the literary execution of this little poem is very 

striking. It has a melody and movement all its own, and in 

its e£fectiveness and soul-stirring power it is without a rival. 

Take another example of his strength and grasp : 

Type of the antique Borne ! Bich reliquary 

Of lofty contemplation left to time 

By buried centurirs of pomp and power ! 

At length — at length— after so many days 

Of weary pilgrimage and burning thirst, 

(Thirst for the springs of love that in thee lie,) 

I kneel, an altered and an humble man, 

And thy shadows, and so drink within 

My very soul thy grandeur, gloom, and glory 1 

Yastness 1 and age, and memories of Eld ! 
Silence ! and desolation, and dim night ! 
I feel ye now — I feel ye in your strength — 
O spells more sure than e*er Judean king 
Taught in the gardens of Gethsemane I 
O charms more potent than the rapt Chalde 
Ever drew down from out the quiet stars ! 

Here, where a hero fell, a column falls ! 

Here, where the mimic eagle glared in gold, 

A midnight vigil holds the swarthy bat ! 

Here, where the dames of Borne their gilded hair 

Waved to the wind, now wave the reed and thistle ! 

Here, where on golden throne the monarch lolled, 

Glides, spectre-like, unto his marble home. 

Lit by the wan light of the horned moon. 

The swift and silent lizard of the stones ! 

But stay 1 these walls— these ivy-dad arcades— 

These mouldering plinths— these sad and blackened shafts — 

These vague entablatures— this crumbling frieze — 

These shattered cornices— this wreck — this ruin — 

These stones — alas 1 these grey stones — are they all — 

All of the famed and the colossal left 

By the corrosive hours to Fate and me 1 

*' Not all "—the echoes answer me—'* not all ! '* 
Prophetic sounds and loud arise for ever 
From as, and from all ruin, unto the wise, 
As melody from Memnon to the sun. 
We rule the hearts of mightiest men — we rule 
Vnth a despotic sway all giant minds. 
We are not impotent — we pallid stones. 
Not all our power is gone— not all our fame- 
Not all the magic of our high renown — 
Not all the wonder that encircles us — 
Not all the mysteries that in us lie — 
Not all the memories that hang upon 
And cling around about us as a garment, 
Clothing in a robe of more than glory.** 

It is no wonder that this picture of the Colloseum at Bome 
is admittedly the subUmest creation ever penned over a 
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magnificent ruin. Poe is always artistic — ^full of life and 
vigour — never weak or commonplace. To the scholar his 
work is a continual surprise and a constant feast. He is 
fresh as new-mown hay, and as sweet as new-blown flowers. 
The erratic and wild life which he led is a sad phase to dwell 
upon. He was not equal to the rough battle of this world, 
and fell a victim to his unconquered appetites. As a poet he 
is great ; as a man he is not strong. As a model he cannot 
be strongly recommended, for he is lacking in faith in God 
and faith in mankind. And, all in all, he is to be admired 
for his genius as a poet, and pitied for his weakness as a man. 

[At the conclusion of the lecture, in responding to a hearty 
vote of thanks, Colonel Shaw expressed his pleasure in 
meeting so appreciative an audience ; and to foster a love of 
poetry among the younger members of the society, generously 
offered a number of book prizes, to be awarded to the best 
reciter of one of six poems, among which should be '' Barbara 
Prietchie," ** Gray's Elegy," and " Annabel Lee.** 



ZION CHAPEL MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY. 



PARLIAMENTARY DEBATING 
SOCIETIES. 



PRESTWICH. 



THE third meeting of this Society wa? held on Tuesday eveniDg last 
in Mulberry Street, Hnlme— The President (the Rev. E. Simon) 
in the ohair. 

After preliminary basiness a paper was read by Mr. J. A. Goodaore, 
the secretary, entitled *' Johnsoniaoa.'* Having stated that his object 
was rather to picture to his hearers Johnson at play than Johnson at 
work, he proceeded to draw a lively sketch of this king of literature, 
following his fortunes from early childhood to ultimate success. He 
playfully described the school which Johnson kept, or rather attempted 
to keep, and then depicted the gre^t man amid the horrors of penury 
and want in a great city, often compelled to walk the streets of the 
metropolis till dawn, with no other companion than the licentious 
Savage. He at length procured employment in connection with the 
Gentleman't Magazine, and '* manufactured ' for that paper parlia- 
mentary debates from the scanty not?s with which reporters were then 
obliged to content themselves. These debates made his name, and he 
soon procured other literary employment. Among his works his 
** Dictionary " stands prominent, for which, when completed, he received 
£1,750, then thought to be an enormous sum. 

It was now that Johnson turned his powers from his pen to conversa- 
tion, of which art he was a complete master. Quoting freely from his 
** Life,*' by Boswell, the etsayitt cited many anecdotes concerning this 
remarkable man, and gave many instances of the humorous retorts and 
other conversational mamcuvres which he freely showered on friends 
and enemies alike, until, in December, 17B4, a complication of diseases 
brought an end to his changeful career. 

• • • • • ' 

The paper was followed by a brief discussion on the part of several 
of the members of the society. Mr. Elston, the vice-president, made 
some remarks upon the character of Johnson, to which the essayist 
repliei, and the proceedings terminated at 9.30 p.m. 

The next meeting of the society will be held on Tuesday, 7th inst., 
when Mr. C. Croft will deliver a lecture in the lectnrc-roem. Mulberry 
Street, upon ** The Weather, and how to Foretell it." 



Am anonymous donor has presented an eagle leetern to St. Clement's 
Church, Chorlton-cum-Hardy. It is a work of very handsome design 
and excellent finish. The base consists of a tripod of scroll work, 
united to the central shaft of polished brass. The top of the shaft is 
richly engraved and foliated ; on this rests the ball carrying the eagle. 
The height of tbe lectern is 6ft. 8in. 



THIS Society met last Monday, October 30, at the Conservative Club. 
Prestwioh. 
Tbe SrEAKEB (Mr. Cboft) took the chair shortly after eight. Anavecs 
having been given by the Government to several questions relating to 
Egyptian afifairs, the Member for Northampton (L) rose and moved that 
** A Bill for the Reform of the House of Lords " be read a second time. 
The Member for Rochdale (C) at once rose to order. *He quoted the 
first rule of tbe House which enacts *' that this House shall be oondneted 
in all points on tbe rules and methods of the Imperial Honae of 
Commons, as far as may be practicable.'* And amongst the rulea of that 
House was one to the effect that ** All Bills for the Reform of either 
House, must originate in that House." He submitted that the Bill, 
being for the Reform of the House of Lords, could not, therefore, origi- 
nate in a House of Commons. 

The Member for Northampton replied that his ^1 was for tbe 
abolition of the House of Lords, as could be sesn by its provisiooa. 

The Speakeb here interposed, and said that the hon. Member for 
Rochdale was perfectly right, that if the title of the Bill were not 
amended, the Bill could not proceed (applause). 

The Member for Northampton expressed himself unwilling to alter the 
title then, but would promise to do so in committee. 

The Member for Midlothian (C) contended that this was like tbe rest 
of the Liberal policy, shifting and evasive in everything (oppoaiyon 
cheers). 

The PBEmEn (Member for Halifax, L.) said that Mr. Labouchere had 
been permitted to introduce his Bill into the Imperial House of 
Commons, and he thought that that was a sufilcient precedent. 

The Member for Northampton also urged the same precedent, but tbe 
Speaker ruled that the title would be fatal, and that it must be imme- 
diately altered, or it could not be discussed. 

The Member for Midlothian spoke when the Speaker's bell stopped 

the debate, ai^d he stated that this irregular discussion could not proceed. 

The Member for Halifax (L) now agreed to alter the title. 

They did this in conformity to the ruling of tbe chair, and not at tbe 

dictates of the opposition. 

The Member for Northampton moved that the second reading of the 
Bill, which, amended, was to the effect that ** The present House of 
Lords be abolished, and replaced by a Senate, the member to be elected 
for a period of three or six years. No member to be less than thirty- five 
years of age.'* The hon. Member contended that although the House of 
Lords had in the past done $ome good, it had done a great deal^nore harm. 
It had opposed Catholic Emancipation till Ireland was on the verge of 
rebellion. In 1832 it passed the Reform Bill, but in such a niangled 
state, that tbe Commons did not know it when it came back to them, 
and a new bill had to be brought in, which was only passed after the 
creation of new peers. The House of Lords kept the Jew, Baron 
Rothschild, waiting eleven years outside the door of the House before 
the Jews' Disabilities Bill was passed. (Ministerial Cheers.) 

The Member for Midlothian (0) rose to reply :— He said that while be 
was prepared to admit that the House of Lords ought to be reformed. 
He did not think tbe scheme proposed by the right hon. member opposite 
would act as well as tbe present House reformed. He could understand 
members of the proposed Senate being created for life, but why for 
three, and six years ? '* If three years be good, let us have three years, 
if a term of six years be better, let us have six years." Both could not 
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be good; and why the age of thirty-five? This olaase of the Bill 
amaaed faim moat. Doea a man only reach matare thought at the age of 
thirty-five. Mr. Gladatone, Mr. Disraeli, and many othera, were notable 
exeeptioos. Then again, oar beat form of rewarding men of renown 
(tike Sir Garnet Woleeley, &i ) wonid be gone. 

The Member for Northampton in reply, maintained that it was his 
opinion that in a Hoase paaaeaaing the higheat jadtoial power, it was 
neoeeaary to have men whose thoaghta and mindt were matared, and 
not mere boys with crnde, unreformed ideas. Ai to not having the 
power to reward talent, that eonid be done as easily then as now by creating 
men who deserved well of their ooantry life membera of the proposed Senate. 
He then descanted at some length on the hampering of trade by the Hoase 
of Lords, ehowing that they had oppoaed the introdaction of foreign 
com solely that they might be able to rack-rent the farmers. Before the 
Com Law, wheat was 66/- a qaarter, it was now 44 '-. Before we had 
Free Trade, our exports were £88,600,000 ; in 1880 they were £235,000,000. 
Tb ) repeal of the TMt and Corporation Acts was opposed by the Lords. 
Why should a man be fit for office only if he woald take the sacrament 
according to the rites of the Church of England. Wby should a man 
sit in judgment on others because he was his father's son. 

The debate was oontinaed with great energy, and no inconsiderable 
smoantof talent. 



CHURCH OF ENGLAND TEMPERANCE CONFERENCE. 



THE Sbeldonian Theatre at Oxford was crowded on Monday, ou the 
occasion of the holding of a conference in conneciion with the 
Church of England Temperance Society. The Bishop of Exeter pre- 
Bided, and among those present were Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P., Sir 
George Bickards, Sir William Hersohell, Sir William Anson, the Arch- 
deacon of Oxford, Dr. Adand and Professor Burrows. The subject for 
diaenssion was local option and local control. The Bishop of Exeter 
ssid the Legislature had laid down no definite rule by which the magis- 
trates were to govern themselves in the grantiug of licenses, and the old 
traditionary rule had altogether passed away. He thougbt the real 
blame was due to the legislation which multiplied beerhouses. He 
thought it would be wise to limit the power of granting licenses to a 
certain proportion of houses to the population, and even if the inhabi- 
tants of tbe district were supreme in the matter, their supremacy should 
be limited by some proportionate rule of that kind. Sir W. Lawson 
said the main temptations to drinking were legal temptations, and he 
had taken some part in the House of Commons in trying to diminish 
these temptations which were pat before the people by the Legislature. 
It was moat important that those people who believed that these tempta- 
tions were a necessity shonld make them as little injurious as they 
conld. He wanted to remove the temptations, and not to minimize 
them, and be would tell them how. The country was marked out into 
distriets, which had superintendents over them in the form of magis- 
tratee, and the law said to them that they had the local control over their 
districts, and it was for them to say whether drinking-shops should be 
set up in them or not. When a license was granted to a man it in- 
creased the value of his property. When a man bought sixpence-worth 
of spirits, more than four-pence went to the Chancellor of tbe Ex- 
chequer, and so the public were robbed of £30,000,000 a year, which 
was employed on the army and navy, and people were poisoned at home 
and the forces were killed abroad. And not only did they get this 
£30,000»000, but the sober and respectable people had to pay the rates 
and taxes necessary to keep drunkards, paupers, and criminals, who 
were manufactured by these things, and were supplied by people whom 
tbe magistrates had licensed. It was to prevent this extraction of 
the money from the people that he brought in his Permissive Billi 



which was to prevent magistrates licensing houses where the public did 
not want them. That wai the sum and substance of the whole thing, 
but it was upset in the House of Commons because it was so simple. 
A 1 he wanted wa^ the power of the people to veto the licensing of drink- 
shope . Was it not scindalous that the Government of this free country, 
while admitting tbe evil which drink was bringing on tbe whole nation, 
did nothing ? They could go on meddling with things at the end of the 
earth. Besolntions were unaoimously carried calling on the Govern- 
ment to introduce a measure of licensing reform, which to be satisfac- 
tory shonld give to the ratepayers of each locality direct control over the 
licensed houses in their midst, with restraining power in the issue and 
renewal of licenses, which would be best secured by the appointment of 
representative boards. The Bishop of Oxford presided at another large 
meeting in the Corn Exchange in the evening, when the speakers at the 
conference t^gain attended. 

-^- 

THE OPIUM QUESTION. 



ON Wednesday afternoon a conference of the general council and 
friends of the Society for the Suppression of the Opium Trade 
was held at Queen Anne's Mansions, London, S.W., to consider the 
various schemes proposed for the settlement of the opium question in 
the Parliamentary papers recently published, and what oonrse of pro- 
ceeding the society should adopt in pursuance of its object. The Earl 
of Shaftesbury presided, and among those present were the Rev. Pre- 
bendary Wilson, the Master of the Charterhouse, Professor Leone Levi, 
Sir Joseph Pease, M.P., Alderman McArthnr, M.P., Sir John Kennaway, 
M.P., Mr. S. Morley, M.P., and Mr. A. Morley, M.P. Sir Joseph Pease, 
M.P., moved :— That, having regird to the papers laid before Parliament 
as to the existing connection of the British Government «ith the manu- 
facture of opium in India, and to the nstional support which has unhap- 
pily been given in the past, both by arms and diplomacy, to the opium 
trade with China, this meeting is of opinion that any employment of 
diplomatic pressure for the purpose of retaining the admission of an 
injurious drug at a low rate of duty into Ohinese markets is an worthy 
of the Government of a professedly Christian nation and unjust to an 
independent and friendly power ; that the Britl««h Government should recog- 
nize the right of the Chinese Government to deal with opium as they deem 
expedientin theinterests of China ; also that the opium clause in theConven- 
tion signed at Chefoo, being a statement of China's just and lawful rights, 
ought at once to be confirmed by her Majesty's Government." In the 
course of an argumentative speech, he complained of tbe gross injustice 
done to China by the non-ratification of the opium clause of the Chefoo 
Convention. Lord Elgin had always acknowledged the right of the 
Imperial Government to impose what duties they pleased upon the 
obnoxious drug, and there was no restriction of that right in the Tientsin 
treaty. It was melancholy to see in what an ambiguous light the 
recently published State papers placed our own authorities. Sir John 
Kennaway, M.P., seconded the motion, which was supported by Mr. S. 
Morley, and carried. Mr. James Cropper, M.P., proposed — *' That this 
meeting has learned with great satisfaction from papers recently pre- 
sented to Parliament that the majority of the opium shops in. British 
Burmah have been suppressed by order of the Indian Government, and 
this meeting would continue to urge upon that Government the incon- 
sistency of trading in opium solely for the sake of revenue, and of taking 
active measures to promote the increased production for export to China 
of a drug which, according to the declaration of their own Commis- 
sioners, has caused in Burmah * demoralization, misery, and ruin ' to a 
degree which affected the very life of a young and otherwise prosperous 
province." Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., seconded the resolution, which 
was supported by Mr. Donald Matheson and other speakers, and carried 
nnanimonsly. 
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THE BBV. E. PAXTON HOOD ON MR. GLADSTONE. 



THE following i» an abstract from a leotare delivered by the Bev. E. 
Paxton Hood, in connection with the Bloomsbnry Chapel Literary 
Society : — 

1 am not a politician by profession. Bat I jaetify my admiration of 
Mr. Gladstone by the assurance that he has elevated the character of the 
politician, that in his own person, and by the grand doctrines he main- 
tains be elevateB politics, so long and so nsoally divorced from that 
relation, into the sphere of morals, as I jastify my relation to politics by 
the- consciousness that to me there is a close, and even indissoluble 
relation between politics and faith ; faith which is the eyesight of the 
soul. In the Hebrew Bible the relation between politics- (ind faith is 
most apparent and 'impressive ; all the prophets were great political 
leaders, and in all ages and nations I believe faith to have been the great 
power which has overruled >n human history. I sometimes fear that a 
great change has come over our politics — in this« that we have dissevered 
onr political life and action alike from a life of faith in high and great 
and general principles of action, and from those great traditions which 
are the illustrations of our history, and which constitute the Bible of the 
nation. The men of the Bible, from the very earliest times, were great 
political teachers. That is synonymous with what the prophet means 
in the Old Testament. Was not the prophet Elijah a political teacher 
and preacher when he resisted the King and Qaeen, the Court and the 
country, in the attempts made to crush the essential principles of the 
constitution, and to set up the groves and the altars of Baal? Cream 
off all the politics from Isaiah and Jeremiah, from Ezekiel and Daniel, 
and all the minor prophets, Nahum, Habbakuk, ^Sosea, and Micab, and 
how much of their teaching will remain ? Politics I cannot regard as a 
mere secular feathering of the oar to a passing expediency. I must 
believe that politics have deep moral relations. We may speak of a 
political creed and a political faith, but this merely implies that both 
.rest on great guiding principles of action. This high order of states- 
manship has not been very marked or predominant in the character of 
our great English statesmen from the time of Cromirell, but I claim it as 
a marked attribute of Mr. Gladstone, and I must believe that faith gives 
strength to action, and that the great events which have resulted from a 
deep under-current of principle which looked beyond and deeper than 
the necessities of the hour into the essentially wise and true. 



The first meeting for conferring degrees of this University was held 
on Wednesday at the Manchester Town Hall. The proceedings excited 
much interest, and attracted a very crowded attendance of spectators 
who were admitted by ticket. The ViceChanoellor, Dr. Greenwood 
accompanied by the members of the Court, Board of Studies, and the 
officers of the University in academical dress, took their places on a 
dais. The members of the University Court who were present included 
the Archbishop of York, the Bishop of Manchester, the Vicar of Leeds 
and Sir Edward Baines. 

The Vick-Chancellor said his first duty and impulse was to give 
utterance to the regret felt by every member of the University at the 
absence of the Chancellor, the Duke of 'Devonshire, and in the name of 
the University he would express their respectful sympathy with his 
Grace in his private sorrows, and their grief at the event which had taken 
from them a governor, the late Lord F. Cavendish, whom they looked to 
for many years of wise and able services. After reviewing the constitu- 
tion of the University, the Yice-Chancellor said at the date of the grant- 
ing of the charter Owens College possessed a body of 125 associates, who, 



as the first condition of their appointment, had passed at least thret 
years as full students at the College, and had there gained a Unifersity 
degree or passed a special examination, and it wonld ba?e been sn injus- 
tice to them if, when the College entered the UniTersity, no plaee had 
been foond in it for them, and it would ha?e been a loss to the Unifv- 
sity not to have enrolled them in their own body. (Hear, bear.) 
Accordingly, the charter allowed the University to grant degrees without 
examination to all persons being at the date of the eharter asaociates of 
the College. Nearly all the associates so qualified liad applied lor tbs 
degree. They gained no step in academical rank, but they showed their 
loyalty to the College and shared the reputation and fortunes of the 
University. 



Subsequently at a meeting of the University Court a resolntion wu 
passed accepting the bequest of Mr. Mercer, of Accrington, of £1,000 for 
a scholarship in chemistry. Mr. T. Ashton said it should be understood 
that these bequests did not cover the costs of examination. Tiie Univer- 
sity was getting overwhelmed with examinations for very small bequests, 
and he'thought it would be better if the Council were recommended to 
consider this subject of incidence of expenses of examinations for 
scholarships. An addition to the resolution embodying this instmction 
to the Couit was adopted without discussion. Professor Bosooe moved 
that a petition be presented to Her Majesty in Council to grant a sup- 
plemental charter to the Victoria University empowering the University 
to grant degrees in medicine and surgery. The Archbishop of Tork 
seconded the motion, which was adopted. 



It has [been finally arranged that the Bev. C. H. Spargeon will 
leave town in a few days for Mentone. 

The annual summary of British contributions to seventy-sevso 
societies, for foreign mission work, during the financial year 1881, 
has just been completed by Canon Scott Bobertson, of Sittingbonroe. 
The total is £15.381 less than that of the previous year. Tbs 
chief items are as follows: — Church of England Missions, £460,895; 
Joint Societies of Churchmen and Nonconformists, £158,820 ; Engliih 
Nonconformist Societies, £813,177; Scotch and Irish Preabyterisn 
Societies, £155,767 ; Roman Catholic Societies, £10,910.— Total British 
contributions in 1881, £1,093,560. 

Stbest-pbeaohino in London is, according to Mr. Hannay, the Wor- 
ship Street magistrate, becoming all over the metropolis ** beyond bear- 
ing," and not a few good Christian people, we are inclined to think, are 
of the same opinion. The disturbances created in Shorediteh by tbs 
ranting of ex-pugilists and others led, a few days ago, to oross-sum* 
mouses for assault being issued, and provoked the above remait. We 
have every sympathy with aggressive evangelistic work, but we mors 
than doubt whether any lasting success can attend the preaching of the 
Gospel when it involves a street brawl and an appearanoe at Worship 
Street.— C^rMtian World, 

Both the Established and the Free Churches of Scotland 
have provided valuable courses of lectures in the Scottish 
capital during the winter months. Those delivered on San- 
day afternoons in St. Giles' Cathedral, Edinburgh, and in 
the cathedral of Glasgow, during last winter, by fOTemoet 
men of the Church of Scotland, on " The Faiths of the 
World," form an interesting and instructive volume, giving » 
concise history of the great religious systems of tiie world. 
Principal Caird, Dr. George Matheson, the Rev. John Mihie, 
and the Bevs. Drs. Dodds, Milligan, Macgregor, Stewart 
Bums, Marshall Lang, M. G. Taylor, James Cameron Lees, 



and Bobert Flint were the lecturers. 
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STOCKPORT 

GRAND EXHIBITION 



OF 



Ca--^S -A-FIPXil-^IiTCES. 



_ ^ :^rCX>^>OCC' t- ::: ^" ^<:^^z -*>. c<"'OCOO<:,coo»c :^,% - 



This day the following distinguished Visitors will attend by invitation of His Worship 
the Mayor (James Leigh, Esq., J. P.): — 

The Right Honourable Sir J. WHITTAKER ELLIS, Bart., Lord Mayor of London. 

Sheriff DE KEYSER. 

Sheriff SAVORY. 

Sir W. CHAMBERS, Recorder of London. 

Sir JOHN MONXKTON, Town Clerk of London 

Ex-Sheriff Sir RICHARD HANSON. 

Alderman Sir JOHN STAPLES. 

T. H. STAPLES, Esq., Lord Lieutenant of Middlesex. 



ADMISSION ON THIS DAY PROM ELEVEN TO FOUR, 2s. 6d. EACH. 

By Order, 
EDWIN HARDON, Alderman, Hon. Secretary. 
For further particulars see small bills. 



IMMENSE SUeeESS. CROWDED 3SriGHTIiY.. 

PRE^H ftTTP^ACTIOJN^ THI^ WeEK. 

EXHIBITION OF GAS APPLIANCES, 

Spdno Bank mtH, Stockport 

Public Lessons on Cookery Every Evening at 7-30. 

The Admission to all the Gas Exhibition and to the above-named Cookery Classes is 
by a Season Ticket at Is. each admitting every evening at six o'clock : or by Payment of 3d. 
lor every single Admission at six o'clock. 

The Cooking will be Publicly shown and explained. The list of the materials used will be 
plainly written on a black board, and the dishes when Cooked, will be divided into portions 
and sold to the audience. 

These Lectures are intended by the Committee to show the readiness, cheapness, and 
advantages of Cooking by Gas ; also the preparation and the proper Cooking of Food in the 
most economical manner. 

Alderman HARDON, Hon. Secretary. 
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THE INDIAN TEA DIRECT SDPPLT COMPANY, 

40, Market Street {g^fr^^^^^^ Manchester, 

57, ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW, AND 105, NEW STREET,' BIRMINGHAM, 

Sapply Pore Indian Tea from their own Estate, " Eria Barree^" in apper Attain, earefnlly blended with the ehoieeet growtht of other dietriett of lodii 
Assam Tea will, beyond a doabt, always be the staple of every blend of Ipdian Tea ; and takioR this at onr foandation, we ha^e the gnat 
advaptage of being able, oq oar own Estate, to oontrel the proeesi of manafactare, so m to prediue the moat gradf ji«g* ^mv^^ W the jp^afate of the 
oonaamer. 

Other growths, reqaisite to perfect and vary the flaToar, we have selected with the ntmost possible oare; and we can confidently recommend 
the three blends, which we now offer, as Teas of absolate parity, and of the highest possible character. • 

NO. 1 (IN SILVER WRAPPERS) 3/4 PER LB. 

NO. 2 (IN BLUfi „ ) 2/10 

NO. 8 (IN BUFF „ ) 2/4 „ 

QuafUiHet at a Beduetiom 

I N Dl AN TEA i> ^^« ^^^ soluble for efery family. Combines all that is raqoirtd by hooiekeepers. Is 

MOST EOONOmOAL, BEST FLAVOUBED, MOST REFRESHING, STRICTLY PURE. 



THE INDIAN TEA DIRECT SUPPLY COMPANY ar» Growen, lm}>orkr*, and Vmdon. 



NOTE THE ADD.^E88-40, MARKET STREET i^!^ii^^K?D, MANCHESTER. 

A PAIR of FITTING-ROOM PORTRAITS 

15s. 



This enables a Lady and Gentleman to Jiave 
TW^O GOOD PORTRAITS taken, Coloured, 

Framed, &e. 
The Size of Frames are 17 by 15 inches. 



xlii B AJNI Jl^£>5 PHOTOGRAPHER) 

OR AT HIS RESIDENCE:— 



Printed Md Pabltebed tor tBe'iyoprietort by CAruerox St Co., as, BiMkfrian, MMMbMtor.—Sotuniay, tfofewher 4. 1882. 
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PAQB 11 PAOK 

Koiet 16 |i ** Intemperanoe and Poyerly " 22 

Bennoo by the Bight Bey. the Lobd Bishop of Manohbsteb, at the | Parliamentary Orators :— I., Bolingbroke 23 

Cathedral 16 I ** Moral Inflaencee of John Boskin's writings.** A paper read before 

Sermon by the Be?. A. Maclaben. D.D., at the Union Ohapel, |! the Buskin Sooiety, by the Be?. J. M.liATHBB 24 



Oxford Boad 17 

Sermon by the Bev. Dr. H. W. Cbosskbt, F.G.S., at Upper Brook 
Street Free Ohnroh 19 



Oheetham, Harporhey, and Prestwieh Parliamentary Debating Sooietiea 25 
General News 26 



A PAIR of SITTING-ROOM PORTRAITS 

FOi?, 15s. 

This enables a Lady and Gentleman to have 
TW^O GOOD PORTRAITS taken, Coloured, 

Framed, &e. 
The Size of Frames are 17 by 15 inches. 



OR AT HIS RESIDENCE!— 

B. B. has no Portrait Clubs, nor Commissioned Canvassers. 
HETWOOD A Ck>., Woollen Merchants and Clothiers, 8 and 10, CHUBGH STREET. MANGHESTEB. 



For a few wMka onlj, of B0T3,' YOUTHS' and MEN'S OLOTHINO of every deteription. A large Stook saved in almost perfect eooditioo, 

at ptiees to ensare immediate oleirance. 

WOOLXiES^ OLOTHS: 
AboQt 1,500 pieeef.eoDsistiog of LABIBS' MA.NTLV JAOKBT A ULSTER CLOTH, IMITATION 8BAL8KIN8, A8T&A0HAN8, 

POLABIANS, WOB8TEO OOATINGS, TWEED SUITINGS, Ao. 

Theee Goods ere tery slightly dAmaged, bat in order to seoare an immediate sale tbej are offered at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 

HETWOOD & Co., Temporary Premises (for a few weeks only) 31 & 33, CHURCH S' 
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Manchester. 



SIDEBOTHAM & Co., 
CHURCH & SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 

Patentees and Sole Makers of the 

"Natinn al' CONVERTIBLE P est, 

For use in Schools, Mission Churches, &c. This Desk tforms also a 

»• Seat with Back," and »* Table with Scat." 

Illustrated Price List on application. 

Designs and Estimates furnished for every description of 

Ohtiroli and School Fittmge i also for Mediaeval Metal Work. 

277bL^QKFRIARS-ST., MANCHEStER. 

GOLDEN BITTERS. — A CbarmiDg '• Pick-Me-Up." 
A Great CURE for INDIGESTION, LIVEH COMPLAINTS, and 
DYSPEPSIA, and a Perfect SUBSTITUTE for QUININE. 
Bold in Is., 2a. 6d., and 48. 6d. bottles. 
E G. HUGHES, Chemist. VICTORIA STREET, Manchester. 

RERETON'S COUGH LOZKNGES.— Celebrated for 
their Agreeable Taste, and effectual as a CURE FOR COUGH 
AND BRONCHITIS. 

Sold in 6d. and Is. boxes. 
E. G. HUGHES, Chemist, VICTORIA STREET, Manchester. 

K 



413, OXFORD ROAD. 

Jtencb Xenbino Sibrar)^. 

Nearly 400 vols. : including works by the 
following Authors :— 

Emile Souvesfre 



Victor Hugo. 
Edmond About. 
Chateaubriand. 
Adolphe Belot 
Adoiphe Belot et D ant in 
M. Guizot, 
Erckmann-Chatrian. 



Emile Zola. 
George Sand. 
Jules Verne. 
Balzac. 

PauldeKock. &c.,&c 
Alexandre Dumas, 



ARSWOOD BOUQUET.— The Sweetest of all 

Perfumes for the Hamdkerchief. Large bottles. Is. each. 
E. G. HUGBES, Chemist, VICTORIA STREET, Manohester. 



ICbe Ip^ulpit IRecorb, 

AND 

MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY, 1 CHRONICLE. 
PARLIAMENTARY DEBATING SOCIETY) 



SUBSCRIPTION: 



Per Quarter. 
Per Year... 



Post Free. Payable in Advance. 



, Is. 81. 
69. 6d. 



The Proprietors will be glad if Secretaries ofMotaal Improvement 
Societies will send a copy of their Syllabus to them at once. 

CHURCH AND CHAPEL NOTICE^ INSERTED AT MODERATE 

BATES. 



TERMS: 

2/- per montb. 5/- per quarter. 18 j- per year. 

Catalogue Post Free^ 2^d. 

CHRISTMAS CARDS 

Immense Variety. Splendid Selections. 

From 2d. per doz. of ISards. 



PLATING CARDS, De la Rue's & GoodaU's, 

This Season's Designs. From 9d. to 5s, per Pack. 



DRAWING MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 



Large Assortment of Stereoscopic Slides. 



•5 



418, OXFORD STREET. 
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NOTES. 



The scheme expounded by the Mayor of Coventry for the 
settlement of the Vicar Rate agitation in the parish of Holy 
Trinity has now been before the public six weeks. During 
the period which has elapsed strenuous efiforts have been 
made to collect the sum of £5,000, which the authorities of 
the church at the time declared to be the lowest amount which 
they could accept in commutation of the rate. Circulars have 
been sent to all the payers of the rate, with the return post- 
age paid to insure response. An active private canvass has 
been made by gentlemen favourable to a voluntary settle- 
ment, and a further solicitation has also been made by the 
Mayor to those residents who had passed over the first appeal 
without subscribing. The result of these well-deserving 
efforts has bean one upon which the Church party of Coventry 
cannot be congratulated. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
fund was started by a handsome anonymous donation of ^6250, 
and that this sum has been supplemented by several liberal 
donations from gentlemen non-resident in the parish, bringing 
the outside help up to £1,000, the fund at the present time 
stands at barely £3,800. The inadequateness of the amount 
raised is in great part due to the refusal on the part of members 
of the congregation to subscribe to the fund on the ground of 
its beiug " a concession to mob law and organised disorder." 
This refusal is a matter for surprise, seeing that the principle 
of the rate is universally condemned, and that a commutation 
payment by which the rate shall be immediately abolished is 
the proper and only practical remedy. There is an impression 
in the city, however, that before the end of the year the Church 
party will accept the amount subscribed, in order to rid them- 
selves of the diflficulty. 



A SINGULAR state of things is likely to arise at St. 
John's, Miles Platting, and from what took place on Monday 
night -it seems likely that there will be two organizations 
at work in the parish. The parishioners and the church- 
wardens treat the new curate as a stranger ond intruder, 



and decline to co-operate with him. They declare that 
their attitude towards him will be one of passive resist- 
ance. The Bev. Harry Cowgill, the former curate, who, 
until Mr. Pym's appointment, had charge of the church, 
remains in the parish, and on Monday night last he and 
the churchwardens held the private monthly meeting of 
communicants in the schools adjoining the church. Mr. 
Pym was not invited to the meeting, and left the church 
after evensong, at which there was an average attendance, 
but no official was present to receive the curate. Although 
tbe intention is not declared, there is no doubt that Mr. Pym 
will not be allowed to attend either day or Sunday school, as 
the school buildings are the private property of Sir Percival 
Heywood, the patron of the living. It is usual to hold the 
parochial meetings in the schools, and this will probably be 
continued for the present under Mr. Cowgill and the wardens. 
All the school officials signed the protest, in which Mr. Pym 
is described as an intruder, and the parishioners declared that 
they could not hold out the right hand of fellowship to him. 



In Paris a new system of transmitting force to a distance 
is about to be tried. It consists in maintaining in a pipe 
system by means of engines at a central station a certain 
degree of vacuum (67 centimetres of mercury). A branch 
pipe enters the house of each subscriber, and is connected 
with a rarified air motor devised by M. Tatin. The sewers 
in the Boulevard Voltaire and the Avenue Parmentier are 
utilised for the pipes, in a distance of 650 yards. The pipes 
are mainly iron, but those entering the house are lead. The 
Tatin motor presents the necessary qualities of great simpli- 
city and easy replacement of pieces. It has a vertical oscil- 
lating cylinder. Each motor is arranged to work at an 
average speed ; the work f ^r all is thus sensibly constant, 
whence results a very easy method of charging subscribers 
for their consumption of power. 

The same success which attended the auspicious opening 
of the Blue Bibbon campaign in Canterbury has continued 
to attend the working of the movement. The addresses of 
Mr. B. T. Booth have on each occasion appeared to make a 
deep impression on the immense gatherings, numbering 
nearly 4,000 persons nightly. The Dean of Canterbury and 
the Bishop of Dover have both been publicly decorat d with 
the blue ribbon by Mr. Booth, who, in doing so, mentioned 
with extreme gratification that it was the first opportunity 
he had had of performing the ceremony in England upon 
one occupying the position of Bishop. Both of these acts 
were attended with tumultuous appl use on the part of those 
present. Up to last night about 1,100 persons had signed 
the x^ledge. At the evening meeting the Bishop presided, 
and strongly urged all to join the mission, inchiding members 
of the Church of England Temperance Society. Mr. Booth 
also spoke, and about 500 subsequently took the blue ribbon. 
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SERMONS. 



By the Loud Bishop of Makohbsteb, in the Cathedral, Sunday 
Evening, 5ih November, 1882. 



'* This I pray that your loye may aboand yet more and more in know- 
ledge and in all jadgment, that ye may approve tbinga that are excellent, 
that ye may be sincere, and without offence until the day of Christ.*'— 
PMlippiant /., 9-10. 

After iome general comments on St^ PauVs EpUtle$, showing how the 
Apostle himself grew in that love^ which he prays may abound with the 
Philippians, his lordship said : — 

THE love which St. Paul would see possessing and 
reigning over the hearts of men was to he a strong, 
wise, discerning, well-regulated love, not a mere ideal passion, 
flickering up and down, and wandering to and fro, hardly 
knowing where to settle, like some poor hee, fluttering hither 
and thither amongst the flowers of Summer, hut settling 
nowhere. The love which he would have men grasp and 
apprehend is the Divine Love of God, in the redemption of 
the world by Jesus Christ, and that redemption, and the 
sense of it, did not consist so much in a man's bei jg able to 
say — " I am saved, I am converted," but rather appearing, 
by its fruits, in a really changed and sanctified life, that was 
the fruits of righteousness with which the Apostle desired to see 
men's souls filled. '' And to approve the things that are 
excellent." The man who had this love must possess the 
facalty of being able to discriminate between things that differ — 
he must be filled with knowledge. And, dear friends, never 
was there a time when this teaching was more applicable than 
at the present, when so many men are zealous. It is, indeed, 
the temper that made the Gospel of Christ conquer the world ; 
but do you think that those great Apostles and Evangelists, 
who went about, taking their lives in their hands, daring to 
defy the great power of Home, and setting the world at 
naught, — do you think that they occupied their time with 
such vain a^d idle questions as oftentimes are occupying our 
attention at this time ? If you think so, read the second 
chapter of the Epistle to the Colossians— one of those Epistles 
of the imprisonment, to which I have been referring, and see 
how he warns those Christians to take care and not be 
beguiled on the one hand by false philosophy, and on the 
other hand by idle ceremonies, 

*' For in Christ dwelleth all the f alneas of the Godhead bodily, and ye 
are complete in Him, which is the head of all principality and power: in 
whom also ye are oircnmcised with tbe circnmcision made without 
hands, in patting off the body of the sins of tbe flesh by the circnm- 
cision of Christ: buried with Him in baptism, wherein ye are also 
risen with Him through the faith of the operation of God, who hath 
raised Him from the dead.** 

I say these men did not occupy themselves with trifles, they 
had the rare faculty of being able to discriminate between 
things that differ, and being able to approve all things that 
were excellent. They had learned what things could admin- 
ister grace, and strengthen their own souls, and they taught 
the people who heard them, to seek for the sam9 grace in the 
same way. They pointed ever to Christ, who was to them a 
living person, close to hand, and they would not hide Him 



behind clouds of incense and groups of ceremonies. I do 
not know whether zeal for good causes is increasing in the 
world or not. There is abundant zeal no doubt, but often- 
times it is misplaced zeal, and the cause in which it is shown 
is not worthy of it. The Apostle bears witness to his own 
countrymen, that they had zeal, but not according to know- 
ledge. He tells the Galatians that it was good always to be 
zealously affected in a good thing, and we, having this cause, 
ought likewise to be zealously affected, but to be zealous in a 
matter of no importance, is waste of energy, and sometimes 
disastrous consequences flow from it. In what are called 
fashionable circles there is none of this zeal. There a 
fashionable apathy reigns supreme, and earnestness is thought 
to be fatal to a man's secular prospects. How could an 
earnest man hope to succeed in the highly-polished society of 
the present day ? How could an earnest clergyman succeed 
in a circle of this kind? A sort of tepid Laodiceanism, 
which begins to doubt whether there is such a thing as truth 
at all, is the spirit which is fashionable iu the world just now. 
Men will discuss most solemn topics at their dinner tables 
over their wine, and wonder how people can be so excited 
and interested over things which, to those who are discussing 
them, are of no interest at all. This lack of interest in 
things which require earnestness; has not, however, rendered 
the case of the young EngUshman of the present day 
hopeless. On the contrary, there are some very hopeful 
signs. I am told that there are Officers in the Guards who 
are not too proud to go and seek out the poor and wretched 
of the East end of London, and relieve their wants ; and 
certainly these men were not found to be the last to take 
their places against the enemy at the storming of Tel-el-Kebir. 
Our golden youth can throw off this fashionable apathy when 
the occasion demands, but too often when zeal is shewn, it is 
wanting in those qualities which the Apostle requires. The 
Apostle wants a discriminating power, discerning what is good 
and excellent. Zeal to-day is partisan in character. If a 
man does not belong to a party, he is nowhere. He looks 
round and finds that everyone with whom he might like to 
work shoulder to shoulder, expects him to pronoimce " Shibbo- 
leth '* as in their way. H^ does not care how he pronounces it. 
He cares not so long as he can speak in the tone that is 
needed to stir up men's torpid hearts. It is a sad and dis- 
couraging thing that one must look to the right hand and to the 
left in the stress of the battle, to find someone standing aside 
and saying 

** Just let me hear how joa pronoonce the watohword Shibboleth 
before I join you in the fight.** 

So our zeal becomes first partisan, then unintelligent, then it 
becomes narrow, then ungenerous, and then unfair. Controversy 
is a hateful thing, and acts with terrible effect upon him who 
uses it, if he is not upon his guard. Those of you who are at 
all aware of the currents of controversy, must be aware that 
I am not exaggerating, when I say that it is narrow, un- 
generous, and unfair. Men are jealous for what they call the 
Church, but when you come to look at what they mean by 
the Church it is for their party. They would, if it were pos- 
sible, crush out those who do not belong to their party, that 
they might stand alone in the earth. They seem to be una- 
ware of one of the first conditions of the Church's well-being 
and prosperity. The prayer of our Lord Jesus Christ for tbe 
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Church's prosperity was, that the Church might be one, 
and by its oneness might bear a testimony to the world 
that He, its Head and its Founder was sent from God. 
Where is the oneness of the Church to-day? Whither 
has it vanished? It is gone, and the Church is broken 
into fragments. Men here, there, and everywhere are 
challenging the Church and the authority of the Church, 
for what after all turns out to be only their little, 
miserable party. How can the Church prosper so long as it 
is divided, and as we see it divided now ? Are not imity, 
peace, and concord the very first conditions of the Church's 
success ? Is there no meaning for us in the account of the 
building of the Temple on Mount Moriah, when we are told 
that it was built of stone made before it was brought thither, 
and that there was no sound of chisel or hammer heard in the 
consecrated precincts, and yet it grew and became a temple of 
the Lord ? Is there no meaning in that to tell us, that in all 
this clamour and intiensity of the controversy which is going 
on all around, we are losing sight of the first principles which 
Christ set up upon the earth, so that the love of God to man 
might be made known to wandering, erring, thirsting souls ? 
My firiends, if we can, let us for our own souls' healths sake, 
and also for the sake of the growth and progress of the 
Church, try to gather into our own souls a little more of that 
blessed Divine temper, that seems to have pervaded the 
Apostle's soul during the latter days of his life, when with 
him, it was love, faith, joy, and peace in believing. These 
were the great graces which he had won from God by prayer, 
energy, experience, and labour. These are the things we 
need to-day, and not the feelings of party. To apply this, 
how much I lament to see the heat that is evolved 
throughout the length and breadth of the land over 
the great question of the education of the people. Just now 
the School Board contest is going on all over England, and it 
is assuming most of the worst features of a political contest. 
I do not mean to say that public-houses are thrown open, and 
that electors are cajoled to give their votes, but criminations 
and recriminations, and angry denunciations of opponents 
have reproduced all the appearances to which we are only 
too well accustomed, when a political contest is going on. I 
hope I am as much in earnest for the education of the people 
to be religious, and for the competition between Board 
Schools and Voluntary Schools to be fair and generous, for 
no unnecessary expenditure to be incurred, as any one ; but 
my temperament, whether fortunately or unfortunately, 
is one that can take no interest in this party strife. I 
want to see the people educated. I want to see good 
schools. I want to see the work done, and well done. 
I regret that the Church and the other religious denomina- 
tions were not equal to the task, which they might have 
undertaken, so that School Boards became an absolute 
necessity, if a sufficient education was to be placed in the 
reach of every child ; but, while I regret that there was a 
necessity for School Boards, there was a necessity, and we 
Churchmen should be the first to acknowledge it. By our 
not doing the work I suppose we were not able to do it. 
Surely because we did not, or could not do it ourselves, we 
will not be angry and jealous, because others have stepped in 
and done their part m it. Now the situation being what it 
18, I simply desire to see the work done thoroughly, with as 
httle friction, and as little that is revolutionary as possible, 



The Rev. A. Maolarbn, D.D., ai the Union Chapel^ Oxford 
Road, Sunday morning, 5th November, 1882. 



*' For it pleased the Father that in him should all fulness dwell ; and 
having mode peace through the blood of his cross, by him to reconcile 
all things nnto himself ; by him I say whether they be things in earth or 
things in heaven. And yon that were sometimes alienated and enemies 
in yoar mind, by wicked works, yet now hath he reconciled in the body 
of his flesh throagh death." Col, J., 20, 21, and portion of 22. 



AFTER a brief reference to a former sermon, the preacher 
proceeded : — ^In our text we have again the dignity of the 
person and the work of Christ set forth in three aspects. (1) 
In relation to God the possessor of the whole Divine fulness. 
(2) In relation to the universe '' having made peace through 
the blood of his Cross by him to reconcile all things unto 
himself." (3) In relation to the Church '< you that were 
enemies yet now hath he reconciled in the body of his fiesh 
through death." So, as to God, He was the Possessor of 
His fulness, as to the universe in some secondary sense, its 
Reconciler with God, and as to the Church, its Reconciler 
with the Father. 

So then there are three points that I have to deal with 
this morning, and I must, at the outset, beg yon to remember 
that the purpose of these lectures on these epistles is not so 
much to indicate, in all its references, its great truths, as to 
state simply and distinctly the meaning of the Apostle before 
us, and not so much to deliver a theological lecture, as to 
expound a bit of the Bible. This will explain the superfici- 
aUty with which, in some respects, I am obliged to treat the 
subject. 

"It pleased the Father that in him should all fulness 
dwell," or, if you like to take the words more literally and 
fully, *' the Father pleased that in him should all fulness 
dwell," and the Father was pleased by him to reconcile all 
things to himself. So the rock foundation on which the 
whole person, dignity, and work of Jesus Christ is laid, is 
the eternal good pleasure of the Infinite God who has sent 
His Son, because He loved the world, that the world through 
Him might be saved. Hence comes the deepest meaning of 
that message which came fluttering down upon the Master's 
head, when the spirit descended upon Him like a dove — 
" This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased." The 
Father wills that the fulness should dwell in Him, and the 
Father delegated that the fulness should dwell in Him. 

I now turn for a moment to the inferences and consequences 
which the Apostle taught from this indwelling of the whole 
dignity in Jesus Christ, and the first thought again runs 
parallel with the previous section of the Epistle. The declara- 
tion, that, just as in nature and in the universe Jesus Christ, 
the word of God, was Maker and Lord oi all things, so is He 
to the universe the Reconciler to God, " having made peace 
through the blood of His Cross, it pleased the Father by 
Christ to reconcile all things xmio Himself, whether they be 
things in earth or things in heaven." 

Now the first point, which I wish to make is one of some 
importance, for the interpretation of these great and difficult 



points is that you should notice the precise correspondence 
national progress on sound and right lines being as it ought, between this language about the Reconciler with the former 
tobeofparamountimpoitancetoall. f language about the Creation. "By Him were all things 
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created that are in heaven and m earth/* ** by Him," or 
rather ** through Him, to reconcile all things, whether they 
be things in earth or things in heaven." Do you notice the 
difference in the phrases in the order in which '* things in 
eartl^and things in lieaven " is given. In the order of the 
Creation the things in heaven are first, and the things in 
earth second ; in the order of the Beconcihation the things 
in earth are first, and the things in heaven are second. Now 
this may be a hint for us. I would have you observe that 
the Heconciliation here spoken of, whatever it may be, is one 
that does not only apply to reasoning and intelligent creatures. 
. It is not only men or spirits, persons who are to be reconciled, 
who, of course, alone can be reconciled in the deep and full 
and proper meaning of the word, for it is they alone that can 
cherish, and they alone that can dismiss enmity, but the 
reconciliation here spoken of, whatever it may be, is conter- 
minous with creation. It covers the same ground — the one 
overlaps the other. In both there is a reference not only to 
spiritual things but to the whole fabric and frame of created 
things. The meaning of the idea reconcihation, therefore, 
must differ when it is appUed to men to whom it is applicable 
in its fullest sense, and when it is applied to inanimate things 
to which it can only be applied in a secondary sense. I 
would make another observation, viz., that from that the 
language here before us, the apostle thinks of the reconciling 
act as done and done with — that it lies there in the past, 
however slowly the consequences of reconcihation may be 
worked out and appropriated. If we consider a moment we 
shall come to the conclusion that the only meaning Ibhat can 
be taken from these words is, that, if anywhere in the whole 
universe there should be creatures made by Christ, as the 
Word of God and in any sense or manner alienated from the 
Divine Government, then, from the magnet of the cross 
there shoots out an influence which is felt over all the realm 
of Creation. I do not think that the words of my text have 
any bearing, so far ^ as I can understand tbem, upon the 
question, '' shall all intelUgent creatures, at some subse- 
quent period of Creation's history, be gathered together in 
conscious communion with God in Christ," but they have a 
bearing on this, that the Cross is the greatest work of Divine 
love and sacrifice ever offered, and was, and is. a reconciling 
power which sends out its influence all through the universe, 
whether soever the creative power has reached. The cross 
is the centre of the arch supporting all creation, and as 
from the sun, there streams out a palpable influence for 
miUions of miles, that binds planets into a unity. So Paul 
tells us here from the cross of Christ, there poured out 
influence into heights and depths far beyond our ken, that 
may bind the creation unto one round the throne of God. 
That seems to me to be taught, but when you come to split 
the idea into parts, and to analyse it, and to ask for details 
and specifications, I say "No, you are getting out of the 
region of revelation into speculation.'* We do not know 
anything of such matters. We have no knowledge, no 
experience to interpret its hints, and piece together its words. 
The future, with all its obscurity, is not to be measured with 
a sure computation. We may take our deductions from the 
plain words of Scripture, and our ideas as to how much is 
included in them, but we must not take these ideas and put 
them upon the same level with the Word itself. I believe that 



Christ is the Eeconciler through the universe, but how, in 
what regions, and how far that reconcihng power shall be 
actually appropriated by the whole range of intellectual 
creatures, I do not know. I do not care to go into the 
question. I cannot put my guesses and uncertainties into 
the place of God's Word ; but it seems to me to be distinct 
enough that men universally have in that Cross a reconciling 
power. As for the other things upon earth, there are words 
in the Scriptures which speak about Heaven's advocate as if, 
in some measure and in some sense, there had passed over 
Creation a shade, whether subjective only or really objective, 
a shadow of man's sin for both physical death and tbe 
convulsions of nature bear witness to it. Still, seeing that 
man's sin lays hold upon nature, and compels it often to 
disobedience to God, and seeing that man's sin makes nature 
his enemy often, and seeing that man's sin pollutes this fedr 
earth, physically as well as morally, and seeing that man's 
sin has laid innumerable woes on man's humble friends round 
about him, one need not say that it is merely poetry. The 
details have only to be filled in to complete the picture where 
the Apostle says the creature was made subject to vanity. 

*' In the heavens." Though we cannot suppose that the 
spiritual beings there need reconciliation in its deepest sense, 
still they obtain a new taste of spiritual things. We know 
that all the orders of spiritual beings the Cross has been a 
revelation of deeper things than they ever knew before, into 
which angels desired to look, and into which angels looking 
are drawn nearer to the throne ; and you may take that 
wonderful vision in the Apocalypse as being a commentary 
on the words of my text, where the seer describes in the 
centre of the throne a lamb in the midst, and gathered 
round him the living creatures the representatives of creation, 
and the elders the representatives of the Church and the 
angels the first-born of the heavens, and drawn into concen- 
trated circles sing with loving and harmonious praise unto 
the Lamb which was slain. Creation is one, not only because 
the work of one will and of one voice, but because there 
stands in the midst of it the Cross of Calvary the ensign to 
the people to which all must bow and adore. 

And now I come in my last place to say a word as to 
'* how this reconciliation affects each of us," for it is reahzed in 
its highest form in the Church on earth. 

'* Yet you who were alienated and enemies in your mind 
by wicked works." 

Note the plain and rough, and as it would be supposed to 
be nuw-a-days very narrow description which the Apostle 
gives here of the state of humanity apart from Christ. 
Humanity, that is you and me. Is it not ? Let us not lose 
our personality in the abstraction. Humanity means me to 
begin with, as far as I am concerned, and here it says 
alienated, that is, we are strangers, far away, people living 
remote, at a distance, averse in heart, and will. Our fore- 
fathers no doubt were tempted to put that a great deal too 
strongly, and we are rather tempted to put it a great deal too 
gingerly, and it has got to be thought old-fashioned, and 
behmd the times and so forth. Now that is the worst woid 
to say to these cultivated ladies and gentlemen round about 
us. I am afraid many of my dear friends before me do wot 
love God. Well take a plain test. Do you ever think about 
Him if you ^ ; j help it ? Take another plain test. Do you 
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ever do anything because He wishes you to do it ? Look at 
my text—** Enemies in your mind '' says St. Paul, and then 
he seems to think ** 1 had better prove that." Enemies in 
your mind. If you want to have a better definition of the 
word, look at what you do. If you love me keep my command- 
ments is the one side, and the other is, if you do not care to 
do God's will, do not say that you are God's friend. I do. not 
say that you feel strong enmity, that you are guilty of rank 
blasphemous thoughts blossoming into foul speech. I am 
not charging anybody here with that, but I do say that the 
average feeling of the great mass of people, is that they do 
not want to be in the love of Jesus Christ. That is the 
feeling of many dear friends here this morning to God, in 
whose hands is their very breath. They do not keep His 
commandments because their hearts do not bound at tlie 
prospect and the opportunity of doing anything to please 
Him. That is what I want to lay before the hearts of my 
friends this morning. 

The language of my text is, ** Be ye reconciled." There is 
no enmity in the Divine mind. There is no aversion in the 
loving heart of God. There is nothing there of hate and fury 
—nothing of bitterness. There is nothing but infinite and 
perfect love. ** God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto Himself." 

And then notice the agent of the reconciUation. The 
Apostle is exuberant in his language, ** in the body of his 
flesh." That we may see the whole humiliation to which 
ChziBt stooped, the actual corporeal condition into that which 
the great Creator and Beconciler in whom all fulness dwelt 
condescended to go. Mystery and Paradox are like the two 
twin pillars of some great arch, the arch and fabric of our 
Bedemption and the bridge by which we can cross into 
Glory. On the one side is the image of God, on the other 
side the body of His flesh. 

The man Christ Jesus and the lucarnate God, whose 
manhood and whose Divinity conspired together for our 
redemption. ** The body of His flesh throvgh deaths It is 
by his death that his body becomes our redemption and our 
peace. God reconciles us to Himself thereby. The death of 
Christ affects the incidence of Divine government, and makes 
it possible that forgiveness and the assurance of forgiveness 
should come to you and to me. For us, it is that deep and 
wonderful picture of Divine love, matured with death, which 
draws us near. There is here one thing which will ever 
change my alienation into friendship and melt the frost and 
unbehef of my cold heart into love for God. 

Oh I dear brethren, if you want to feel the reality of life, do 
not fling away your faith in the Incarnate Son of God, who 
reconciles the world unto God upon His cross. It is the only 
faith that makes men love God, and binds them to Him with 
mighty bonds that never can be broken. All other types of 
Christiamty are tepid. Lukewarm water is an abomination 
to everybody. The one thing that makes our heart glow with 
love, that makes us cast down our weapons and say, ** Lo, I 
surrender. Thou hast conquered," is to see in Christ the 
perfect love of God, and in His death an all-sufficient sacrifice 
for sin. Dear brethren, what does it avail to you and me 
though the whole universe were bound by silken blood-red 
cords to the Cross of Christ, if you and I are not. 

We then ambassadors for Christ as though God did 
beseech you, we pray in Christ's stead ** Be ye reconciled to 
God." 



By the Eev. Dr. H. W. Cbosskey, F.G.S., Minister of the 
Church of the Messiah, Birmingham, on Sunday morning, 
the 5tli November, at Upper Brook Street Free Church, 
Manchester, 



** And these words, whieh I oommand thee this day, Bhali be in thine 
heart: And thoa shalt teaoh them diligently nnto thy ohildren, and 
Shalt talk of them when thoa sitteet in thine hoase, and when thon 
walkest by the way, and when thoa liest down, and when thoa rieeet 
np/'—Deut. VI., 6<it7. 



THERE are two courses open to a minister upon whom 
devolves the duty that falls upon me to-day. He may 
assume the worth of Sunday School work to be so thoroughly 
acknowledged as to need no direct appeal — select some 
general subject of interest, or he may address himself to the 
specific task, and speak of Sunday School work in its relation 
to the Christian Church. The first course is far away the 
most attractive to the preacher, because to speak of Sunday 
School work is to speak of matters that have been discussed 
ten thousand times over, and therefore a minister can only 
dwell upon what to many would appear commonplaces. At 
the risk, however, of again going over familiar ground, it is 
of such importance that a Christian Church should under- 
stand the new conditions and responsibilities that devolve 
upon it of the religious instruction of the people, that I 
propose to address myself specifically to the subject which 
gathers us together to-day. The determination of the Legis- 
lature that every child in Great Britain should be educated 
marks an epoch second to none in the development of our 
English civilization. It is true that that determination was 
arrived at at a late period in our history ; late almost beyond 
comprehension. There was no necessity save the necessity 
imposed by national carelessness and folly, that education 
should not have prevailed in England centuries back. The 
end is not yet accomplished, but the day of its fulfilment is 
near at hand. The very advantage of educating the people 
was questioned within our own memory. To-day it is 
honourable to engage in educational work. The question 
whether a child should be educated or not is decided for us 
by God himself. The very fact that a child possesses faculties 
is the claim of God upon man for its education. We might as 
well propose to cut ofif the child's limbs, or expose it to death 
if sickly, as useless, as to leave it without the opportunity of 
educating its every faculty. But within human memory men 
were dubious of this. Even now some excellent people are 
inclined to think that too good an education may be given to 
poor people. Even now we have people who hold what to me 
is the supreme blasphemy, the idea that for social or political 
reasons we have to give to the poor man*s child only the 
education of part of its nature. There is still the theory 
afloat in England that Rugby and kindred schools are for the 
rich, grammar schools for the well-to-do, elementary schools 
for poor people — as though education were to be doled out 
like the contents of a shop to people that had money to pay 
for them ; as though in our social organisation it ought not 
to be that God*s gift of faculty should be recognised as God*s 
command for its noblest culture. The density of the igno- 
rance against which our predecessors struggled is beyond 
imagination. Even now it appears like a koubled dream. 
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I recently read in a book on the social condition of the people, 
pnblished in 1850, an authority in that day, now little more 
than thirty years ago, that at that time in England and Wales 
there were eight millions of people who could neither read nor 
write, and that of all the children in England and Wales 
between the ages of five and fourteen not more than half were 
attending any school. I find among papers collected when 1 
was a young man a note of a return as to Manchester when 
the population was 808,000, that then there were 40,000 
children not at school at all. Doubtless in those days noble 
work was done in Sunday Schools in redressing the tyrannical 
oppression of ignorance. But this duty no longer rests upon 
the Church, and we have to accept new conditions, and rise 
to our new responsibiUties. To my mind a day school is as 
unable to give religious instruction as the Sunday School is 
to take the place of the day school. I am perfectly aware that 
in Manchester you are attempting it, and that you have an 
elaborate system of scriptural instruction in your public 
schools. But that is not religious instruction. A child may 
know all the history of the Jews, every detail of the chronicles 
of the Jewish kings, and never have the heart touched or the 
conscience awakened. When you make religion a lesson on 
a par with grammar, and spelling, and writing, and arith- 
metic, you drive it from the secret chamber of the heart. 
When you associate religion with the routine of day school 
life you take away the splendour of its charm, the grace of its 
power, the steadiness of its strength. Beligion cannot be 
taught as a lesson. It must be awakened as an emotion, and 
tixo evils of attempting to teach it in day schools are to my 
mind three-fold. In the first place, you associate it with the 
ordinary routine of school life. In the next place, you fail to 
connect that with the healthful and strengthening associa- 
tions of a Christian Church. A child's religion should be 
associated with some place of worship. Blend it with 
offerings of prayer and praise, and you make it a life-long 
power. In the next place, you take away the feeling of 
responsibiUty from a Christian Church. The motto for every 
Sunday School appears to me this — teach the child to love, 
to admire, to hope, and to trust. Here, however, comes the 
especial difficulty of churches like this — ^believers in a free 
spiritual Christianity. A catechism is easily taught — a child 
can readily learn it by rote. To hear a catechism is a work 
the stupidest teacher can undertake on conditions which any 
child may fulfil. The Bible, taken letter by letter, can also 
easily be taught. There is no difficulty in taking a chapter 
as it stands, liearing it read, and asking questions about the 
little incidents. What are we to do whose theology has 
passed into the realm of spiritual fedth ? What are our 
difficulties ? How are we to meet them ? Certain principles 
stand out for the guidance of our Sunday Schools and of our 
teachers. No teacher should teach a child as true what he 
does not believe himself — ^a simple proposition, but cutting to 
the root of many matters. If you do teach what is not 
personally believed, the child will find it out some day, and 
the retribution of scepticism will come. The first law of 
religious teaching is the absolute accordance of the thing 
tau^' i' 'lie personal conviction of the teacher. There is 
a fam« of Chanuing in his youth, how he was taken by 

hib fatl> hear a great preacher, and impressed with the 

notion tit t' .e might learn glad tidings of the invisible world. 



He heard the old Oalvinistic tale of man's utter helplessness, 
his absolute doom without the interference of sovereign 
grace, and it seemed to the lad that a curse must rest 
upon earth, and darkness and horror veil the face (rf natarsi 
and that every living soul ought strenuously to exert itself to 
dehver man from the fearful doom. When he oame out he 
imagined that people would give up their amusements and 
their business and seek out the salvation of their raee. He 
heard his father say to some one else as they eame out, 
** Sound doctrine, sir." '<It is true," the lad thou^t. " Itis 
all true," and the effect weighed heavily upon his heart Ha 
expected his father would speak with him. They got into the 
chaise, and presently his father began to whistle. They 
reached home, but instead of calling the fiemuly to tell them 
the appalling intelligence, his father took off his boots, pttt 
his feet on the mantelpiece and read the newspaper. Every- 
thing went on as usual, and the question came to the lad— 
"Could what he heard be true." Let those who do not 
believe any special doctrine never attempt to teach anything 
like it. Teach children, for example, that the world was made 
in six days; that Adam and Eve were in the Oarden of Eden, 
and betrayed by the serpent ; that there wasa universal flood; 
that Ood commandedj the slaughter of men, women, and 
children in the Canaanitic wars ; that Christ sent devils into 
the swine. And what will happm when they grow up ? They 
will see that these things are not true. Thtir religion will 
go with the legend they have been taught to assodate 
with it. I do not think there is any more frcutfiil souree d 
scepticism in modem days than the orcUnary way of teaching 
the Bible. When children become men imd women they hear 
lectures upon science ; they read of the new disooveiies that 
have been made, and conscience asserts its own Hfe. Then 
all the Christianity which has been so persistently and 
inextricably associated with ancient legend loses hold upon 
their hearts, and with the legend the f&ith falls. At the same 
time, let the teacher remember I am only giving here the 
negative side. The positive duty is as great or greats tiian 
the negative one. All great things in^tliis world have been 
done by believers. It is a great mistake to suppose that 
liberal Christianity is a series of negations. It is a series of 
profound convictions. I reject the common notion about the 
Bible — that it is a mere collection of infallible texts, because 
I believe more grandly in the Bible itself as a Book of life, 
the record of mortal struggle to reach the heights of God from 
the depths of sin. The human Bible is the Book of Life, tbe 
textual Bible the Book of Death. I believe that the world was 
not made in six days, because I believe more grandly of creation, 
because this world shines forth ipore brightly as a star of (jk>d 
when we trace its growth, as of the growth of the flower fiK)ni 
the seed ; because it is a grander world when we look upon it 
as the growth of countless ages by means of unceasing 
processes than as a mere miraculously placed sphere in an 
empty sky. I disbeheve the scheme of salvation, beeause I 
beUeve in a larger mercy ; because I have faith in Qod as my 
father ; his great tenderness is vaster for than the creeds of 
man. Educate the sense of right by drawing out the faculty 
of the child. The evil of common methods is that they are 
external, that the appeal is to the outward, not the inward, 
authority. In a certain school, for example, of which I heard, 
the case of Ananias and Sapphira was made to exhibit tbe 
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pupil's knowledge of falsehood, and an extremely intelligent 
inspeetor visiting it asked the teaoher whether his children 
did not know that people were not struck down now a days 
for telling falsehoods. The teaoher replied that he cotdd 
qaote a case in point as an answer to the question. He had 
deteeted a boy in a falsehood and publicly punished him, and 
the next morning a schoolmate said to the teacher, *'I 
have been thinking. You once told us that God was the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever. If that is true, why did not 
Ood kill that boy for lying as well as Ananias and Sapphira." 
The teacher said, '* I could not answer him." This simple 
tale directs ns to the right method of moral teaching. It should 
be done by drawing out the conscience of the children. It 
often seems to me that when men say that without the 
authority cf the Bible there is no moraUty, they are simply 
destrojring the foundations of monJity itself. It is not the 
subject which is taught, but the spirit with which it is taught, 
that determines its religious character. Any subject will 
make a religious subject. From the outward universe, the 
nature of man, the history of nations, the biographies of great 
men, works of human genius, the life of Christ, incidents, 
laws, experiments may be taken through which the teacher 
may reach young hearts. Our responsibilities are vast. Who 
is Ihe^, as the years pass over him, that does not feel more 
and more deeply the majesty and glory of childhood ? It is 
no insigaifieant matter of instinct that grandfather and grand- 
mother axe the dearest friends of the young child. Children 
will pass over us middle aged men and scarcely notice us, but 
will run to old men and rest in peace upon their knees. As 
age comes youth shines with more glorious beauty and child- 
hood — has a more unfiathomable charm. President Garfield 
is reported to have said, ** I feel a profounder reverence for a 
boy than for a man. I never meet a boy in the streets without 
feding that I owed him a salute, for I know not what possibi- 
lities may be buttoned up within his shabby coat." How 
strange a thing it is that we enter this world so helpless, so 
dependent upon our siurroundings. The other day I saw a 
small child hardly able to speak in the midst of a busy street 
surrounded by a crowd. The poor little thing could not tell 
where it livedo or how it could get back to its home. What 
responsibility rests upon a Christian church that children 
should be guided in their helplessness ; children entering life 
appeal to us as that poor lost child to learn their way home ! 
Take two children. Take a child out of the worst part of 
Manchester ; change it with one in the best. Put one in the 
dose and crowded den — the other in the comfortable home 
with every appliance. You will doubtless find that inherited 
tempers will appear, but equally doubtless outward circum- 
stances will be more or less redemption. On the moral and 
reUgiooB life of our people our civilization depends. We 
are too boastful. We have ten thousand new sources of 
material comfort, and the stress we place upon them is far 
too great. Telegraphs may flash messages which are not to 
our credit ; the imperial power may be exerted with moral 
culpability ; we May travel quickly on wicked errands. There 
is nothing in the telegraph or the railway, or the steamship, 
or in our imperial power that can assure our future. We 
are apt to be too blind to the greatness there has been 
on tiiis earth, and the grandeur of the old civilisation. As 
for material wealth, Palmyra in the desert and a thousand 



other cities amassed the luxuries of existence. The philosophy 
of Greece is still a light to our schools, and has made its 
immortal mark upon the history of the human intellect. In 
art we vainly strive to equal the creations of ancient days. 
In empire Rome, held north, south, east, and west, with a 
firm and civilising hand. In Athens and Rome men and 
women lived highly cultured, graceful, and genuine lives. 
But all is past, and if we trust to our commerce or inventions, 
our empire, and in our pride neglect the reverence for that 
which is above us, in some of the isles of the Pacific, or in 
same ot the regions of Mid Africa, wiU be the greater civili- 
sation of the future. Unless we cherish and sustain reverence 
for the highest and the noblest within the hearts of our 
people, there is a reserve of barbarism in the heart of dvili- 
sation which will conquer us. The Boman Empire was attacked 
from without. Our danger is from within. I plead for this 
larger character for religious instructipn because I believe 
that in Christian reverence, in bowing down the heart before 
that which is supreme in righteousness, the seed of civilisa- 
tion is sown for the world, and the redemption from sin is 
won for every living soul. 



On Sunday last, Mr. Justice Day, one of Her Majesty's 
Judges of Assize, attended solemn High Mass at St. Chad's 
Boman Catholic Church, Gheetham HiU Bead. The church 
was crowded, and the sermon was preached by the Very Bev. 
Canon Sheehan, Yicar*General, on the Gospel of the day. 
The choir, under the direction of Mr. J. J. Heyes, sang 
Gounod's " Messe Solennelle " for the first time. 

The National Union fob the Suppbession of Intehpeb- 
ANOE. — Mr. Herbert Birch writes from The Vicarage, Black- 
bum, that " some years ago the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, and the Bishop of Chester withdrew from this 
association, and since then (in 1881) the Charity Organization 
Society advertised it in The Times. Within the last few days 
the Duke of Westminster, the Lord Bishop of Liverpool, and 
the Bight Bev. Bishop Yaughan (of Salford) have publicly 
withdrawn from this 'Nalional Union.' I ask you to give 
these facts a place in The Times, in the hope that those whose 
names appear as patrons and supporters of this association 
may make careful inquiry into its character, either from the 
Charity Organization Society or from those capable of judging 
its worth. In the district where it is best known, it has not 
the support of a single temperance leader." — The Times. 

Society of Biblical ARCHiBOLOGY. — The thirteenth 
session of the Society of Biblical Archaeology was opened 
on Tuesday evening, at 9, Conduit Street, Regent Street. 
The president, Dr. Birch, keeper of the Oriental Antiqui- 
ties in the British Museum, was in the chair, and amongst 
those present were Professor Oppert, member of the 
French Institute, and M. E. Revillout, of the Egyptian 
Museum at the Louvre. The first paper laid before the 
meeting was by the latter gentleman. It gave an account 
of a demotic papyrus, seemingly of the second century, 
and containing the malediction of an Egyptian mother on 
her son for embracing Christianity. A paper was also 
read by Mr. Theophilus G. Pinches, on *• Some recent 
discoveries bearing on the Ancient History and Chro- 
nology of Babylonia." 
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Cl^t IPuIpit llaortr. 



MANCHESTER, NOYEMBEB 11th, 1882. 



INTEMPERANCE AND POVERTY. 



" rpHE poor always ye have with you." The truth of 

X this saying of the Great Teacher could not have 
been more apparent eighteen centuries ago in Palestine, 
than it is this day in England. 

Look at our streets. Day and night they are crowded 
with wretched children ; their shoeless feet are freezing 
in the mud ; their rag-covered bodies- shivering in the 
piercing wind ; their pinched and wizened faces yoid of 
all childhood. How vast is the misery, which, in spite of 
our boasted wealth, exists in our' midst, must be evident 
even to the casual observer. 

That every community should have its poor is unavoid- 
able. Unfortunates are born, the halt, the blind, the 
imbecile, the very old and the young deprived by death 
of those on whose support they should depend : to provide 
for these is the duty of the State and the privilege of the 
Christian. 

All these form but a small part of that vast multitude of 
men and women who pass their lives in poverty and 
wretchedness, too often the miserable parents of more 
miserable children, and whose only provision against 
sickness and old age is the workhouse. 

The causes, or rather cause, of this misery so wide- 
spread, is as apparent as the misery itself, it may be 
summed up in one word — intemperance. The evil then 
being known, how shall we combat it ? What hopes have 
we of finally overcoming it ? 

Fifty years ago Richard Turner told his hearers at 
Preston, **ihat nothing but ie-ie-Utal would do it" Since 
then from pulpit and platform the same doctrine has 
been preached, teetotal and temperance societies have 
been formed in every part of the country, yet drunken- 
ness does not decrease. And the reason for this is not far 
to seek. However large the army of teetotalism may be, 
few, we think, very few drunkards swell its ranks. Its 
recruits are drawn from church and chapel, but the class 
amongst which drunkenness is most rife has little to do 
with church or chapel. A thousand take " the pledge," 
a hundred keep it, but niiiety-nine out of the hundred 
belong to that class, the least likely to offend against 
sobriety. 

The disease is known, an unfailing remedy offered, but 
the sick man will not take it, neither precept nor example 
will induce him. Is his case then hopeless ? 



Half a century ago drunkenness was prevalent nigh 
and low, amongst the educated and uneducated. To be 
a three-bottle-man was some mark of social distinction. 
To sit at table till you slipped under it was no disgrace 
to a gentleman. 

The next thirty years wiU produce a change in this 
respect quite as marked among the lower class, as has 
already taken place amongst the upper and middle 
classes. 

Pulpit, platform, and press may aid the good work, but 
the school alone can, and we believe, will accomplish it. 

Labour combined against capital has secured for itself 
one great boon — shortened hours of toil. But how do 
so many spend the time thus gained? In the public 
house. The blessing is thus turned into a curse. Are there 
not mechanics' institutes, free libraries, evening classes f 
Yes, thanks to Lord Brougham and the enlightened men 
who followed in his footsteps, we have all these, but nine 
out of every ten of the men and women belonging to the 
class we refer to, are incapable of deriving any advantage 
from these institutions, which have been created for their 
special benefit. 

Taken from school before education could have made 
any permanent impression on their minds. How many 
of these have forgotten, through the long years ol toil, 
even the little reading and writing they had once acquired. 

Now the children, even of the poorest, receive in our 
national schools, an education more liberal than that in 
the reach of the middle class thirty years ago. 

Education does not necessarily make a people virtuous, 
but will certainly free it from a vice, the evil consequences 
of which are so certain and evident, as those which follow 
in the train of intemperance. 



The report' of the Wesleyan Methodist Sunday Sohool 
Union shows that the schools of the denomination throughout 
the country are in a flourishing condition. The numerical 
returns of the year with reference to church membership in 
Great Britain have also been remarkably large. Of the new 
Sunday School Hymn -Book, it is stated that no fewer than 
800,000 copies have been disposed of. The number of Sunday 
Schools in Great Britain is 6,489, being an increase on the 
year of 68. The total number of officers and teachers is 
122,999, an increase on the year of 1,506. 

The Daily Newi sayg it is informed that there ii not the alighteet 
f oandation for the ramoar oiroalatod Ust week to the effect that it ie the 
intention of the Arohhiehop of Canterbury to resign the Primary. Hia 
Grace ia making satisfactory progress, and intends shortly to visit the 
Continent, in the hope that the journey will oflMt a oompleto restoration 
to health. 

A patent has jast been taken oat in Paris by a M. Petit, for a substance 
ealied dynamogene, intended to replace dynamite. Its manufacture and 
management are stated to inToWe no danger, and the cost to be 40 per 
cent.' less than gunpowder. 
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PARLIAMENTARY ORATORS. 



I.— HENRY ST. JOHN, VISCOUNT BOLINGBROKB. 



BOLINGBROKE is regarded as the first really great 
orator produced by the House of Commons. Ahle 
speakers there were undoubtedly before his time. Such men 
as Bacon (of whom it was said that the fear of every man who 
heard him was lest he should make an end), and the famous 
leaders of the Long Parliament — Sir Edward Coke, John 
Elliot, Pym, Selden, Hampden and Wentworth — were men 
of unquestionable vigour of speech, but what we regard as 
oiatory did not become a power in Parliament until after 
their time. The men of the Long Parliament had not time 
to make long speeches. It was not until the wild passions 
and tumultuous excitements of that period had calmed down, 
that it became possible to indulge in rhetorical displays in the 
Legislative assembly. 

St. John, or Bolingbroke, as he is now always called, was 
bom in 1678 at Battersea, where his father had an estate. 
He was educated, Uke many of the great statesmen of England, 
at Eton. His future rival, Sir Robert Walpole, was one of 
his contemporaries at the school, and there is a tradition 
that the implacable enmity which afterwards e&isted between 
the two was begun there. From Eton he went to Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he stayed some years. He then 
removed to London, and plunged into the most reckless dissi- 
pation, though in the midst of his licentiousness he pursued 
hb studies, and showed that fondness for letters which distin- 
guished him all his life. A visit which he made to Paris 
about this time enabled him to acquire a mastery of the French 
language, and also caused him to become imbued with the 
scepticism which was rife there. 

Li the year 1700, the fifth of William's reign, Bolingbroke 
was returned to ParUament for the borough of Wootton 
Basset in Wiltshire, which for many years had been repre- 
sented by some member of the St. John family. He attached 
himself to Harley, who was at that time both Speaker of the 
House of Commons and leader of the IVIinistry. From the 
first he, was a Tory of the Tories, and continued so. He at 
once made his way in the House of Commons. Everythiug 
was in his favour. He was a member of a patrician family, 
had a tall, graceful figure, handsome features, a piercing eye, 
a winning smile, and a clear harmonious voice. In those 
days a young man endowed with these advantages was sure 
of a hearing when he rose to speak in the House, and when, 
having addressed an audience thus prepossessed in his favour, 
he displayed eloquence marked by fluency of utterance and 
charm of diction, and abounding in picturesque and forcible 
illustrations, his success was complete. So it was with 
Bolingbroke. He obtained an early ascendancy over the 
House, and quickly became one of its leading characters. 
In 1704 he was made Secretary of War, and in 1710, Secre- 
tary of State. Swift wrote of him at that time that he was 
" the greatest young man he ever knew, and that he turned 
the whole Parliament, who could do nothing without him.** 
His success did not prevent him from being constantly 
assailed by the swarm of scribblers who in that age gained a 



livelihood by writing abubive and slanderous lampoons and 
pamphlets upon men in office. The young Secretary made 
short work of these gentry. On the 17th October, 1711, he 
wrote to the Queen — ** I have discovered the author of another 
scandalous libel, who will be in custody this afternoon ; he 
will make the thirteenth I Have seized, and the fifteenth I 
have found out.** In 1712 Bolingbroke was created a viscount, 
and in the same year he went to France to negociate person- 
ally terms of peace between the two countries. This period 
marks the culmination of his power and success. Thencefor- 
ward his star began to fade, and he soon fell into disgrace. 
The story of his remaining life is a melancholy one, comprising 
as it does his impeachment in 1714 for having assisted in 
obtaining a clandestine peace with France, his flight to the 
latter country, and alliance with the Pretender, his dismissal 
from the post of Secretary to that personage, his return to 
England in 1728, and renewed exile to France shortly after 
on account of fresh intrigues in which he had engaged. On 
the death of his father in 1742 he returned to England once 
more, and at his country seat at Battersea lived in retirement 
until his death in 1751, dividing his time between study and 
the pursuits of a country gentleman. 

All the accounts we have of Bolingbroke's oratory declare it 
to have been superb, and it is a remarkable thing that not a 
fragment of his great passages has come down to us. The 
absence oi reporting in his time is mostly responsible for this, 
yet it is rather strange that nothing has been preserved. All 
we know about his speeches is from the descriptions of those 
who heard him speak, and these all ascribe to him the 
character of a most gifted orator. The absolute want of any 
record of what he said has been much deplored by students 
of political oratory, and the younger Pitt is said to have once 
remarked " that if he had the choice he would prefer one of 
Bolingbroke*s lost orations to one of Livy*8 lost books.** If 
we may judge of his oratory by his writings, it must be 
confessed that the loss of his speeches has not lessened his 
reputation. If the examples of his written eloquence had 
been destroyed as those of his oratorical efforts have been, 
his renown as a writer would be greater than it is. In a 
letter to Sir William Windham he has given his estimation 
of the kmd of speaking which was most calculated to please 
the House of Commons. " You know the nature of that 
assembly,'* he wrote ; ** they grow like hounds, fond of the 
man who shows them game.** His writings are considered 
to be good examples of his style of speaking, being cast in an 
oratorical mould, which is explainable from the fact that they 
were generally written from his dictation, and were therefore 
really spoken addresses. But though these have been, and 
are still admired, so much so as to have drawn from Earl 
Stanhope, m his history of Queen Anne, the extravagant eulogy 
" that Bolingbroke*s style in them was perhaps the very 
highest perfection of English prose,** the curious reader finds 
nothing particularly striking in them. There is nothing 
hke the soul- stirring eloquence which is to be found in the 
orations of Pitt or Fox, nor is there the splendour of diction, 
the originality of thought, or the beauty of illustration which 
characterise both the writings and the speeches of Burke. 
But in wit he excelled them all. The remark he made with 
regard to the parsimony of the Duke of Marlborough is 
inimitable. It was in a letter to a Mend at the Hague when 
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he was Secretary of State. "I am sorry," he wrote, " that 
my Lord Marlborough gives you so much trouble ; it is the 
only thing he will ever give you." 

By his pohtical contemporaries Bolingbroke was detested. 
In concluding a speech in the House in reference to him, Sir 
Robert Walpole exclaimed, ** May his attainder never be 
reversed, and may his crimes never be forgotten." But in 
compensation he was the object of the enthusiastic admiration 
of the men of letters of his time. While in France he was 
visited by Voltaire, and the talented young Frenchman wrote 
** that he had found in this illustrious Englishman all the 
learning of England and all the politeness of France." Pope 
extolled his marvellous memory, Swift spoke admiringly of his 
judgment, his vast range of wit and fancy, his thorough com- 
prehension and his invincible eloquence, and Lord Chesterfield 
was never tired of writing panegyrics upon him. His fluent 
pen was unable to express all his admiration for the great 
writer and orator. After many eulogistic descriptions of him, 
he at last exclaims : " What a man I what extensive know- 
ledge I what a memory I what eloquence ! " 



MOBAL INFLUENCES OF JOHN BUSKIN'S WBITINGS 
UPON ONE OF HIS BEADEBS. 



THIS paper is not devoted to oritioism, bat reminisoenoe. It seeke to 
recall and recount tome of thoee mental and emotional phenomena 
experienced during a somewhat long, though often interrupted study of 
John Buskin's works. In making this attempt I lahour under the dis- 
advantage of one of Apostolic times, who after a gUmpse into the third 
heaven found it impossible to translate into words the impressions there 
received. Our highest sensations are ever incommunicable; the best 
part of our lives is never put into words. Therefore it will be impossible 
for me to be faithful to the title of my paper, inasmuch as it is impos- 
Bible for me to speak the unspeakable. Then, say you, why choose such 
a aubject for discourse? Partly to recall as far as possible, experiences 
that live like a dream in my mind ; and, partly in hope, that by so doing 
I shaU lead others to the enjoyment of the same experiences. 

The spirit of curiosity first led me to a study of John Buskin's works. 
I heard them spoken of by men, choice in their selection of authors, and I 
known for their attainments and culture. I found the mention of his 
name called up the soul into their face, and rung out from their lips, 
what seemed to me, words of wildly exaggerated praise. I determined 
to procure the works of this wonderful writer— a determination easier 
formed than fulfilled. At last— for I lived in an out-of-the-way place.— 
I secured a little volume of his lectures enUtled "The Political Economy 
of Art." That is about eleven years ago. I was but a lad, and no doubt 
my experiences were " laddish." But to be faithful to the title of the 
paper I must try and recount them. 

I was entranced by the style more than the subject matter. ** Alice in 
Wonderland " was never more surprised nor captivated. I read on, page 
after page, like the Ethiopian, not knowing what I read. But I fared 
worse than he, for no Philip came to ask *• Uuderstandest thou what 
thou readest." I was carried along with the sweep of the sentences, and 
anon, tossed high and dry, by some revolutionary idea that gave greater 
force to the style, I grew wild with the whirl of words, I was fascinated 
with the faultlessness of the imagery, I had never before met with 
scriptural language so splendidly woven into English literature. From 
the perusal of this book the charm and power of the English Bible 
dawned upon me. I had heard many sermons, and read not a little 
Theology, but it was the writing of John Buskin as seen in this little 
vohime of lectures on *'Art," that first opened out to me the hidden 
treasures in the Word of God. 

Thus, the curiosity that led me to his works soon lost itself in an 
admiration for his s^le ; this admiration spurring me on to further and 



more thorough studies. Such was my earliest experience of the influence 
of John Buskin's writings. 

Soon after this I was fortunate enough to receive, on loan, a small copy 
of ** The Crown of WUd Olive." which I read with avidity, and copied 
complete in manuscript. It is needless to say that further study fed my 
already enkindled admiration. And as I now. in cold blood, seek to 
analyse the secret of his power as a writer, over my youthful mind. I 
am constrained to trace it to the clear, straightforward, attractive, and 
convincing way in which he put his positions and drew his conclusions ; 
and of which no book is a finer example than the one now under oonsi- 
deration. The following extracts wiU illustrate what I mean : — 

Take clearness. What can surpass this as a statement as to what ii 
implied by play and work ? ** Now. roughly, not with vain subtlety or 
disposition, but for plain use of words, play is an exertion of the body or 
mind, made to please ourselves, and with no determined end ; and work 
is a thing done, because it ought to be done, and with a determined end. 
You play, as you call it, at cricket, that is as hard work as anything 
else ; but it amuses you. and has no other resalt but the amusement. 
If it were done as an ordered form of exercise, for health's sake, it would 
become work directly. So in like manner, whatever we do to please 
ourselves, and only for the sake of the pleasure, not for an ultimats 
object, is play, the pleasing thing, not the useful thing." Wliat ooold 
be more clear than that ; hitherto I hai imagined that vagueness was 
the sign of profundity, but I begin to discover that the greatest teachers 
put their greatest truths in simplest form. 

Or take an example of straightforwardness— clean, bard-hitting, 
linked together with that poetical method of presentation which, while 
it lessens the ruggedness. sharpens the edge of the weapon used. Speak- 
ing in the same lecture of the English games, horse-racing, and sports- 
manship, he says : — '* Through horse-racing you get every form of what 
the higher classes call play; that is gambling: and through game- 
preserving, you get also some curious laying out of ground ; that beauti- 
ful arrangement of dwelling house for man and beast, by which we have 
grouse and black cook, so many brace to the acre, and men and women 
so many brace to the garret." That I call straightforwardness of style, a 
straightforwardness that must surely find a response in the heart of every 
Englishman. But note the poetical close of the paragraph :— ** I often 
wonder what the angelic builders and surveyors — the angelic builders 
who build the many mansions up above them, and the angelic surveyon 
who measure that four-square city with their measuring reeds — ^I wonder 
what they think — or are supposed to think, of the laying out of grounds 
by this nation, which has set itself, as it seems, literally to accomplish 
word for word, or rather fact for word, in the person of these poor whom 
its Master left to represent Him, what that Master said of Himself —4hat 
foxes and birds had homes, but He none." 

And then, withal, there was the power of conviction- -a something in 
what he said that carried proof upon its surface — a force appealing to the 
witness of truth in my own soul, and wringing forth, however relact- 
antly the response-** Verily it is so." 

As far as I can now judge, these were some of the features in his style 
that went to create within me the admiration of which I have spoken. 
Indeed. I was in danger of forgetting what the man said, in my admira- 
tion of the way he said it. 

But this book had other influences upon me. It was during its carefol 
study that the mighty hand of the writer first kept and compelled me to 
own him as a master and guide. Hitherto I had been trained in the 
party school of politics, and taught to view religious questions wholly 
from b sectarian stand-point. I had grown up with an idea that my 
faith was the faith, and all other faiths false. I had been looking out 
upon the world from my own little port-hole, and deemed there was 
naught beyond its limits and range of view. I was facing life mainly in 
a spirit of indifference, determined not to trouble it much if it would bat 
leave me alone. But as I read on from lecture to lecture — from ** Work" to 
*• Traffic," and from ••Traffic " to •• War," I was compelled to think about 
that over which I had only previously dreamed. I became uneasy. I tboogbt 
if this man is right I am woefully wrong. I felt that he was right; mycon- 
science told me that he was right ; — my experience — uiy eyes, when I opened 
them, and looked fearlessly forth, told me that he waB right. Thas there 
was less of pleasure and more of uneasiness accompanying the study of fail 
works. He told me things that vexed me. yet which I could not ignore, 
inasmuch as I knew they were true. It was a voice, coming to me of 
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indolent oAtore, and selfish heart, saying—** Arise ye, and depart, for this 
is not yonr rest." 

• ••••• 

Bat I most hastily draw these reminiscences to a close ; they reveal 
bat in part, a few of the inflaences the writings of John Baskin have 
had npon my life. I know that his are bat little known, and what is 
worse, misknown. Bat he is a wise man who goes to those books that 
ennoble him most ; and sooner or later all thoaghtfal minds gravitate 
thitherwards. Many of my friends fail to understand my attachment 
to the man and his works ; they fail to see in him what I see, or draw 
from him tUe inspiration I derive. Two gentlemen of my acqaaintanoe 
were speaking one with another as to the claims of the late Frederick 
Dennifon Maoiice. ** Why do you read him so closely/* said the elder. 
The reply came in the form of another qnestion — ** Why do you wear 
those spectacles ? ** * t * said the elder, **becaa6e they enable me to see 
more clearly, and lengthen the range of my vision." **And," replied the 
yoanger, ** that is the very reason why I read the works of Frederick 
Dennison Maurice.'* And when I am asked why I epend so mach time 
in a study of John BaBkin*s writings. In reply : — because he helps me 
to tee more clearly and more accurately ; be moves me to fsel more 
tenderly and truly ; he not only purges my vision, but warms my heart, 
and fits me for the claims of life ; he makes me happy in my humble 
toil, and contented in my loneliness ; he has strewn my past with profit- 
able reminiscences which this paper has tried to recount, and pointing to 
a future, he says — *'Work on. for the prize is glorious, and the hope is 
great.** 
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PBESTWICH. 



THE weekly meeting was held at the Liberal Club, Prestwich, on 
Monday night, Mr. Crossfield (Chairman of Committees) presiding. 
In answer to Mr. J. Ogden (Canterbury) the Irish Secretary (Mr. 
Jenkins) said it was not the intention of the Government to bring 
forward a measure for confiscating property of the Irish landlords, and 
he could not give the hon. gentleman any information respecting the 



Last week Mr. Anthony Trollope bad an apoplectic seizure while dining 
at the house of his brother-in-law, Sir John Tilley. He is, however, in 
a fair way for recovery. 

A scheme is in progress to lay down a series of roadways from Lifer^ 
pool to the centres of manufacturing industry in South Lancashire, and 
to carry along these roadways a doable set of iron plates corresponding 
io breadth with the wheels of ordinary lurries or waggons, which will be 
drawn by steam traction engines. 

Dr. Tanner, the faster, lectured in Canada recently, and offered the 
brewers of London a test of the relative values of beer and water as 
nutriment by challenging them to place any six men sgainst him to fast, 
they to be allowed nothing but beer, he nothing but water, and main- 
tained that he would endure longer than the time of the others united. 
—ChriiHan World, 



*' General" Booth has written to the daily papers to contradict the 
statement of Canon Girdlestone, that his Sunday scholars had been 
presented with copies of the War Cry containing the words, ** For He's a 
jolly good Saviour.** Mr. Booth states that ** no such line has ever been 
presented in the War Cry or any other publication of this movement." 
«' E. H.,** writing to the Standard, however declares that he beard the 
offensive chorus sung at a Salvation Army service at Woolwich on the 
27th of Aagust. Canon Girdlestone says he quoted the verse from 
memory. Other correspondents give specimens of irreverent adaptations, 
but the custom of the ** Army ** is notorious.~TA€ Guardian. 



Among the Hamilton MSS. just sold to the Prussians is one written 
in golden uncial letters on purple velvet, which dates from the seventh 
century. It is a copy of the Gospels in Latin, presented to Henry YIH. 
by Leo X., on the occasion of conferring on him the title of Defender of 
the Faith. It is said that the acquisition of these manuscripts by the 
Prussian Government is chiefly due to the exertions of the Crown Prince. 
The purchase will be paid for out of the fund placed at the disposal of 
the Emperor for expenditure by him at will, on the advice of a Minister 
of State. 



Eilmainham Treaty, simply because there is no such Treaty in existence. 
In answer to a further inquiry he said there had been no letters on the 
subject, but if the hon. gentleman liked he could satisfy himself by 
searching the archives of the Irish Office (laughter). Mr. Ogden 
said if tha House would permit him, he would read one of the letters 
(laughter.) Leave was withheld, and the subject dropped. 

Mr. BicHARDSOM (Oxford University) resumed the debate on the Bill 
for the Abolition of the House of Lords, twitting the Irish Secretary on 
the want of knowledge of history, and quoting Lord Bfacaaley -as a 
greater authority than the Irish Secretary, and whose statement that the 
House of Lords had been of great good to the country, as more to be 
relied upon than that of the Irish Secretary, who maintained the opposite. 
Mr. Cbawshaw (President of the Local Government Board) said that 
sufficient arguments had been used to justify the abolition of the House 
of Lords. Their acts of obstruction were not confined to one or two 
measures, but were directed against the whole policy of progress (hear, 
hear). Their veto power was too comprehensive, and ought to have a 
limit. It was his opinion that if a Bepresentative Chamber passed a 
bill four times, no power in the Lords ought to be in a position to 
stultify their work (applause). He was surprised that the member for 
Leeds should support the House of Lords, seeing that at one time that 
assembly was strenuously opposing the repeal of the Com Laws, when 
there were 21,000 inhabitants of Leeds starving (applause). 

Mr. Mabsden (North Durham) said the bill, and the speeches made in 
ita favour, were samples of the average ability of the Badical members. 
They were to remember that the restitution they were dealing with had 
existed nearly 800 years~(hear, hesr)~and that for breadth of character 
and elasticity of freedom, its equal was not to be found in the world 
(cheers). They would do well to pause and ponder, before they rushed 
upon such a subject. Whilst they were considering the measures which 
had been rejected by the House of Lords, let them also bear in mind 
the work of this character accomplished by the House of Commons. If for 
this reason the House of Lords is to be abolished, then the inference ia 
that the House of Commons should be done something with (cheers). 
Amongst the measures which had been passed by the House of Commons, 
but rejected by the Lords, was one of making church rates compulsory. 
(•• When.") In 1647 (loud laughter). 

Mr. J. HonoH (Banbury) urged the hereditary principle contended 
for by gentlemen on the Conservative side of the Hoase was not 
natural, but artificial (cheers). It ought to be well-known that most 
measures which had tended to the good of the people of this country, 
had been initiated in the House of Commons and afterwards strenuously 
opposed by the Lords. The Badicals had no desire to crush the 
bishops, but merely wanted to place them in their right position. 
What right had tbey in the House of Lords? (applause). Could 
not Christianity take care of itself without having the bishops in 
the House of Lords? (applause). For 23 years the House of Lords 
prevented the passing of the Bill or the Abolition of Slavery. What 
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porpoBe did tlie House of Lords answer, when tbey opposed most of the 
measares iotrodnoed for the benefit of the people 7 

Mr. Dkvonpobt (Woodstock) moved that the bill be read again this day 
six months, and hoped that the Goyernment woold aceept his amendment 
in order that they might save themseWes from a predicament which woald 
prove serioQs (laaghter and applause). 

Bfr. H. 8. ScHOFiELD (Nottingham) after speaking for a few moments 
in support of the bill, moved the adjournment of the debate, a 
resolution which was seconded by Mr. W. H. Kay (Leeds), and agreed 
to, and the proceedings then terminated. 



HARPUBHBY. 



THB weekly meeting of the .members of this society wa«i held on 
Wednesday night in the Conservative Hall, Harpurhey. Speaker, 
the Bev. Nobmah Qlabb. There was a fair attendance. Before 
the debate on the Queen's Speech was proceeded with, Mr. P Gi.abs 
(Birmingham) asked the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, whether the 
Qovemment had made any representations to the French Government 
with regard to the appointment of a Bey of Tunis, and if so, to what 
effect. 

Mr. H. Whitcokbb (Foreign Secretary) said that they had not made 
any representation to the French Government respecting the appoint- 
ment of a Bey of Tunis, nor was it their intention to make any. 

The Member for Wolverhampton asked the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
if a return of the number of outrages committ.d in Ireland during the 
years 1876-1880 and 81; also the number of evictions during the 
same years respectively. 

Mr. Nbsbitt (Chief Secretary for Ireland) said he had done all in his 
power to furnish the required returnf , but had not been able to procure 
them. 

The debate on the Queen's Speech was then resumed by the member 
for West Kent (Mr. W. B. Jobdan), and in referring to a statement made 
last week with respect to the imprisonment of the Bev. F. S. Green, he 
said he was glad to state that he was now at liberty. He believed 
Mr. Green was an honest and earnest man, but he was a mistaken one, 
and he had brought upon himself his imprisonment. He believed that 
Mr. Bradlaugh was fairly dealt with when be was refused admis«ion as 
a member of the House of Commons. (** Mo, no," and hear, hear.) Tbey 
on that side of the Honse would be glad to bear a defence of Mr. Bradlaugh, 
but for his part he did not think he was worth it. The Conservatives 
bad been alluded to as ** Members of Expectation," but he was afraid 
that the boot was on the wrong leg. They all knew of the many 
promises made by Mr. Gladstone in his Midlothian campaign, and the 
reduction of the income tax, of peace and good harvests. He had 
prepared the electors for a wonderful change with a Liberal Government 
in office, but none of his promises had been fulfilled, and until tbey were, 
the Badical members of the House were all ** Members of Expectation.** 
After dealing at some length with the policy of the Government in Egypt, 
and the state of affairs in Ireland, the hon. gantleman was succeeded by 

Mr. G. Samket (Glasgow), who believed that the first clause of the 
Queen's Speech under debate made it more like a political manifesto 
than anything else which it contained. (**No,'* and cheers.) After, 
oritieising the various olausee in the speech, the hon. member proceeded 
to defend the policy of the Government, stating that he believed that 
the Land Act of Ireland had been a ** message of peace and 
goodwill,** and evidence of the good fruit it had already borne 
was open to every member of the House. They had the Island of Cyprus 
mentioned as our invaluable acquisition, but in his opinion, its chief 
value eonsisted in paying £90,000 a year for it (cheers). With regard to 
the admission of Mr. Bradlaugh into the House of Commons, be 



believed that if a constituency sent a man to Parliament, he ought to 
have the seat he was sent to occupy, and in keeping him out of it, tbey 
were doing an injustice to his constituency (bear, hear, and no, no). 
Mr. P. Ball (South Wilts) said that the Liberals of the House seemed 
to support very warmly Mr. Bradlaugh's position. He had no doubt 
there was a natural affinity between Mr. Bradlaugh and Liberals, beeauts 
Badicalism, which began in the Garden of Eden by the temptation 
(laughter), if carried out to its ultimate, would lead to Atheism (no, no). 
The member for Glacgow had said that there was a* certain number of 
hypocrites in the House of Commons, but immediately after that he said 
he^could not find them out; he thought the best plan would be to 
let the subject alone. With regard to the message of peaes 
and good- will, he wondered that the hon. member should have the face to 
to say what bad been said, when that message had culminated in the 
assassination of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke, and the 
present condition of Ireland could be attributed to the most extra- 
ordinary Coercion Act which had ever been passed. (Hear, bear, and 
No, no.) 

The debate on behalf of the opposition was summed up by Mr. Pbbct 
Glass (Birmingham), at the conclusion of whose address, the Premier 
(Mr. Cocks) delivered his reply. 

The adoption of the Queen's Speech wai then put to the Honse and 
unanimously carried. 

The House then adjourned. 

4 

CHEETHAM. 

THE weekly meeting of the Cheetham House of Commons was hdd 
at the Town Hall, Cheetham, on Thursday night. There was a 
large attendance of members and the general public. The chair was 
occupied by the Speaker {Sit. B. L. Belisha). The record of the previous 
meeting was read by the Clerk (Mr. T. W. Boyd), and passed. Tbs 
House then went into Committee upon its rules, and after completing a 
review on the first clause resumed. 

Notice of the following questions was given :— 

Mr. Hbaton (S. Notts)— Whether the Government had seen tbe 
Exchange Company's telegram of that day stating tbe abandonment of 
the joint control, and the consequent dissatisfaction of France, and 
whether the Government, seeing this, would withdraw from this course 
of procedure ? 

Mr. Dbbw (Bucks)— To ask the Secretary for War if itwas true that 163 
breech-loading guns had been ordered by the War Department at Wool- 
wich in opposition to the Armstrong gun, and that in the testing several 
of the guns had exploded. 

Mr. Jacobs (Portsmouth)— To ask the Secretary for War the cost of 
bringing the Indian troops over, and whether it was the intention of the 
Government to lay the burden of repayment upon the ahready over- 
taxed people of India ? 

Mr. Thomas (Aylesbury) — to ask the Prime Minister whether it was tbe 
intention of the Government to introduce any legislation during tbe 
present session, for the purpose of providing localities with local option 
in the matter of the sale of intoxicants. 

Mr. LicHTBBiM vDevonport)— to ask the Prime Minister whether, as our 
interests in Egypt being greatly threatened by the insurrection in the 
Soudan, it was the intention of the Government to send troops over in 
order to suppress it. 

The Leader of the Opposition (Mr. Mitchesm) intimated that he bad 
resigned his position, and that the Conservative party had elected in bis 
place the hon. member for Monmouthshire (Mr. Llewellyn.) 

Mr. Llewellyn, in signifying his acceptance of the office, rpgretted 
exceedingly the withdrawal of the leader of his party. He went on to 
advise the Honse to be temperate in the use of language ^which wsi 
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offensive to gentlemen's esrs, and hoped that they would oontinne to 
remember that the Hoose was oonstitated of gentlemen. 

The Pbimx lirnisrsB having assured the late Leader of the Opposition 
of the sympathy of his side of the Hoase, went on to welcome the new 
Leader, stating that so long as he kept together the elements of the 
OonservatiTe party he woald receive the sympathy and support of^the 
Liberal side of the House. (Applause.) 

The standing orders of the House having been suspended, the Pbhu 
MiHisTKB proceeded to move the following resolution : — ** That this 
House desires to tender to Mr. F. Robinson, the Deputy Oterk of the 
House, the full assurance of its sympathy with him in his present 
affliction, and while fully recognising the valuable services rendered by 
bim in the past in connection with its inauguration, earnestly hopes 
that he may be soon restored to health and to the renewal of his duties 
in this House.** The Bight Hon. gentleman went on to speak 
of the iuTaluable services which Mr. Bobinson rendered at the 
inauguration of the Society, and echoed the hope of the resolution that 
he would soon be restored to health. (Applause.) 

Mr. Llbwsllyh (Leader of the Oppositon) cordially seconded the reso- 
lution, thinking that under the circumstances it was a very fitting thing 
lor the House to do. 

The President of the Council (Mr. Dowdall) said that seeing that Mr. 
Bobinson was mainly instrumental in putting the Society into existence 
be had pleasure in supporting the resolution. It was only right that his 
services should be recognised and appreciated, and he took the action he 
did all the more readily, because Mr. Bobinson did not belong to the 
same political party which he did. (Applause.) 

The resolution was cordially agreed io, after the Speaker had added a 
few words of sympathy with the motion. 

The adjourned debate on the Ministerial Speech was resumed by 
Mr. Shtlsb (Barnstaple), who had moved an amendment at the previous 
meeting that the name of Her Biajesty be inserted in the first libe of 
the Speech. ',He appealed to the Liberal members to drop the considera- 
tion that this was a question of party, and look upon it as a matter 
affecting the dignity of that House. The debate was continued by 
Mr. Bailxt (Tyrone), and Mr. Bbadlvt (Stockport), and was then 
adjourned. 

The proceedings shortly afterwards terminated. 

-^ 

OALBNBAB OF PABLIAMENTABT DEBATINQ SOCIETIES AND 
MUTUAL IMPBOVBMBNT SOCIETIES. 



Xonda>y» Kovember 18tli-— 7-46. Patriozoft CoDgr«g»tioDal M J.8. : ** !■ the qm 
of Tobftce >, in all Hi fomM, iojorlovi ? " Xntrodnoed by Mr. T. Lees. 

Tueadaya Korember 14th.— Meeting of the B«iford P J).s. 

Zion Oliapel M.T.S. : ** The history of the Mormone," by Mr. H. Plmniner. 

'Wedneadayt November IStb.— Meeting of the Gorton P J>.S. 

Thursday, Kovember 10th.— Meeting of the Oheetham P.D.8. 

Friday, Hovember ITth— Meeting of the Central PJ>.8. 

8pjn. Lower MbMlyStnetSehoolBMXS. •< Ooal," 1^ Mr. P. A. Herford. 
8pjn. Ashley Una MJ.8. ** Common Things/* ^ Mr. B. BonelL 
8pjn. Eceles Baptist M.I.8. '* Selections from EngUih MoraUsU." 

^ 

ZION OHAPEL MUTUAL IMPBOVBMENT SOCIETY. 

The weekly meeting of this soeiety was held on Taesday evening 
when Mr. 0. Croft delivered a most instmotive lectnre on **The 
Weather, and how to foretell it." Carelally explaining the yarions 
phenomena to he ohserred, and the nature and oomposition of the aerial 
oeean at the bottom of which we live, the leetorer proceeded to show 
how the study of meteorology, although it does not enable us to foretell 
the weather with oertainty, yet through it we can make guesses so good 
ai ahnost to amount to certainty. 
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The Exhibition will be continued until litovember 18th. Admission (by payment only)-Omly 

6d. After 6 p.m.. Sd. And, to prevent a repetition of the excessive crowding of the room. 

8d. each will be charged for the Admission to this Series of Evening Cookery Lessons. 

CONTI NXJED SU COESS! 

POSTPONEMENT OF DAT OF CLOSING. 

FURTHER EXHI BITS ADDED THIS WEEK! 

SPRING BANK Mim STOCKPORT. 

PUBLIC LESSONS ON COOKERY, 

(In connection with the Edinhorgh School of Domestio Economy.) 
A PUBTHBE COUESB OF 

TWELVE LESSONS ON COOKERY, 

With Practical Demonstrations, has been arranged. 
THE TEACHER COOKS AND EXPLAINS THE DISHES, 

PROGRAMME FOR EACH EVENING AT 7-30. 

SKCOND eOURgE OF EVENING IkEggONg, STOCKPORT. 

1.— Thur. Nov. 0— Stewed Babbit and Onions. Fried Potatoes. Yorkshire Pudding. SeedBanB. 

11.— Fri. ... 10— Swiss Stew. Baked Herrings. Treacle Pudding. Welsh Babbit. 
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VI.— Sat. ... 18— Boiled Mutton. Scotch Broths. Curate's Pudding. Bummelsd Eggs. 

rpk. n^i,;^« «,ii be PUBLICLY SHOWN AND EXPLAINED. The Materiak used, and the list of them 
k Board — and the Dishes when Cooked will be divided into portions and Bold to the andienoe. 
kery Book " (Maomillan & Co.), Edited by C. E. Guthrie Wright, may be had at the Lessons. Fd^i 
id Pencil for Id. 

e intended by the Committee to show the readiness, cheapness, and advantages of Cooking by Oas^ 
the proper Cooking of Food in the most economical manner. 
»mmittee propose to arrange for Oas Stoves to be hired out (same as Oas Meters) at a small chaige per 
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NOTES. 



Of the Mayors elected *on Thursday last, one hundred and 
ten were returned as Liberal, eighty-eight as Conservative, 
one as Independent, and one as Liberal-Conservative. In the 
case of eight towns the politics of the new mayor are not 
stated. 



At a meeting of the Council oi the Mason Science College 
at Birmingham, Mr. E. A. Sonnenschein was elected Professor 
of Classics in the room of Professor Bodington, who has 
accepted the Principalship and Professorship of Classics 
at the Yorkshire College at Leeds. 



The death is announced of Mr, George Hose, who had 
assumed the nom de plume of ** Arthur Sketchley." He was 
formerly a clergyman of the Church of EuglanJ, but he 
seceded to the Boman Catholic Church many years ago. He 
had but recently returned from a professional tour through 
the United States. 



Mr. Anthony Trollope is making slow, but sure progress 
towards recovery. 



In accordance^ with general expectation. Sir Percival 
Heywood has nominated Mr. Cowgill, the curate, to succeed 
Mr. Green at Miles Platting. The interest will now be trausfer- 
red to Birmingham, where Mr. Enraghthas been haranguing 
bis parishioners in a vestry meeting at Bordebley, declaring 
his intention to defy any inhibition from Lord Penzance, and 
to submit only to a document from his Bishop cancelHng the 
licence he had given him. The meeting was addressed by a 
Nonconformist minister, who advised combination, which he 
would head as a Sir Garnet Wolseley, to resist any intruder 
in the parish. He had been gathering money, and sent it 
anonymously in aid of Mr. Green ! 



The Liverpool Conference has deoUaed to send represent- 
atives to the Central Council by a majority of 90 to 70. 
Bishop Byle spoke strongly against the scheme, as delaying 
the reform of Convocation, as superseding Parliament and 
Convocation, and as declaring they had no confidence in the 
House of Commons, in which four-sixths were Churchmen. 
In short, he saw looming in the distance behind the Central 
Council, disestabUshment, disendowment, disruption, and the 
ultimate ruin of the Church of England. 



In Edinburgh yesterday it was agreed to nominate the 
Rev. Dr. John Rankine, Minister of Som, in the presbytery 
of Ayr, as moderator of the next general assembly of the 
Established Church. The Rev. Dr. Horatius Bonar, Edin- 
burgh, is to be nominated as moderator of the next general 
assembly of the Free Church. 



A body which calls itself the "Church Army" has for some 
weeks been at work at Brighton. It apparently adopts some 
of the methods of Mr. Booth's organisation, and with Uke 
results, for there have been attempts on the part ol the mob 
to seize the banner, and various scenes of disorder. — At Bris- 
tol the ** Army " is holding a Mission in the Vestry Hall of 
Holy Trinity. 

The Christian World remarks— the words of the chorus 
of the Salvation Army song, quoted by Canon Girdlestone, 
with an offensive but doubtless unintentional alteration, as an 
example of the irreverence of the style of language sanctioned 
by the Army, appears to have been : — 

For Jesas is our Sayionr, 

For Jesaa is our Sayioar, 

For JesuB is oar Savioar, 

Which DO one can deny. 
The association of the words with those of a well-known 
drinking song is obviously suggested by the metre and by the 
final line. It is to be regretted that Canon Girdlestone's 
memory of what he had seen m the War Cry should have 
betrayed him into an error. It is quite another thing, how- 
ever, to infer that there is nothing in the Imes as they actually 
appeared which can be legitimately regarded as irreverent. 
The case is one m which an unpleasant, incongruous, and 
degrading association of deas is to most minds mevitable ; 
and while the effect produced is certainly painful to all ordinary 
people, we can hardly imagine an instance in which it could 
be helpful to really devotional feeling. We have received 
letters upon the subject from respected correspondents, but 
we cannot find room for them. 
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SERMONS. 

-^ 

The Rkv. Chabt.ks Garrett, President of the Wesleuan 
Conferenn', at Victona Chapel, Queen's Iload, Sunday 
V.reuinij, Vlth Xovembei\ 1882. 



"' Auil tliore are diversities of operations, bat it is the same God which 
worketh all in all."—/. Corinthiam XII., 6. 



TT is very importuut for us ever to bear in mind that 
I Christijuiily is a life, not just a creed. A life ; and every 
(Jhristiau ifs ji'uew oreature ; not simply a man eDtertainiug 
new opinions, or a man associated with a new class of people, 
but ** a new creature." Hence, only God can make Christians. 
Man can make Methodists, Baptists, Episcopalians ; but 
( hristians are the workmanship of God. The Christian is 
the partaker of the Divine Nature, and only God can impart 
that Diviue Nature to man. Hence when you find a Christian 
you lind a new man, living in a new world. " Old things 
iiave piLssod away, all things have become new." It will 
follow from this then, that when you and I come to the 
church (which is God's workmanship) we must expect to find 
here tho^e characteristics, which distinguish God's works 
from the works of man elsewhere. Man works, and man 
does many very wonderful things, but his resources are 
limited. He works, comparatively, in a circle, and having 
reached the extent of his ability, all he can do is to repeat 
him.seir. Thus all the works of man bear the stamp of 
moiiotouy and sameness. This displays itself in the clothes 
wo wenr, and the homes we inhabit, in the books we read, 
and in the machinery we use. You see it everywhere. The 
nieclianic worlis at his machine, and when he has exhausted 
his i'loa, lie takes out his patent, and the machine is accessible 
to all who desire to purchase it. You go to his shop, and 
Know exactly what you are going to have. Your machine is 
just like your neighbour's in its excellencies and in its defects. 
So with an author and his books. He writes one book with 
tlio aid of liis knowledge, or his imagination. He prints it, 
and all who buy it, buy the same book. Is it so with the 
works of God? Never. His resources are boundless. He 
seeijis to delight in the infinitude of his resources. Every 
work of God is an original. You see this everywhere. Look 
at the beautiful carpet that God weaves for us every year. 
What a. wonderful variety is there, ^ot merely the variety 
that htrik('S the child. A child notices the variety of kinds. 
What wn notice is the variety of things of the same kinds. 
blwry blade of grass differs from every other blade of grass ; 
evory iom* from every other rose ; and every hly from every 
other lily. Take my favourite flower, the daisy, and go out 
into tlje iirld, and see if you can find a duplicate. Sweep 
ov«-r all cieation. There never was a daisy, from the first to 
tlio present, like the one you hold in your Jiand. So it is 
with the hinnau face divine. If I go to the j^hotographers, 
1 can have as many copies of one face as he has power to 
sni)])ly, and as my purse can pay for. Is it so when you and 
1 go to the works of the Creator ? Never. I once heard a 
yonn^i,' mother, in the pride of her heart, say : ** there never 
was such a child as mine, never in this world " ; and young 
motliei- ! there never was. There never was jmt such another 
child as that which has been entrusted to your care, and, 
therefore, 1 ask you, ought not you to throw around it all the 
protection, and to give it all the guidance in your power, in 
order that that original child may be preserved for God and 
Ih^aven. if Adam and all Adam's sons were to walk past you 
in procession you would never see a face exactly like the one 
by your side. 

If you look upwards and observe the canopy which God has 
s])read over us, you will see the same law. The child says 



all the stars are alike, but the astronomer knows that one 
star differeth from another star in Glory. If I look to that 
glorious home, where we shall all meet, I hope, I read of 
Angels, of arch -angels, of cherubim and seraphim, of thrones, 
dominions, principalities, and powers* and thus, I find, that 
from the highest arch-angel, next God's throne, down to 
the tiniest animalcula, that only the microscope can discover, 
there is this law of diversity and variety. 

Now I ask if the church is God's workmanship, is it not 
right to expect the same law in operation there ? A great 
many people do not allow this. They come 1o the church, 
expecting to find all men alike. They do not ask for variety, 
they ask for monotony. They do not ask for diversity, they 
ask for uniformity ; and because they do not find it, they are 
perplexed and annoyed. Here is the same law of diversity of 
operation, but the same God working all in all. It is because 
so many men have not believed tiiis that there has been 
despah*. There is a love feast. Somebody gets up and gives 
his experience. They tell how they were first awakened ; 
how they cried in the disquietude of their souls ; how they 
had no rest day and night ; how, at last, they flung them- 
selves at the feet of Jesus ; how the heavens opened, the 
hght appeared, and they leaped for joy. A young man hears 
this, and he says **now if ever I am converted, I shall have 
to cry aloud. I must have no rest night or day, till at last 
the heavens open, and I can leap for joy," and because he 
does not feel moved in this way, he goes to his grave, never 
having been quite sure that he was a Christian, until be 
wakes up in heaven. 

And young ladies have the same experience in reading 
biographies. They forget that biographies are fancy sketches, 
not absolutely true to nature. Take a book which used to be 
very much read — I mean the biography of Mrs. Shermau, 
but wiiich I w^ould not put into any young lady's hand, at 
least without a caution. There you have a picture of a wife, 
drawn by a husband's hand when his heart was bleeding, and 
many a young lady who reads it says : •* Ah ! now, if ever I 
become a Christian, I shall have to be like that ; I shall 
have to weep like that ; be lifted up like that ; be ennobled 
like that," and because she never is, because she has no right 
to expect that she ever can be any more than she can expect 
to be the same height, or to have the same voice, or the same 
eyes as Mrs. Sherman, she is discouraged, and she goes 
softly to her grave, without the assurance that it is all right, 
until she wakes up in heaven. There is pride in this notion. 
Many a foolish man has measured himself by himself. He 
has imagined that nobody can be a Christian unless he has 
experiences just like himself. He goes about like a recruiting 
sergeant, with a regulation height of six feet. He would cut 
ofi* the heads of those who are seven feet, and those who are 
five he would reject. How many divisions have there been 
in the church through tliis foolish conduct ? 

There are diversities of operations. You will s^e this from 
the commencement of our Christian life to its close, and, 
having said that, I have shewn you the whole ground which I 
wish to cover. I want to show that from tlie beginning of our 
life there is no uniformity but unity. You see this in our 
conversions, in the very time of our conversion. There is 
nothing monotonous here. I know there have been foolish 
teachers who w^ould say : ** there is a charmed age within 
which salvation is possible, and unless you are saved before 
you are twenty-five (say), you have no chance of getting to 
heaven." Is that the teaching of the Bible or the church ? 
I say no. Certainly the majority of those who are brought 
to Christ, are brought to Christ in the morning of 
their day, but the majority of the human family are 
young. I know that the young have many advantages; 
they are free from bad habits and from prejudices ; but while 
I know this, I know that there is nothing which should 
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preveut the old from coming to Christ. To say that there is, 
is to limit the power of the Almighty. 

I remember that down in Northamptonshire, when I was 
preacbmg there once, an old woman, tottering with age, 
came to me and said : ** perhaps, sir, you don't know that you 
are shaking hands with a babe 70 years old." I pretended 
uot to know what she meant. She went on : ** in my 
SI ventieth year God has turned my feet into the keej)ing of 
Lis testimonies " ; and blessed be God it may be so. I say 
to thee, grey-headed brother, wherever thou art, thou mayest 
hope. The mother who never bent her knee, but she prayed 
for thee, may have passed away, thy father may have gone 
away, but Jesus has not given thee up. Thou hast not gone 
80 far but His hand can reach thee, nor sunk so low that His 
arm cannot lift thee up. Reject with abhorrence the God- 
dishonouring thought that the Saviour who has pleaded for 
thee all these years, will give up pleading for thee now. 

This diversity is also seen in the means employed for the 
conversion. There is no patent way of making Christians. 
I know there are those who would fain persuade us that there 
is ; there are those who tell us that in the Sacrament of 
Baptism men are made children of God, and inheritors of the 
kingdom of heaven. I say this is too monotonous to be true. 
God has a thousand ways in which to save a man's soul. 
Take the history of the Church as given in this book. Is 
there anything monotonous here ? I know that God has 
always honoured the preaching of the Gospel from the day 
of Pentecost until now, but do you tell me this is the only 
way*? I reject the thought. I pomt to the principal figure 
in the day of Pentecost — St. Peter. He was brought to 
Christ by individual effort. Andrew, his brother, said to him : 
"We have found the Messias^ come and see." Look at Saul. 
There he is breathing out slaughter and threatenings against 
the saints. A light shines from heaven upon him ; he hears 
a voice, and surrenders at once. He flings all the keys of 
man's soul at the feet of his conqueror. The same diversity 
is shewn in the Church in modern Hfe. Martin Luther was 
awakened by a thunderstorm ; John Bunyan by hearing two 
women talk of what a terrible blasphemer he was ; Abraham 
Judson, by sleeping in an inn one night when a man died in 
the next room, and the thought occurred to him, ** Where 
ahould I have been if I had died instead of that man ? " 

lu my own case, as soon as I could be carried from my 
birthplace, I was carried into a Methodist Chapel. I used 
to hejur gladly the sermons, but they never stirred my soul. 
I Ubed to pray for the ministers, for it was one of the habits 
which my mother taught me. I was sixteen or seventeen 
years of age when one day I saw an old woman standing at 
her door in our village. I crossed to speak to her, and 
almost the first words she said to me were : " Charles, is it 
not nearly time you gave your heart to God ? " Now, to that 
simple appeal from that old woman do I owe my conversion. 
I said, " Oh, yes, I dare say it is ; good night." The arrow 
had hit its mark, and had struck deep. From those simple 
words I was very uneasy, and never rested until I had found 
peace. Now, here is my brother finding peace in the vaulted 
arches of a cathedral, under the preaching of the Archbishop. 
i>uall I disbelieve in the reality of his conversion, and say he 
is a Pharisee ; or must he hold up his hands and say, ** I 
am an impostor.'* If we are fools, we shall ; but if we ai*e 
wise we shall say, " There are diversities of operations, but 
it is the same God which worketh all in all." An archbishop, 
nay, an archangel, could never save a soul without the power 
of God. Oh ! brothers, go to your work, but remember 
" witliout Me you can do nothmg." It is not the sword but 
the hand that grasps the sword, that secures the victory. 
This diversity is shown in our experience in conversion. 
Some of God's people are shaken, as it were, over the pit, 
others are broken-hearted. They do not tremble, but they 



weep. Others know very little of either the one or the othor, 
but wake up at once to faith in the Christ. 

John Bunyan's terror was so great that he durud hardly 
walk along the street for fear of the earth opening. WiUium 
Wilberforce knew nothing of terror. His langiuige was : 
** My heart is broken ; I weep my life away for having grieved 
my God." 

Dr. Morrison, the great Chinese missionary, knew nothing 
of either broken-heartedness or terror. It was bo with mr, 
if you will forgive me again, and in it I think I see the wijsdom 
of God. Brought up a Methodist, I got the idea that the 
only way men could be converted was by going to the peni- 
tent form, and that they should always roar out in the 
disquietude of their souls for mercy. God forl)id I should 
be understood as speaking against the penitent form ; but it 
is not the only manifestation. In my case, I thought I shall 
have to go to the penitent form, and because I did not feel 
such sorrow as I thought I ought, I wept. I wept because J 
could not weep, and mourned because I could not mourn. 
I went to every revival meeting accessible to me, hoping God 
would break my heai-t, but I could not feel as I thought il 
was necessary I should. I was the first of twenty younic men 
to be moved about my soul, but the last one who I'ound 
peace. I was so long that some of my companions said I 
must have committed the impardonable sin. It was in the 
open air, on a busy Saturday, a market day, that 1 saw, as I 
had never seen before, how Christ was our mediator ; how 
He had taken my place ; how He had entered through the 
veil, and how He had made intercession for me ; and as I 
saw it, I rested, and the peace of God took possession of my 
heart. Without stopping to think, I repeated that verse 
which we sang this morning : '' My God is reconciled." I 
had never dared before to sing the word **is," but now 1 
laid special stress upon it. I rolled it like a sweet Tuorsel 
under my tongue. Now, my l)rother was shaken <)Vt*r th(» 
mouth of the pit ; my sister wept, and was broken Ik art ed ; 
but are we each to disl)elicve in the reality of the other's 
conversion? No, no. ** There are diversities of f>|«erafl<.n, 
but it is the same God that worketh all in all.' This div(^r- 
sity is seen in our characters after conversion. I know of no 
such thing as a model Christian. The Church in thi^ hook- 
is chiefly compared to a family. It is never coni|>:in<l lo ;j. 
regiment. There is all the difference in the world hrtuutiu :i 
family and a regiment. Man makes regiments, luit (jod 
makes a family. In regiments there is monotony ; hi families 
variety. See yonder drill-sergeant ; what is he doing \> 
Why, he has got a hundi'ed men, makmg them all aUke that 
God has made different. You can hardly tell one mau from 
another. Their step, their carriage, their colours are all 
alike. What a lot of drill sergeants we have had in the 
Church. Sometimes iu the pulpit ; then woe be to the pew ! 
Sometimes iu the i^ew ; then woe be to the pulpit ! When 
it is the latter case, it is so much the worse, because there 
are fifty drill sergeants, all inclinuig different ways, and only 
one unfortunate person to be drilled. Men have got their 
ideas as to what a preacher should be. All preachers should 
be alike according to them. ** Give me Paul," says one ; '' 1 
want theology." Another says, '* Give me Apollos ; I want 
oratory." Another says, *' Oratory indeed ; soundmg bras^, 
and tinkling cymbals ; I want somebody that can sluike a 
dishonest tradesman out of his very shoes; give nie bl. 
James." Now what is to be done *? Whoever complains of 
his ministers, a Methodist should not. If your sjjecial case 
be not treated to-day, brother, it will be next time. It will 
be your turn next Sunday. God does not mean all our 
ministers to be alike. The Church's beauty arises from ilie 
variety of the characteristics of its members, as in a- fjunily, 
where there is nothing monotonous. Here is one child who 
is like a little lamb, tender and gentle, easily discouiiiged. 
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Here is another with a " heart of oak.'* There is one about 
"whom you would say, " If God should take me away, my boy 
will fight his way alone ; " but another about whom you 
oould only say, **J11 am taken away she would droop and 
die. Thus, in a beautiful harmony, consistent with perfect 
unity of nature, we have all the joys of family life. I don't 
want to see society classes monotonous — all young, or all 
old, or all one sex even. When I was converted my friends 
smiled at me, because I joined a class where they were all 
elderly people. I wanted to learn from their experience. 
Those old brethren bore with my weakness, raised me when 
I fell, and brought me back when I wandered. 

So this diversity is seen in our history and our experience. 
I must not dwell here, but to take experience. Some of 
God's people have one hard fight at the beginning of their 
lives, and they never seem to have another. They go on their 
way rejoicing. Others oi God's people are battling from the first 
to the last. They can hardly shout hurrah for one victory, 
before they are in the thick of another fight. Here is Dr. 
Payson, who got thousands into the Church on Sundays, was 
the means of converting hundreds, and yet himself wept all 
the rest of the week ; and, on the other hand, here is Thomas 
Jackson, our beloved tutor, who, on his 70th birth-day, came 
into the room to the students, and said : ** Well, young men, 
I am seventy years old to-day, and for thirty years I have 
never had a single doubt of my acceptance with God." Some 
of God's people seem to be mountaineers, bom on the top of 
the hill, where the sunshine comes the first, and where it 
leaves the latest. Others are lowlanders ; they dwell in the 
valley, surrounded by mists and vapours, where the sunshine 
comes last, and leaves the first. Some people are always 
reciting with Charles Wesley — 

From Pisgah'B top I now delight to Bee. 



Mj hope IB foil, oh ! glorioos hope of immortality. 

Others dwell with Dr. Watts in the lowlands, and sing with 
tears in their eyes — 

Oonld I bat olimb where Moses stood, 

And Tiew the landecape o*er, 
Not Jordan's stream, nor Death's cold flood 

Should fright me from the shore. 

What are we to say of these things ? We can only say that 
there are diversities of operations, but it is the same God. 
Have you noticed that glorious verse, ** He led them in a 
right way ? " Your way may not be a pleasant one, but it is 
the right way. We are God's children, and God knows how 
to teach his children. I do not know a patent way of training 
children, and never knew anybody that had, unless it were 
perhaps somebody who had not got any children. You must 
study the child. The treatment that would make one would 
spoil another. Here is one child, and if you take the rod to 
him you will break his heart ; there is another, and if you do 
not take the rod to him he will break your heart. Ah ! 
blessed be God. He never makes a mistake. God never 
inflicts a stripe too much. When we reach heaven, " above 
the rest this note shall swell, my Jesus hath done all things 
well." Lastly, this experience is diverse, when we come to 
the last scene of all. Sometimes the dark river seems to 
overflow its banks ; at other times it is shallow. John 
Bunyan's characters just illustrate my text. I shall not have 
preached in vain if I can induce you to read the ** Pilgrim's 
Progress " again. Young men who may not have read this 
book, I beg you will read it. Look at the end of his charac- 
ters, no two died alike. Poor Christian ! You will remember 
that when he and Hopeful got to the water it was very deep, 
and poor Pilgrim began to sink in deep water, where there 
was no standing, and he said, '< I sunk in deep waters ; the 
billows go over my head ; I shall not see the land that floweth 



with milk and with honey." And Bunyan interjects a remark 
which is of great comfort to poor trembUng brethreo. He 
says : ** For Christian could not see before him." Ah, bro- 
thers ! some of us could not see before us years ago ; we 
thought we were going to be shipwrecked. Hopeful says : 
" I see the gate, and men standing by to receive us." Look 
at my favourite, poor Keady-to-Halt. I suppose a fellow- 
feeling makes me wondrous kind. His pilgrimage is one 
series of ups and downs ; he would not have got on at all 
without his crutch. There are few of us who can get along 
without a crutch of some kind or other. There are some 
people who come to me and say : ** Now, Mr. Garrett, seeing 
that you are a Christian, where is the use of the teetotal 
pledge ? " I would just say to that, as poor Beady- to-Halt 
would have said to anyone who had proposed that he shonld 
throw away his crutch: "Why, if I throw away that,! 
shall break my neck." I have no skill at painting ; if I had 
I should delight to draw the picture of poor Beady- to-Halt 
where he comes to the water, and needs his crutch no longa. 
He apostrophizes his crutch. He says : " Farewell, crutch ! 
I shaJl never want thee again ; there is a chariot and hors^ 
waiting for me yonder." 

Look at that other character of John Bunyan's — Miss 
Much-afraid, fitting name for the daughter of Mr. Despondency 
We talk of inherited tendencies. " The fathers have eaten 
sour grapes, and the children's teeth are set on edge." I 
remember once in Yorkshire, a young artist lady who had 
this character. She was a Miss Much-afraid. In her last 
illness she sent for me, though not belonging our body, and 
said she should be so happy if she could only be assured that 
it was all right, then all seemed darkness before her. I sat 
down by her bedside, and, amongst other things, I told her 
that " she should have her song in the night." Some time 
afterwards she died, and her brother, an eminent physician, 
came to tell me that in the night, a litle time before her 
death, her face had become radiant, and she begged he would 
tell Mr. Garrett that she had had her song in the night. 

A desponding lady, a friend of George Whitfield, once said 
to him : " What a glorious death-bed you will have, sir." 
He said ** why so ? " ** Because you have brought so many 
souls to Christ." '* Ah I " he said, ** it is not so certain that 
I shall have a glorious exit, as that you will have one. It is 
you desponding ones that God causes to bear testimony at 
the last. God makes all pay tithes before they go over, at 
some portion of their course, and you pay yours at the end.' 

Don't you remember the account given by St. Paul of his 
shipwreck, written for your comfort. **And some swam, 
and the rest cast themselves on. boards, and on broken pieces 
of the ship, and so it came to pass that they all escap^ safe 
to land." 

Now I have only one or two questions to ask you. Are 
you a Christian ? I do not want to look at your class ticket. 
Do you say you wish to be one to-night ? Then let me help 
you. Do you hate sin with an ever-growing hatred ? Do 
not shirk the question, and say you hate certain sins. Do 
you say I would rather live a sinless life in heaven than a 
sinful life on earth? Then, thank God, so would I a 
thousand times. Do you love Christ ? Can you say- 
To me, to me, that bleedlDg lo?e 

Shall ever preoioaa be. 

Whate'er He is to othen. 

He is all in all to me. 

" Well, but I don't believe with you on many points." No 
matter. We love the same Saviour, we lean on the same 
promises, and we are travelling to the same heaven. 

** And there are diversities of operations, but it is the same 
God which worketh all in all.'- 
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By ihs Very Bev. Monsignor Canon Wbbnnall, of St. Bede's 
ColUgs, Alexandra Park, at St. Alban's, FawceU Street, 
AncoaU, Manchester, Sunday Morning, November 12ih, 1882. 



THE Church attached great importance to the education of 
of her children, because it was necessary for their future 
welfare they should receiye a good secular education, 
but it must be accompanied by religions instruction. In the 
City of Manchester they had nothing to learn in that respect. 
They suffered from a particular hardship in being called upon 
to support the Board Schools, and having to support their 
own schools at the same time. He was told that the Bourd 
Schools, besides receiying the grant from the Oovemment, 
and the school-pence, cost the ratepayers nine shillings per 
head for each child. It would be an easy matter for our 
school managers and organisers to carry on their schools, if 
they received the same pecuniary assistance. He appealed 
to his hearers to support their own schools, and ttien the 
children would be brought up in the principles of the Catholic 
fidth, and would receive a religious education. It was 
absolutely neoeesary that they shomd receive religious teaching 
and it was only in the Catholic schools where such teaching 
was given. 

^ 

LECTURE. 



The fier. Silas pABBiifoioir, at the Upper Brook Street Free CkmreK 
Sunday BtmUmfft November 19. 

THB OLD PABISH OHUBGU.— Ho. 1. 

IN this, sad the two laeliim which wiU loUow it, I wish to teU the 
•toiy of reUgion in Maneheslar from the time when it began to be 
a pemunMnt MDtre of hnmen life until the present day. The period is 
a kmg one— ^hteen eenturiee, at least Some whole ehapters of history 
aie, bowefer. lost beyond reoorery ; hot what remain I ahall tiy to tell 
is elearly and briefly as I may. 

In order to gel the eanvat quite elear, and to start at the beginning, I 
moit ask yon to do a somewhat diffieolt thing— to think the Maneheeter 
that BOW is, is quite oi! the ground ; to let these bosy, noisy streets ; 
these interminable shops and tenements ; these ehapds and ehorehes ; 
these mills, with thefar air-pollnting ohimneys ; these railway stations, 
with their lively whistlee, eompeting daily for the shrillest shriek ; these 
bewildering bexaars of the world's merehandize, with all the marine 
wsrefaoQses, the libraries, the banks, the hospitals, the sehools, the 
College, the Ezehange, the Town HaU, the Market at Shadehill, the 
diiDul Angela of the Meadow, and the somptnoas saborbs where the 
shUdren of Dives dwell ; to let all this— whioh is Manehester to you— 
nttsriy vanish from the seene. 

This done, we have here a bit of virgin territory somewhat damp and 
ooiy— plen^ of trees growing open it, in thiokets, here and there, where 
the soil is not too wet, and plenty of eoarse rush-like grass where the 
trees eannol manage to grow. A pore Uttle stream, now the dirty 
Irwell, goes winding throogh, and two smaller ones— the Irk and the 
Msdkok— are carrying a little more elear bright water down into that. 
The land is ndtber ditched nor drained, and, for a part of every year, 
ante the eopioos rainfaU, good portions of it, were theie boats or ships, 
would be fairly navigable. Here and there, however, are very slight 
nnineneea, just lifted ont of the flood— seldom or never eovered by the 
water— on whieh the groTes, the thickets, or the coarse grasses are green 
daring the most of the year. When Saions and Danes enter upon the 
seene theee will be eaUed Holmei, or Rulmee. When we say lELu»holme, 
t^ensftvlffM, Eirkmansfctflme, Davy^Zm^, we are only indicating the 
•pots that to these Saxons and Danes always stood ont like low islands 
o( green above the reet of the fieqnently flooded land. 

On this wet and weeded bit oi territory is nothing that we should recog- 
nise sa a hoaan abode. The first inhabitants of this tract of land— now 



Maneheeter— were the boar, the wolf, the bull. Eager, on the track of 
these, ran, waded, or swam the aboriginal huntsmen, making their way 
as best they could through the wild unfrequented waste, with intent to 
kill and eat. These huntsmen were bold, coursgeous fellows, noi inclined 
to work less exciting than the chase, but sometimes capable of doing it ; 
not given to tilling the soil^living on what they could trap and spear, 
with such wild fruits as grew, and dwelling either in caves, or holes, or 
tents made by planting poles in the earth, and covering them sometimes 
with the clayey soil, and sometimea with the skins of the beasts they 
had slain. For the most part they themselves went about naked, were 
not afraid of tbe cold, or in anywise too effeminate for the climate. On 
occasion, it is said, they could stand up to their chins in water for 
several days at a time. They knew tbe use of metal, for in their warlike 
moods they wore daggers, carried shields, and brandished spears. Their 
mood was usually warlike. Veiy sanguinary men. Never were they more 
ready for anything than for the excitement of slaughter. Yet they were 
reUgiouB too ; quite as reUgious, in their own wild way, as our more 
modem men of war. For shrines, they had the caves and the cliffs ; for 
gods, imaginary beings not unUke, only stronger than, themselves- gods 
who, delighted in the blood of animals and of men. Yes, religion was 
here long before any intimation of the old parish church. These men 
who hunted wolves on the very ground, perhaps, upon which we now 
dwell were religious. Th^ felt themselves subordinate to powers they 
knew not— higher than themselves, and mightier. They even believed 
in the continuance of theur own life, though they were slain- in the 
immortality of their souls. They had Una faith, though as yet no Chris- 
tianity had here appeared to bring the doctrine to light. For the time 
of which I speak— the time when the site of litanchester is best pictured 
as a wild and wet hunting ground of semi-savage Britons— is, at least, 
half a century prior to any of the events recorded in our New Testament. 

A hundred years and more go by. No change seems to occur. The 
swsmps are vigorous with grass and rushes, the trees flourish upon 
the Htdmei, the beasts are hunted, the ground is unoccupied by the 
habitations of men. Perchance, on the other side of the Irwell at 
Ordatall ; perchance, on the higher plaoea now known as Prestwich and 
Gheetham, stand the huts, or exist the holes of the rude Britons. 

In the year 79 of our era a new force presents itself— an army of 
admirably disciplined men from the distant banks of the Tiber. These 
Bomana have been in Britain before in the days of Julius Cesar, and 
led by him. Never before, however, have they penetrated so far north as 
Lancashire. They came making straight and lasting paths for their 
feet. . They csme doing all things in very solid style. They came with 
intent to fix here one of their permanent abodes. Hard by the spot 
still known as Castlefield, just where the Medlock enters the Irwell, they 
begin to build their strong castle-like oamp. Soon the}- are building a 
smaller one near the mouth of the Irk, on the site now occupied by the 
Cheetham Hospital for the Bluecoat Boys. These Boman castra, or 
camps, are the beginnings of Maneheeter. Its Tcry name springs from 
them. Man-eoftra- Man-costle- having finally aettled down into 
Man-c^t«r. 

Among theee Romans who enter here under Agricola are some simple* 
minded men who have heard and believed the precepts of Jesus ; for 
between the days of Julius Csosar and those of Julius Agricola the 
founder of tbe Christian leligion had accomplished the work given him 
to do. These Bomsns are in eveiy way more highly developed men than 
the Britons among whom they have come. Their advent is a great 
advance in whatever pertains to civilisation. Life henceforth has new 
aspects here. Around their eaetra great and rapid changes go forward. 
AU details are lost to us. Two centuries and more are almost a blank. 
We only know that the rude Briton saw in tbe race which had con- 
quered him more than better road-makers, builders of stronger camps, 
and manufacturers of superior weapons. He saw an entirely new order 
of being— a few men, at least, having confidence in qualities that to bim 
either were not or were despicable. He saw men who were patient — 
men who were brave to save life, tender, pitiful, eager to bless — men 
who seemed to him, at length, better than his gods. He learned from 
the lives of devoted and holy men a new religion. And we know that in 
the two centuries succeeding the founding of the place, not only the 
Britons near Man-costm, but throughout Britain, had been won over 
to Christianity by the natural influences of its superior life. Of course 
it was a simple, plain kind of Christianity, and, for that very reacon, the 
most effeotlTe and the best. The Britons couldn't quite shake off their 
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fear of the old gods, bat tbey had faith in the better life. Tbey knew 
the spirit, and revered the name of Christ. 

Daring this period we may plctare the eidstence of a charcb, built in 
Roman style, which long since disappeared. It otood near the larger 
Boman eastrum ; probably close to the flat now known as the Knott Mill 
Fair ground. It is even thoagbt that the annual fair, which only 
disappeared a year or two since, was a degenerate suryival of one of the 
festivals of that church. The name of that church was St. Michael's. 
There also arose within the little parish another church, not far from 
St. Mary's Gate, probably called St. Mary's. Antiquariana have tried, 
almofit in vain, to tell us something about these two earliest Manchester 
churches. Beyond the fact of their existence, little more is known than 
their names. Probably both were either destroyed, or allowed to fall to ruin, 
after the Bomans were withdrawn, and our fierce Anglo-Saxon ancestry 
came, with their wild nature, and their wild deities, to drive, for a time, 
Christianity ^way. They did not believe in the sentiments, or the arts, 
of peace. Their gods hated the men, and would not admit them to 
Paradise, who lived and died quietly at home. They gained the mastery 
here. Barbarism returned, and had sway for another two hundred 
years or more. 

Very early in the 7th century we see Christianity coming again. " A 
tall thin man, with stooping shoulders, and dark piercing eyes ; his long 
black hair falling round his thin and eager fao?," has come from Borne, 
and is going about, trying to persuade Briton and Saxon alike, to turn 
from the gods of strife and blood, to the Great Master of peace and 
goodwill. He has poor material to work upon here in Britain, and for a 
time, no visible success. But at length the Saxon king becomes a little 
interested in this earnest Paulinus, and talks over the religion he preaches 
with his best men in council. In one of these conversations, an old 
man says, " 0, king, the life of man which we know on this earth, if we 
set it by that life which we know not of, seems ever thus : When you 
are sitting at meal-time in the winter time, in the midst of your lords, 
with a great fire in the middle of the hall, so that it is bright and warm 
within, but out of doors there is cold, sleet, and snow, sometimes a 
sparrow flies into the hall, through one door and out at the other. 
While it is in the hall it is at peace, and unhurt by the winter storms 
for a little space ; but it flies out again into the cold gloom whence it came, 
and your eyea behold it no more. So the life of man seems to us, and 
we know not whence it comes, nor whither it goes. So, if this new 
teacher can tell us aught of this, we should, methinks, hearken to his 
words." Hot long after this we may hear the sound of Raws and 
hammers at York ; and see the workmen engaged in putting up a wooden 
shed, that may serve for a church, in which King Edwin is to he 
baptised. This work is going forward on the very ppot now occupied by 
the grand old minster at York; and out of the little hastily-bailt 
wooden structure, through the labour of generations, the glorious edifice 
has grown. And if you go into our New Town Hall, and look at the 
mural decorations there by Mr. Madox Brown, you will see a representa- 
tion of that baptism for which the wooden shed was built. Perhaps 
you will smile, when you see King Edwin in his aomewhat cramped and 
undignified place ; and wonder who put him in, and who will take him 
out ; but none the less will the painting represent to you the act through 
which Christianity really renewed its life, and had a parish here at 
Mt^ncaatra in the 7tb century. Whether Paulinus ever came here 
himself, I am not sure. But King Edwin did. In the year 620 he came, 
and remained some time in one or the other of the two strongholds the 
Bomans had built between the mouths of the Irk and the Medlock, on 
the then clear unsullied Irwell. 

If you ask what kind of Christianity came back to Manchester after 
the baptism of this Saxon King, only general tradition can tell. The 
earliest history of England we have —finished in the year 731 — states 
that " in Edwin*B time there was such perfect peace, that a woman with 
her new-born babe, might walk from sea to sea, witlbout meeting with 
insult or injury." We are not to suppose, however, either that the old 
inatinots and usages, or that the old notions and forms of religious 
worship, instantly fled away. The people, no doubt, were influenced by 
the new faith of their king ; and yet more deeply influenced by the large 
number of educated Christian men who now came over from the 
continent and began to dwell in Christ's spirit among them. Life grew 
more gentle, more humane, more' civilised than before. The arts of 
peace were cultivated. By its fruits, the faith of Edwm was seen to be 
ezoellent. I think that the Christianity of the 7th century— even here 



iu Manchester, so far as we can get at it — compares very weU — almost 
too well— with the Christianity of the 19th. 

At the same time reverence for the old god lingered, and superstitioas 
fears. If we cross the Irwell — a little )a*:er than Edwin*s day — at one 
of the fords, that which lies mid-way between the safe-lord^ or Sal-ford, and 
the Street-ford, or Stretford, we shall do so at a place called OdinVf^vd* 
It is called Odin's-ford because his worshippers crossed over there on 
their way to offer gifts and sacriflces at his shrine. That shrine is in a 
cave, o;: den, at Ordsall. Ordshall is indeed the name of his den. 
Ords-hall — two words, oripinaliy meaning very oW, and hole or den. In 
the very old rooky hole— Or chhall — dwelt Odin — and the priests of Odin. 
And there were times when Manchester Christians, 6f the old Saxon 
sort, could scarcely be restrained from crossing the Irwell at Odip*B ford, 
with intent to offer their worship at his shrine. These times were 
•specially those when they feared the coming on of stormy weather, or 
when they were about to undertake a journey, when streams were at 
their flood. The story is told of the old Norsemen who, good Christians 
ashore, always put their trust in Odin when they launched forth to sea. 
Bo was it herew Qdin was still supposed to have the control of streamB 
and storms. It was he who must be looked to for safety under peril by 
storm or flood, or on the ioorney. This belief was only broken up — and 
the god Odin for ever disposed of here — by Christian monks going over, and 
dwelling in the old deu« Ord^-hall, and doing themselves the work that God 
alone had been able to do. It was such men, believing in none of these 
fancies, who did for imperilled travellers the same works of guidance 
and meroy, that have given a name to the hospices of the Alps. It was 
they who, when the Irwell was high, ferried the wayfarer across the 
stream. It was they who guided s^f^ly across the " fields of er^mbliDg 
mudf'' as the great mones t^ien were called. It was these men who thus 
— Christ strengthening them — themeelves became deliverers, from 
streams and storms, the perils of fiood and. field. 

Between the time of King Edwin and. thai in which the pariah church 
begins to be distinctly visible upon its present site, there is still much 
that is covered by tho fury of s,torms, and impenetrable mists. Swarms 
of Danes came from oversea. All England fell into bondage to these 
terrible strangers. They came here. What those, who professed and 
called themselves Christiana, au^eied at their hands, we do not know. 
But we do know that they htid a particular hatred for the Christiati 
monks and prieatp. Mr. Madox Brown has put np for us in the Town 
Hall also, a picture — not a happy one — of the expnlfion of these Danes 
from Mancbefiter. After they hai gone, however, the place was still, in 
a sense, subject unto thorn. They had to be bribed not to return. To 
raise this bril'C-mouey, a tax was levied on all the d^ellert? hero. Bvery 
y<ar a certain sum of money — called Dane-geldt — \nu\ to bo tseut forth 
to purchase their peace and good-will. In one of the earliest records of 
the parit^h of Manchester, I find that although all oilier taxe8 are taken 
off the land belonging to the church, the Dane-geldt is not remitted. 
Amid the mistiness of this Danish period, however, one bright figure la 
discerned — that of Canute, a Dane, and yet a kind, ja-t, and apparently 
Christian king. Once, at least, during the nineteen years of his reign, 
he came to Manchester, and is believed to have been very generous 
towards the old Manchester church. He put the old mill, that ground 
the grists for the people, at work, so as, in some way, to relieve the 
burden of its poverty under taxation. The spot on which the old mill 
stood is still keeping alive his name. Canute*8 mill — Knut's mill — 
abruptly dropping with us into Knott mill. 

In the reign of hia successor— Edward the Confessor — some good 
citizen here — according to Doomsday Book — endowed the old church 
" with one carve of land, free from military taxes, and all other customs 
except Dane-geldt.^* I may as well explain that a carre of land was as 
much as one plough might till in a sing!e season ; and so, of course, 
varied in extent, somewhat according to the nature of the soil. Probably 
a carve given to a church would be a generous one. One authority — I 
know not how reliable — says a carve of land was, sometimes, ^10 acres. 
Later on, the old church is presented with four hovates of land. A 
bovate is as much as one ox can plough in a year — 28 acres. You will 
notice the manner of its endowment. Good men, lovers of their church, 
give it of their own estate little by little. Still later some one dies 'and 
bequeathes it all the land along what is now known as Deansgate. Thus 
provision is made for its maintenance, and thus its properties increase. 

In 1422 — four hundred and sixty years ago, seventy years before the 
discovery of America — the Old Parish Church has had thus given to it — 
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Dot b^ EDj State legUIaiiou, Lut by the goodwill of iodividaals — about 
800 acres of Lancashire land. The church building Itself, at that time» was 
a lATge wooden structure almost booth-likein appearance, and scarcely large 
enough for the increased population. It was Boman Catholic ; and all 
the landed estates it possessed had been gi^en to it by Catholics. The 
older church edifices had been disused, and worship now centred in this 
one. Had you observed, you would have noticed that there were in it 
seven services daily ; and well attended ; so well as to make the necessity 
for a larger and better building apparent. The Ist service was at cock- 
crowing, or before the break of day — Matins. The 2nd was at sunrise. The 
3rd at nine o'clock. The 4th at twelve. The 5th at three in the 
afternoon. The 6th, at Vespers, at sunset. And the 7th at nine o'clock 
in the evening, when the people gathered devoatly to say a simple prayer 
lor protection during sleep, or chant their thanks for the mercy of the 
vanished day. Besides these seven regular services daily, there were 
frequent masses for loved ones gone, fasts, festivals, funerals, confirma- 
tions, ^0. The men who were on duty were faithful and overworked 
Christian men. They were not — as I shall have occasion to show in my 
next lecture — the most cultivated and clever of the clergy ; but they 
wera sincere, hard-working, faithful men. They visited the sick, 
relieved tb« poor, heard the contrition of the penitent, consoled the sad, 
encouraged the wavering, consecrated the babe in its baptism, made of 
marriage a solemn sacrament, and stood ever at the call and service of 
the ^ing. Tbej had tlie care of some six shonsand parishioners. 

But this oH wooden structure was no longer to suffice. In 1422 the 
present building was begun. Labour might then be had for 2d. per day. 
Tke first oo^i of the church that now arose, was about £3,000 in the 
money of that day ; or about £60,000 in the money of our day. For a 
pound was once worth more than 16 times its present value ; that is, had 
more than 16 times its to-day *s purchasing power. 2d, a day, therefore, for 
tb# masonA, and carpenters, and stone-cutters, meant something more 
tban a shilling a week would now do. The stone for the building came 
from Collybnrst. The building itself was, at first, in the form of a cross, 
having a body aisle, and two side aisles. The pec pie contributed freely 
towards its erection. A few families gave largely — the Stanleys, the 
Rftdoliffee, and the Byroms. When it was finished it was dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, St. Dionisios, and St. George. King Henry the Fifth, 
shortly before his death, licensed, or chartered it as a place in which 
difine.servioes wero "to be celebrated daily forever." These are his 
words—** for our good estate whilst we shall live, and for our souls when 
we shall have departed from tliis light, and for the souls of our 
progai4tors, and for all the souls of the faithful deceased." 

If you go into the Old Church to-day— the old church that has stood there 
and seen so many changeein the aspects of this Manchester life ; who^ehis- 
toij for the la<)t four, almost five centuries, includes the family history of so 
many of the quick, and of so great a multitude of the buried dead— if 
you go into ii, and pass around behind the choir in which the service is 
daily held, and look up at the arch over the entrance to the Lady Chapel, 
yoa will see at each bar of that arch a soriptared shield. On one is a 
stag, pursued by a houud and a huntsman. The idea suggested is 
hutUing. On the olher is a huge ca^k, or tonne, such as you may have 
aeea used for wine or beer. As you look at it, it suggests nothing but a 
tonne. That is all it was intended to sag(;eet. Well, these two shields 
—one presenting you with a picture of hunting, and the other the 
picture of a tonne — are what was called, in the days when they were put 
up, the rebuM of the first Warden of the Parish after this building was 
•reoted. His name was Huntington. It was he who built the choir. 
When he died he was buried under it. There used to be an effigy of this 
good man in the choir itself ; but the modern mind has tucked it away 
somewhere out of sight, probably underground ; so that the verger can 
give no account of where it is. In his memorial effigy, this Huntington 
was ok>thed in his sacerdotal vestments, and over him was written the 
truthful inscription—*' Domine, dilexi decorem domus tuae.'' Lord, I 
have loved the beauty of Thy house. 

To the original cross-shaped church were added, from generation to 
generation, little side chapels, or cbaalries, until that original form was 
lost. A chantry is a little endowed chapel in which, either daily or at 
stated times, prayers are said for the repose of the souls of the donors. 
They were once built by persons who could afford it, very much, I 
suppose, as such persons now put in memorial windows, though more 
for servtce, and less for show. The first chantry added to the old church 
here was, I believe, that in which the statue of Sir Humphrey Cheetham 
now stands, although the Cheetham family did not build it ; only bought 
and took possession of it. Four other chantries were added to the 
choir, and three, or more, to the nave. If you go into them you will 
see both the names of some of the families who originally erected them ; 
and also bow more recent wealth has been able to purchase a place for 
its name therein. 
In the days ol which I am speaking— the century in which ,the oldest 



parts of the church were built— a building where now stands the 
Cber^tham Ho pital for the Blue-coat Boys, was occupied by the priests and 
ecclesiastics oi the parish. I think the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry 
came and lodged there at times, for Manchester was then in the diocese 
of Lichfield and Coventry. The Manchester parish was greatly shifted 
about from diocese to diocese in early times ; belonging sometimes to 
Tork, and sometimes to Lichfield, and sometimes to Chester. By Queen 
EUzabeth's time there were here about ten thousand parishioners ; and 
in the years during which that not over amiable lady was determined — 
much against the will of the Lancashire people— to establish Protestant 
worship here, even by violence and torture, I find that, besides the 
warden, who was aleo a priest of the Church, there were two chaplains, 
four singing men, and four singing boys. The record also has it that 
every singing man received fourpence ha'penny, and every singing boy 
twopence three farthings a day for his services. 

Now, doubtless, all this that I have been telling is new to some of yon. 
Doubtless some of you will find it hard to realize that tho ancient 
church of the parish was once a Boman Catholic Church, was endowed 
by Catholics, and built with their money. It was one thing to be aware 
of a historical fact, and another to realize it. It may also be a difficult 
thing to picture tr» yourselves the worship that went on there in those 
days. Over the high altar towers the great crucifix. On Sundays and 
feast days that altar is ablaze with candles and tapers. In each of the 
chantries also services are going on. Old men and little children, the 
richer people and the pooier, kneel together in the nave, and watch the 
solemn service of the altar. If they have sinned ; if they have a burden 
upon their conscience ; if aught is wrong with them against the great 
Ood whom they have not seen, or the brother whom they have seen, 
they seek to confess their fault, to receive friendly counsel and admoni- 
tion. The sweet old Latin chants resound ; the clouds of incense rise ; 
and from morning to evening the service of prayer goes on, from which 
the commonest people go cleansed and comforted in spirit, feeling lifted 
up and strengthened. All this, or much of it, may seem like mummery 
to you ; not so to them. Only that is mummery which is empty and 
meaningless to him who engages in it. But these people engaged in 
what to them was full of the highest meaning, and highest help, they 
knew. That old Catholic service, in the old Catholic Church of the 
Manchester parish, was a very real and serviceable thing. People bad 
then a common belief— one faith, one church, one Lord, one baptism. 
They had a belief that influenced life, a religion that was not a mere 
matter of intellectual party opinion and dispute. The whole community, 
whatever other matters separated, were united in it, and by it. I doubt 
whether the place has ever been Christian or brotherly since. 

Let me quote you the words of a personal friend, every one of which 
I heartily endorse. They were not said of Manchester, but will apply 
here just as well: — 

** Boman Catholicism did touch, and influence, and mould the lives 
of its votaries. A belief — it was a thing to live by. We talk about the . 
life, know and preach all its rules and precautions ; yet, somehow, 
through all the preaching there runs the sense that the something which 
makes itself felt as a power of restraint, or of ftimolus, is not to be found 
in it ; that speaking much, and often, about fair theories of life, we are 
yet far behind the old Church in the power, by word and symbol, by 
architecture, and music, and painting ; by a rule of life commencing 
with the cradle and ending with the grave ; by a discipline reaching to 
every relation ; by appointed solemnities and days ; by solemn vows and 
binding sacraments, to teach and mould and direct the whole life, not 
of one man, or of one class of men alone, but of men and women of 
every class and condition. We shall see how the Boman Catholic 
Church fell ; but let us not forget that in those years to which oar old 
Church bears testmony, it Christianised this district, in the centre of 
which it stood. To think of that work, and then to think of the 
ignorance and foulness, the poverty and the crime which clusters round 
our Protestant Parish Church now, untouched by any influence that 
comes from it — that is one of the sad thoughts which, as w ) pace the 
old churches and think of the old times, comes to many of us now. 
The untouched residuum of the people is the disgrace of Protestantism. 
That so many thousands feel no control or inspiration of religion is the 
result of a selfishness only a shade less base than the greed and love of 
ease by which, as we shall see, the old faith fell, and the selfish love of 
our own speculative opinions, and pet theories of doctrines, and the 
sectarian rivalries which make thete^ whatever they may be, and however 
little capable of proof, whether Unitarian or Trinitarian, take the place 
of religion. Lives are not for long or very deeply influenced by argu- 
ment. Something more than an unverified guess is needed for faith ; 
but wc call our guesses religion, and whilst we build up and fight about 
dogmatic systems, paganism is coming back upon us in force. It is sad 
to think of this, and to see the signs of it on every hand. But from that 
mood of sadness there always comes to me the trust that, as more and 
more we base our religion on facts and experience of life, we msy, in no 
long time, see a religion of the free mind and the instructed life which 
shall be at least as influential as was that faith of the olden time.*' 

The lecture next Sunday evening will give us the transformation 
seene, and reveal the conspiring causes through which the old Church 
oeftsed to be Catholic, and was compelled to become Protestant. 
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UPPER BROOK STREET FREE CHURCH 

HAS no doctrinal teat of fellowship. It leeki to gather all who desire to get good, 
or to do good, upon the natoral haman basis of fraternal good will, religious aapi« 
rations, and independent thooght. Its aim is to liberate character from the tjrranny of 
hortfol dogma and sectarian exelnsiTeness,— to anite men npon their common religions 
needs, rather than upon nniformity of oread,— «nd to enlarge and ennoble the worship* 
per's Tiews of Qod, man, and dnty, so that he may not fear the constant modifications 
of thought and scientiflo discovery. It aims to represent the largest liberty of opinion ; 
and seeks unity, not on a creed, but in faith, love, and conduct. 



SUNDAT, 19th N0V£MBEB. 

Preacher: Bev. SILAS FABBINGTON. 

Morning, 10-45: 

Subject : *' The World we live in." 

Evening, 6-80 : 

Subject: **How the Old Parish Church, once Catholici was compelled to become 

Protestant" 

ALL SEATS FREE. OFFEBTORT. 




t ^wlpit |la0rtr. 



MANCHESTER, NOVEMBER 18th, 1882. 



A GREAT deal has, within recent years, been said as 
to the so-called misappropriation of charitable 
Requests. Much lament has been bestowed upon the 
violated will of the ** pious donor." Of those complaining 
loudest, few seemed, or careci to remember, how many of 
these bequests now in the hands of the National Church, 
or at the disposal of the Charity Commissioners, have 
conditions attached to them, which have long fallen into 
disuse, or have been swept away by Acts of Parliament. 

It is not, however, our present purpose to concern 
ourselves about ancient bequests, but rather to enquire 
what security the pious and charitable of the present day 
have, that their donations and bequests are applied to the 
purposes for which they intend them. 

Numerous must be the good people who think that 
" the masses " will be converted by a kind of religious 
rowdyism ; that depraved women will learn modesty from 
those of their sex, who themselves have cast modesty to 
the winds ; that the blaspheming rough will be taught 
reverence for things sacred by youths, whose vulgar 
mouthing of that Holy Name, which the great and good 
of ancient times dared not pronounce, is even more 
horrible than their curses. What security have these 
good people that the large sums they are handing over to 
** General** Booth, and which are spent in the purchase 
of public-houses and music-halls, will perpetuate that 
kind of religious service they seem to think so suitable 
to the requirements of their poorer brethren. 

There can be np doubt that the funds of our large 
religious and philanthropic societies are honestly, if not 
always economically administered ; it is, however, equally 
certain that every year large sums are given, which, ^ 



through the ignorance or dishonesty of those to whom 
they are entrusted, are muddled away, or applied to uses 
very diflferent to those for which they were avowedly 
collected. 

Many instances of this kind have been brought to our 
notice, the two we give will amply illustrate what we have 
stated. 

A few years ago, a gentleman styling himself " Clerk in 
holy orders," but whose name does not appear in the 
Clergy List, made an appeal to the general public for funds 
to re-build the organ in some chapel near Preston, of 
which he was the minister. His appeal seems not to 
have been made in vain ; /400 were in a short time 
collected, and the organ was re-built. Eighteen months 
after he sold the chapel, of which he was not only minister 
but proprietor, and with it of course the organ. 

The same gentleman is now making collections for a 
new church in connection with the Free Church o/EngUmi, 

Last year, a small congregation of Baptists, in South 
Wales, succeeded in raising between four and five hundred 
pounds, for the purpose of building a place of worship. 
Though only built of wood, the chapel, when completed, 
left them over two hundred pounds in debt. The congre- 
gation, too poor to maintain a regular minister, secured 
the gratuitous services of a gentleman, who, during the 
week, followed the occupation of an auctioneer. Soon 
after the commencement of his ministry, the timber 
merchant, who had supplied part of the material for the 
building of the chapel, pressed for the payment of his 
account. The deacons, in their trouble, naturally consulted 
the minister, who, it appears, not only gave them advice, 
but lent them ;^i5o ; the trustees of the chapel, at the 
same time, signed something, which seems to have been 
better understood by their pastor than by them. For a 
few months all went well, when one day the astonished 
trustees received notice from their pastor, now also their 
creditor, that unless the money he had lent, principal and 
interest, were repaid by a certain date, be would be 
obliged to sell the chapel. They were unable to satisfy 
his demand. On the day fixed, the books and fittings of 
the chapel were removed, and a few days after the chapel 
itself was pulled down, and the material sold. 



On Monday last Mr. Lassalle read a paper on " Phllologioal raiearobei 
into the dialects of the County Palatine of Lanoaster," before the 
Members of the Atheneam Debating Society. 

On Saturday the lltb inst. Mr. George H. Hnrst (rieotnrer on Ohem- 
istry at the Working Men's College, SalfordJ delivered a most instmotiTe 
and interesting Lecture on " Ice, Snow, and Glaciers," The lectonr 
illustrated and explained these natural phenomena by rsferenoe to &ot8 
with which every one is familiar. The interest of the lecture was also 
greatly enhanced by a magic lantern exhibition of Swiss Scenery. 
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PARLIAMENTARY ORA TORS. 



U.— WILLIAM PITT. EARL OF CHATHA^f. 



SIB Robert Walpole was, after Bolingbroke had left it, the 
most conspicuous figure in the House of Commons for 
many years, but, although he was an undoubtedly able 
debater, he can hardly be considered an orator. The speech 
he delivered in 1788 in favour of Septennial Parliaments shows 
that he was a powerful reasoner, but his claims to distinction 
rest upon his qualities as a masterly tactician, a capable 
statesman, and a bold and sagacious leader, rather than on 
his eloquence. 

The true successor to Bolingbroke in the realms of oratory 
was a young ** Cornet of Horse,*' who entered the House of 
Commons while Walpole was at the height of his power, and 
who, putting himself forward as the champion of a spirited 
foreign policy, attacked the ministry with unexampled elo- 
quence, readiness and daring. This young Cornet — *' that 
terrible Cornet of Dragoons,** Walpole used to call him, was 
William Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chatham. Possessed of 
briUiant parts, he quickly won his way in the House. The 
Tory party revived its drooping spirits under his leadership, 
and the old Duchess of Marlborough, who died about that 
time, bequeathed to the young orator ten thousand poimds, 
** upon account *' she said, '* of his merit in the noble defence 
he has made for the support of the laws of England, and to 
prevent the ruin ol his country." Frequent disputes had 
arisen between England and Spain on account of the severity 
with which Spain enforced the monopoly of its trade with its 
colonies, and the claims she made to vast tracks of land 
between Mexico and the British settlements. Pitt advocated 
war, and by playing on the patriotic feelings of his audience, 
succeeded in shaking the long-estabUshed ascendancy of 
Walpole. The latter was hurried into war with Spain, and 
reverses overtaking the British army, his majority dwindled 
away. On the 28th January, 1742, he was defeated in the 
House of Commons, and then resigned. Pitt was soon after- 
wards invested with office, and ultimately became Prime 
Minister. 

His administration of affairs was distinguished by prosperity 
at home, and the most striking success abroad. We were at 
war with France when he took the helm of affairs, and by 
the energy of his administration he produced such results, 
that in a short time France was despoiled of several of her 
colonial possessions, Canada was conquered, the Havannah 
was taken from Spain, and decisive naval victories were 
obtained. While all this was going on, the nation was per- 
fectly contented and prosperous, and ** England" says 
Brougham, ** for the first time and the last time, presented 
the astonishing picture of a nation supporting without murmur 
a widely-extended and costly war, and a people, hitherto torn 
with conflicting parties, united in the service of the Common- 
wealth, that the voice of faction had ceased in the land, and 
any discordant whisper was heard no more." ** These *' wrote 
Horace Walpole, ** are the doings of Mr. Pitt, and they are 
wondrous in our eyes." 

Pitt attained such a height of popularity that at one time 
he was the idol of his countrymen, and so great was his 
power that his name was feared throughout Europe. But 
while he was at the summit of his influence and popularity, 
he fell. In an evil hour he allowed himself to be persuaded 
to accept a x^eerage, and from that moment the affection which 
the people had borne him, was gone. He retired from office a 
short time afterwards and sank into comparative obscurity. 
Towards the close of his life he revived the memories of his 
former power by astonishing displays of eloquence, but he 
never again recovered the height from which he had fallen. 



By nalure, Pitt was haughty and imperious. The authority 
he held in the House of Commons was such as no other man 
ever possessed to the same degree. He was not merely the 
leader of the House of Commons, he was its Dictator, and so 
arrogant was his demeanour towards the members of his 
Cabinet, that he himself wrote the naval orders, and obliged 
Lord Anson, the First Lord of the Admiralty, to si^n them 
without knowing what they were. 

An instance of his power in the house is shewn in an 
incident in which he and Mr. Moreton, the Chief Justice of 
Chester, were concerned. The latter happened to say — ** King, 
Lords, and Commons, or (directing his eye towards Pitcj 
as that right honourable member would call them, Commons, 
Lords and King." Pitt thereupon deliberately arose, and so 
frightened the honourable member, that he made the most 
abject apology. *' I meant nothing," he exclaimed, ** indeed 
I meant nothing." ** I don*t want to push the matter further," 
said Pitt. " The moment a man acknowledges his error, he 
ceases to be guilty. I have a great regard for the honourable 
member, and, as an instance of that regard, I give him this 
advice ; whenever that member means nothing, I recommend 
him to say nothing.*' 

One of the victim's of Pitt's onslaughts while he was in 
opposition, was Murray, the* Attorney-General, afterwards 
distinguished as Lord Mansfield. He was an accomplished 
debater, and a man of high abihty, but he suffered so much 
from the attacks Pitt made upon him, that it has been said 
he gave up the prospects of reaching the Chancellorship and 
fled, panic stricken to the less exalted sphere of the King's 
Bench. One writer speaks of his having been seen after a 
violent speech of Pitt's to actually crouch down with terror. 

It was after one of his scathing attacks, directed principally 
against Hume Campbell, a Scotch lawyer of considerable 
powers, that Horace Walpole wrote — ** Oh, you never heard 
such an invective as Pitt returned I Campbell was annihilated ; 
like an angry wasp Pitt seems to have left his sting in the 
wound." 

Pitt was possessed of transcendent powers as an orator 
and some of his speeches rank among the finest specimens o 
British classic eloquence. His style was grand and majestic 
yet it was also perfectly natural, and his great passages were 
as sudden and unexpected as they were powenul. He would 
overwhelm an antagonist by a torrent of words expressing 
vehement indignation. Some one having spoken of ** the 
obstinacy of America," went on to say that ^' she was almost 
ill open rebellion." Pitt exclaimed ** I rejoice that America 
has resisted. Three milHons of people, so dead to all the 
feelings of Hberty as voluntarily to let themselves be made 
slaves, would have been fit instruments to make slaves of all 
the rest ! " — Then, speaking of the attempt to keep her down 
— ** In a just cause of quarrel you may crush America to 
atoms ; but in this crying injustice — I am one who will lift up 
my hands against it — In such a cause even your success would 
be hazardous. America, if she fell, would fall like the strong 
man ; she would embrace the pillars of the State, and puU 
down the Constitution along with her. Is this your boasted 
peace — to sheath the sword, not in its scabbard, but in the 
bowels of your countrymen ? " 

And, in 1777, after describing the cause of the war, and 
**the traffic and barter driven with every Httle pitiful German 
prince that sells his subjects to the shambles of a foreign 
country," he added, ** The mercenary aid on which you rely 
irritates to an incurable resentment the minds of our enemies, 
whom you overrun with the sordid sons of rapine and plunder, 
devoting them and their possessions to the rapacity of hireling 
cruelty I If I were an American, as I am an Englishman, 
while a foreign troop was landed in my country, I never 
would lay down my arms, never I never I never I " 
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PARLIAMENTARY DEBA TING 
SOCIETIES. 



LONGSIGHT. 



THE weekly meetiog of this Society was held on Monday evening, in 
the large hall of the Mechanics' Institate, Longsight, Mr. W. E. 
JoNBS (Speaker) presiding. There was a good attendance of members 
and strangers present. The minates of the previoas meeting having 
been read and passed, 

Mr. W. Gahan (Inniskillen) said that, in accordance with the notice to 
the question, he begged, in the absence of the First Lord of the Treasury, 
to ask any member of the Government who might be ready to give an 
answer to the following qneation : ~" Is it the purpose of the Govern- 
ment to introduce a bill to permit such as have been convicted either of 
treason or of felony to sit in the House, also to abolish the present oath 
required from members prior to taking their seats ? " 

Mr. J. NAsmTH (Foreign Secretary)— No, sir, it is not our intention 
to empower those who have been convicted of treason or felony to take 
their seats, although I know of several instances where hon. gentlemen 
have taken their seats in the House of Commons under su'^h oiroum- 
stanoes. 

Mr. Gahan (Inniskillen) — May I ask the right hon. gentleman to give 
me an instance of cases where hon. members convicted of treason have 
taken their seats ? 

The FoBEiaM Sscbbtart — Perhaps the hon. member will give notice 
of that question ? 

Mr. Gahan— I will repeat my question, and shall expect a reply at the 
next meeting. 

Mr. J. NAsmTH (Foreign Secretary), in pursuance to a notice put the 

previous Monday, moved the following resolutions : — 

Preamble— That, in view of the preHent ooDdition of the agrioaltaral interests in 
England, it is expedient th«t the laws relating to the disposal, holding, and taking of 
land, should be amended, and it ia hereby resolved : — 

let— That all laws legalising the cnstom^ of primogeniture and entail should be 
repealed. 2nd — That power should be given to all present hold<>rs of land to deal with 
it; all existing intetests to be respected. 8rd— That it shall be compulsory on all 
owaers of land to register their titles to suoh land, such register to be kept in the 
County Court, and to form the basis of all future sales, aa<l that a ce.-tifioate of such 
• title, given to any purchaser of suoh land, shall constitute tha purchaser's title thereto ; 
a fixed charge being made according to the value of the land for such certificate of sale 
or transfer. 4th — That the^and tax be fixed at a uniform rate, such rate being according 
to the rateable Tslne of the land." 

He said it was a very wide subject, and he would try to deal with it as 
thoroughly as he possibly could. The four resolutions might be con- 
tracted thus : The first three necessarily went together, and the last 
resolution might be taken as a distinct proposition, because he contended 
that it was impossible in any way to deal satisfactorily with the regis- 
tration of land, or law of primogeniture and entail in one night. The 
customs of entail were dealt with first, because anyone who knew 
anything about the laws of real property of this country knew very well 
the complicated state in which they were, and that, therefore, made it 
impossible for a proper register to be kept. Tuia had been abundantly 
proved in the House of Lords and the House of Commons. Afifecting 
the better registration of titles, Lord Oairns and Lord Westbury brought 
forward in 1858 an act for the better registration of titles, but it was a 
failure, as only 400 titles were registered. And another bill, passed by 
Lord Cairns in 1875, was reported on by the Committee of the House of 
Commons, that 48 titles had been registered, and he contend )d that the 
present complex kind of settlement under the existing registration laws 
was the cause of so many claims upon estates being made, and the 
difiioulty to get to know the only and true claim. He urged that any 



pystem which gave persons — whether they were a commercial or landed 
clasE — a prevailing infiuence over other people was not a system that 
was well for this country. (Applause.) He could not conceive, himself, 
a more painful position than that in which a father or a son was placed 
under the law of primogeniture. The existing land laws compelled the 
country people to fiock into towns where they could obtain higher wages, 
and therefore caused what he would term a superabundance in our large 
towns. The hon. member then dealt at some length with other phases 
of the question. 
Mr. Jones (Bristol) seconded the resolution. 

Mr. MouNTCASTLB (South-wcst Lancashire) criticised the bill at 
some length ; and, in the course of an able address, said that the bill the 
right hon. gentleman had introduced reminded him strongly of a story 
which was once related to him. The compiler of a new dictionary came 
across the word *' crab," and the definition he gave of the crab was as 
follows : that it was a red animal which walked backwards. The author 
of the dictionary consulted a friend, who told him that his definition was 
right, except in two points, viz. : it is not red until it is boiled, and it 
walks sideways, not back wards'. (Laughter). That was exactly tbe 
position in which the right hon. gentleman was placed. (Laughter.) 
Although the bill was drawn out, no doubt, carefully, it was illusory, 
illogical, and inconsistent. (Hear, hear, and *' No, no"). He then 
went fully into tbe whole question. 

Mr. W. Gahan (Inniskillen) delivered an amuping and witty speech, 
condemning in strong terms the bill brought forward by the Foreign 
Secretary, which he cbaracteri^ed as ''simply absurd." 

Mr. Mc.Kechnie (Leitb), in defending the bill, said he thought that 
hon. members on tbe opposite benches were dull of comprehension 
because he considered the bill as consistent, logical, and anything bat 
illusory. Ai for the argument of the hon. member who had preceded 
him, he thought his argument was extremely absurd. 

Mr. W. Gahan here called the speaker's attention to the remark, but 
the Speaker ruled that Mr. Mc.Kechnie was quite in order. 
On the motion of Mr. Wood (South Devon), the meeting adjourned. 



BOROUGH OF SALFORD. 



THE House met on Tuesday evening in tbe Salford Town Hall, tbe 
Speaker, Mr. Edoar Attkins, taking the Chair at 8 o'clock. The 
Minutes of the previous meeting having been read by the Clerk of the 
House, Mr. Mabk L. Sykes. and passed, the House proceeded to tbe 
discussion of the order of the day, the adjourned debate on the resolution 
introduced by the Premier, Mr. C. H. Bellamy, condemning the Cldture, 
by a bare majority, or any less than a two-thirds majority. 

Mr. Squibes L (Kendal)- spoke strongly in favour of the Cloture, and 
urged that it was necessary for the safety and honour of the House of 
Commons. He denied that Mr. Gladstone, who had all his life been an 
advocate of freedom, was closing his public career by taking away liberty 
of speech from the House. 

Mr. Eadson C (Secretary to the Board of Trade) supported the resolu- 
tion on the grounds that the Cloture was unconstitutional, and liable to 
abuse and favouritism. 

Mr. W. H. G. BoDLAYE I (Derby) moved an amendment to the resolution 
to the effect that — '* The Cloture, in any form, was unconstitutional and 
unnecessary, and likely to prove detrimental in an eminent degree to the 
ancient liberties of these realms." He was strongly opposed to the 
Cloture, and should oppose it to the utmost of his ability. 

Mr. J. G. BouLAYE I (Chester) seconded the amendment, and said tbe 
Cloture, in any form, was a confession of impotence, and would not stop 
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obstrootion. Bir. (jUdsto&e was a great statesman, of great learning 
and abilities, and had given great Bervioes to the state, but be himself 
had been an obstrnctioDist, as was shewn by the fact that he had ppoken 
1150 times in last session'. 

Mr. Obo. Webbon L (Brighton) sapported the CI6tare, and said all 
history pointed to the fact that parliamentary matters had always been 
decided by bare majorities. The C16tare existed in the House of 
Commons to a large extent already. The members of the House bad 
condnoted themselves lately as they had never done before, and new rules 
were required to deal with them. 

Mr. Le J. Reynolds C (Chief Secretary tor Coloniep) said the ministry 
of that House, after the decieion arrived at the previous week in the 
Hoaee of Commons, were prepared t j accept the amendment of the hon. 
member for Dt-rby. The Cloture was only a machine for working the 
Birmingham Caaoos, and was a bad system. 

James Wabd L (Midlothian, Leader of the Opposition) said the Cloture 
had no more lo do with the Caucus than the members on the ministerial 
benches had, although the Conservatives would have been only too glad. to 
have as good an institution as what they called the Birmingham Caucus. 
The Cloture vras to give liberty of speech, and not to take it away ; it was to 
ensure the majority being heard, and to prevent the few taking up all 
the time of the House with obstructive tactics. He and his party would 
oppose the resolution. 

Mr. C. H. Bellamy C (Premier) said the ministry had not retired 
from their position in adopting the amendment of the hon. member for 
Derby, and he replied on the debate. 

The Speakeb having ruled that the Amendment, by the ministry 
having accepted it, had become the substantive resolution, the House 
divided, when there voted — 

For the resolution 30 

Against 19 

Majority for 11 

The resnlt wae received with loud Conservative cheers. 

The House then adjourned till next Tuesday, when a resolution, 
condemning the disendo'^ment of the church, will be introduced by 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 



PRE8TWICH. 



THE weekly meeting was held at the Conservative Club, Prestwich, 
on Monday nfght. In the absence of the Speaker and the Chair, 
man of Committees, Mr. J. Ogdek (Canterbury) occupied the chair 
pro tern, 

Mr. A. B. BooERSoN (Birkenhead^ gave notice that Mr. Davenport 
(Woodstock) would move that the Bill for the abolition of the House of 
Lords be read that day six months. 

Mr. Thompson (Midlothian) gave notice that he would ask the Govern- 
ment if they intended to bring in a bill for the abolition of perpetual 
pensions (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. H. S. ScHOFiBLD (Nottingham) resumed the debate on the bill for 
the abolition of the House of Lords. The right hon. gentleman the 
member for Midlothian (Mr. Thompson) had stated that the people com- 
prehended in the Government scheme to vote in the counties were not 
competent to exercise the franchise. He emphatically denied that, and 
ssked the right hon. gentleman if he could find any more intelligent 
men in boroughs than were to be found amongst the working men of 
Prestwich. (Applause.) 

Mr. Croft (Merionethshire) agreed with the Conservatives that it 
would be wanton folly to overthrow the inatitationa of the country which 



I were found to be working reasonably well. (Hear, hear) It was a 
question of practical expediency, and he was sure. Conservatives as well as 
Liberals, would frankly admit that the only sound principle on which we 
can legislate and transact business was for the public good, and if it 
could ^ shown that the existence of the House of Lords was inimical 
to the welfare of the country, and calculated not to pioduoe good and 
effective legislation, then he thought they would all be compelled to 
acknowledge as loyal citizens that it was their duty to modify it or over- 
throw it altogether. The hon. member went on to point out that the 
Hou^e of Lords was altogether Tory in its nature, and urged that Tory 
le(^ihUtion and that alone was allowed willingly to pass. It was an 
unfair advantage given to the Tory party which could not be allowed by 
the country. (Cheers.) 

Dr. Hewitt (Windsor) said the previous speaker had desired a second 
chamber which should represent the Conservative feeling of the country, 
and yet inconsistently denied the right to existence of the House of 
Lords. He advocated the right of existence of the House of Lords 
because of its ancient character, and be asked gentlemen on the other 
side before crying oat for the destruction of so honourable a hoase, to 
find something sufficiently good to take its place. He urged that the 
bill bore marks of the incapacity of its authors, and that it was quite on 
a par with the legislation usually emanating from Badioal intellects. 
The production of the Government covered it with dishonour in trying to 
do away with one of the most famoas and one of the most illustrious 
institutions in the world. (Cheers.) 

The Premier (Toe Bev. S. Hartley) said that notwithstanding the 
charge made that the bill was unintelligible, the hon. member for Windsor 
seemed to understand it very well, (laughter) But the fact was the 
Opposition were carrying out and perpetuating the statement of Lord 
Carnarvon that all the intellect and all the literary ability was on the 
side of the Conservatives. The hon. member for North Durham had had 
the goodness to remark that the intellect of the Liberal was below par. 
He did not however say what was " par," and he supposed he must mean 
the Conservatives. (Laughter.) Now although be had to say that he 
had had nothing to do in drafting the Bill, he challenged any two gentle- 
men on the other side of the House to sit down and produce a bill any- 
thing like so perfect as the bill before the House. (Applause.) He 
repudiated the statement that the Government were illiberal in disquali- 
fying elergymen for seats in the Senate. Let them come out upon the 
free platform which Nonconformists stood upon, and then there would 
be no objection to their presence in the Senate. 

Mr. Stelfox (South Leicestershire) having added a few words, the 
debate was adjourned, on the motion of the Home Secretary (Mr. 
Vickeby) seconded by Mr, A. B. Booebson (Birkenhead) 



HABPUBHEY. 



THE weekly meeting was held at the Conservative Olab, on Wednesday 
night, the Speaker (the Bev. N. Glass) presiding. 

Mr. P. Gla66 (Birmingham) gave notice, on behalf of the member for 
Stafford, that at the next meeting be woald move an amendment to the 
first clause of the Distress Limitation Bill, 1882. 

Mr. Tattebball (Burnley) gave notice that he would ask the Prime 
Minister at the next sitting of the House if be is aware that a member of 
his Cabinet was interested in a Government contract, and what steps he 
intended to take in the matter. (Loud laughter.) 

Mr. Glass (Birmingham) gave notice that at an early date he would 
ask leave to introduce a bill to disestablish the Church. (Cheers.) 

The Foreign Secretary (Mr. H. Whitcombe) introduced a bill to limit 
distress. It was a subject, he said, which had only recently come into 
the arena of political discussion, and was put forward by an association 
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wbioh styled itself tbe Farmers* Allianoe. An astoniRhing thing, bow- 
ever, in regard to the Alliance was, that no agricaUarist belonged to it. 
The fact was, that it found its chief support amongst the Radicals* and 
the chief names amongst its promoters were those of Chamberlain, Peter 
Bjlands, and Jacob Bright. The Government of this House introduced 
a bill to deal fairly with this question, desiring to correct the evils which 
existed. The main evils were the fact that nnlimited credit was allowed 
by landlords. Tb( y gnve as maoh as six years* credit for rent, and when 
they saw bankruprcy tiring their tenants in the face, then they oame 
down and cleared everything away. Then when the landlord did get 
into the premises of a tenant, a great evil was that be could not only 
take the goods of the defaulting tenant, but also any other goods wbioh 
he might at the time have in his pofise»sion, though they should belong 
to another party. The Government therefore proposed in their bill to 
limit the time of distraint to twelve mouths, and also deprived the land- 
lord of touching anything upon a tenant's property except that which 
was really the property of the tenant. 

Mr. P. Glass (Birmingham) contended that tbe Government had 
acted inadvisedly in introducing the measure. The fact was that the 
subject has been thoroughly thrashed out in a bill introduced by tbe 
Liberal Government last year, which was thrown out by the Conserva- 
tiveii. (Hear, hear). They had had a very able exposition from tbe 
Foreign Secretary, and he said there were two main evils. He wished 
to point out that the great objection to the existing law was from 
trade creditors, and the second was on behalf of the tenants. He went 
on to prove that these parties bad much more at risk than tbe landlordo. 
The law of distress guaranteeing the position of the landlord really 
retarded agriculture, for a landlord knowing that be was sure of all 
improvements made on property, asked and received exorbitant rents. 

Mr. BicHARDS (Postmaster-General) objected to tbe use by the member 
for Birmingham of such expressions as '* silly,*' and went on to argue 
in favour of a moderate power on the part of a landlord in the way of 
distraint. The bill of the Government last year was thrown out because 
it proposed to plunder the property of the landlords. Tbe law of distress 
would not, be was sure, be absolutely done away with in England, for it 
maintained the right of tenants as well as those of landlords. It was not 
this law which operated against success in agriculture in this country so 
much as free trade. He was not against free trade — (oh !)— but be was 
against that one-sided free trade which had done so much in this country 
to destroy tbe prospects of agrionlture, as well as of other trades. 
(Applause.) 

The debate was adjouroel on tbe motion of Mr. Wood (Lincoln), and 
tbe proceedings terminated. 



CHEETHAM. 



THE weekly meeting was held at the Town Hall, GUeelbam, on 
Thursday night. There was a large attendance. The chair was 

oocapied by Mr. B. I. Belisha. The Clerk (Mr. T. W. Boyd) read tbe 
minutes of the previous meeting, which were confirmed, rbe House 
then went into Committee, and proceeded to discuss its rules. (Mr. 
Guest presiding) A division took place respecting the title of the 
Society. Mr. Mitchebm (North Durham) moved that the name 
** Parliamentary Debating Society*' be substituted for "House of 
Commons." He contended that they were making themselves ridiculous 
by arrogating to themselves the title of tbe House of Commons, which was 
quite singular, as many Societies, eminent and long eatabliRhed, were 
content to call themselves by the name be had moved. The Prime 
Minister (Mr. C. Hall) seconded the amendment. The Speaker, iu 
supporting the resolution stated that they were doing honour to tbe 
great House of Commons by styling themselves by the same name. 
That people did not think think they were making themselves ridicu- 
lous was plain by tbe fact that 850 gentlemen bad paid their stibscrip- 
tions as members of the Society. The question whs put to the vote 
after several gentlemen bad spoken on either side of the House, and 90 
voted for the old title against 82 for the amendment, which was 
consequently lost. 

In answer to a qaestion from Mr. Heaton (South Notts) tbe Secretary 
for Foreign Afifairs (Mr. Plabkett) stated he did not believe a telegram 
which stated that the good feeling hitherto existing between tbe English 
and French Governments was likely to be abrogated by anything which 
was taking place in Egypt, and he read an extract from a speech delivered 
in tbe French Assembly in support of his statement. 

In answer to tbe member for Aylesbury (Mr. Thomas) the Prime 
Minister regretted the inability of the Government to introduce during 
the session a bill to deal with local option in the sale of intoxicating 
drinks. Mr. Thomas said that in consequence of the nnsaticfaotory 
answer he bad received, he would at an early date move a resolution in 
favour of local option. 

The Prime Minister gave notice of his intention at the reit meeting 
of the House to lay upon the table a bill for the giving of votes to 
honsebolders in the counties. 



Mr. Dowdall (Minister of Education) resumed the debate on tbe 
ministerial speech, stating that although be had listened attentively to 
the speeches from tbe other side, he failed to find that they had alloded 
to much else in the speech than the absence of Her Majesty's name. 
They had had from the Conservatives merely verbal criticism, and he 
hardly thought that that was a position worthy of the traditions of the 
great Conservative party. They had been accused of a breach of 
international law in their conduct in Egypt, but be would ask tbe 
gentlemen on the opposite side, if the Government were to stand quietly 
by, whilst 200 Europeans were being massaorsd, amongst whom were 
Englishmen, and a few Manchester men. (Cheers.) Having nndertaken 
the work, they had carried it on to success, which, no doubt, made the 
mouths of the Conservatives water, and also made them envions and 
jealous of their success. (Hevr, hear, and no, no.) 

Mr. Stmes (Mid Kent) said that the Liberal party seemed to arrogate 
to itself a very great position in connection with the sueceaifol 
termination of the campaign in Egypt. But the fact was that the 
position was in no way attributable to them, but to the valour of the 
English Army. (Hear, hear.) It was a new thing to find gentlemen on 
the opposite side talking so blatently about military glory, as they bad 
listened to in that House. Could this be the same party who, only a short 
time ago, were condemning Lord Beaconsfield and bis cabinet of similar 
conduct ? Where now was their clamour tvith which they attacked whit 
they called Lord Beaconsfield's Imperial Jingoism ? (Oh. and laughter.) 
Hon. gentlemen who shouted out, evidently did not like the tnitb. 
(Hear, hear.) It seemed surprising to him that the Prime Minister, who 
had wasted a considerable amount of breath in denouncing Lord 
Beaconsfield, should now adopt a Jingo policy himself — (cheers)—! 
policy of interference abroad in the affairs of foreign states — (hear, hear) 
—tbe object of which was the suppressing of a rising nationality. (Cbeere.) 

Tbe House then adjourned. 



MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETIES. 



EOOLES BAPTIST. 



mi 



HE usual weekly meeting of this Society was held in the British 

I Workman, Eccles, on Friday, the lOth inst., the President, Mr. E. 
White, in the chair. The evening was devoted to tbe consideration of 
the question of " Trades Unions," introduced by Mr. Ward. 

Tbe essayist opened with a description of the relations existing between 
capital and labour ; pointing out that it was by the united efforts of tbe 
capitalist and workman that so many great engineering works bad been 
successfully accomplished ; that commerce was carried on, and tbe 
treasure of tbe earth secured for the service of man. After remarking 
that one without the other was ** like the steam engine without steam," 
he expressed the opinion that wealth could be better dispensed with than 
labour ; for then mankind could turn to the primitive occupation of the 
Mce — the cultivation of the soil. 

The Trades Unions, which had now attained such gigantic proportioni, 
were looked upon with great suspicion at first. Even yet, opinion of 
them was, to a large extent, based on the knowledge of them gained 
through the newspapers recording strikes and lock-outs ; and as tbe 
general public heard more of this aspect of the question, than tbe relief 
afforded to poor members, and their influence in reducing panperiem, 
there was naturally a rather prejudiced view taken of them. The 
Trades Union placed the workman on more equal terms with tbe 
employer than he would be single-handed, and until the *' golden rule" 
was universally recognised and practiced, this combination would be 
necessary for their protection. The employer could fall back on hii 
accumulated wealth, and hold out longer than the workman individually, 
and so the workm<(n h^d to prove the truth of tbe adage — ** Union is 
strength." Turning to the regulation of wages and tbe hours of labonr, 
which appeared to be a leading feature of action in the Trades Unions, tbe 
essayist contended that the workman had common senseenough to see that 
if wages were forced up beyond a reason able standard, such a policy must fail; 
that good wages would lead to the general welfare, by stimulating trade, 
and encouraging tbe men to strive after improving themselves mentally 
and morally ; that they tended to make our working population contented 
with the institutions under which they lived, and conduced to tbtt 
independence of character, which was so essential a qualification in tbe 
good citizen ; and that those who agitated for increased wages, were well 
aware how far to go to avoid driving trade out of the country, by making 
the cost of production too grent. As to strikes, men bad the same right 
to withhold their labour, that merchants had their goods ; and thoogb 
there were unfortunate incidents in the relations of capital and laHoor, 
and the cause of tbe loss of vast wealth, it was perhaps better that the 
workman should submit to a slight temporary loss to achieve a consequent 
permanent gain, rather than sink deeper in poverty, misery and despair, 
by quietly acquiescing in tbe exactions of selfish masters. Mr. Gladstone's 
opinion was quoted that evory man had the full right to take his labour 
to the best market, and obtain for it the best price. 

Various means for settling the differences constantly arising between 
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employen and their workmen were then eommented apon by the speaker ; 
Arbitration — Thomas Haghee said, ooald not settle the qaeption ; 
Indostrial Partnerships — respecting which some very interesting 
and eooooraging illostrations were given ; and Go operation — to which 
the essayist looked for the eventual settlement of this question. Mr. 
Wabd closed his very instrootive paper by insisting that it ooald not be 
too well understood that these two interests were so inseparably connected 
that neither oonld suffer alone, or prosp>er alone ; hot that in all things 
they had interests in common. The opinions of Gold win Smith, Ernest 
Jones, and John Stuart IfiU on this question of capital and labour, were 
also quoted. 

Mr. EL CowLST was not inclined to take so favourable a view of Trades 
Unions as had been given in the essay, and said that more harm bad 
been done, and the great power of these combinations more nnwisely 
used, than the essayist seemed willing to acknowledge. An inoreaee of 
wages was not an unmixed good, often meaning an increase of reoeipt" 
or the publican, and it was not the case that the demand lor increased 
wages always stopped short of driving trade from tbe country. Mr. 
Wmn expressed somewhat similar views, and pointed out that increased 
wages meant an increased price on food, &o. Messrs. Bowlakd Skemp 
and F.Olabu also spoke, agreeing with the essayist in the main features 
of the question. 

^ 

PATEICBOPT. 

THIS Society met on Monday evening, the 13th instant, to discuss 
the Tobacco question, Mr. W. H. Cowlbt, vice-president, occupying 
tbe chair. 

Mr. T. Lexb moved a resolution declaring that '* The use of tobacco 
in all its forms is injurious." After giving some statistics showing tbe 
amount of eostoms duty paid on tobacco, and the number of persons 
employed in its distribution, he proceeded to examine the question 
wbsther the habitual nee of tobacco was injurious or not. Tobacco 
bskmged to a class of plants which were all poisonous, but the poison in 
tobacco beini( of slow operation, and one to which men could accustom 
tbsmselves, if did not at once reveal its presence in the system to an 
alsrming extent. If tobacco leaves were applied to the stomach they 
would eanse great prostration ; and it was notorious that tbe fumes of 
it injured the eyes, and often caused colour-blindness. Tbe practice of 
chewing tobaoeo was condemned as a very dirty and ofiFensive habit, 
although not much practised in this country. Smokers ought to do that 
which they neither could nor would— consume their own smoke. The 
opinions of medical men were given that tobacco certainly tended to 
shorten Ufe, and the speaker denied that it added to its comforts. 
Tobacco was not a food ; but in diminishing the desire for food, which 
it certainly did, it led to the natural demands of the body being 
neglected, and an insufficient quantity of nutritious food being taken. 
This, of course, all tended to weaken the system, and bring it into an 
unnatural state. He granted that it soothed pain, but all narcotics 
would do that ; and in quieting the mind and the nervous system after 
a period of hard work and harassing cares, tobacco only accomplished 
that result by partially stupefying the mind, and deadening the sensitive 
nerves. Bven if tobacco could be indulged in moderately with impunity, 
men had no right to tamper with evil, and set a bad example to others. 
Smokers were selfish and disregardless of the comforts of others, for 
people were often compelled to inhale tobacco smoke against their will. 
Employers had testified to the greater capacity for hard work which the 
non-smokers among their employes possessed, for a man after smoking 
a pipe was more likely to be found lounging lazily about than doing 
anything requiring much exettion. 

The resolution was then formally seeonded. 

Mr. PASTiHOTOif sketched in a very interesting manner tbe history of 
the introduction ot tobacco into Europe, and pointed out that many of 
the greatest writers, statesmen, and soldiers had been addicted to its use, 
and in some eases had testified that it was only after smoking that they 
oonld get through their work. Many watchmakers among his own 
acquaintance could work better after smoking, and that was an employ- 
ment whieh required a clear head, good eyesight, and a steady band. 
He contended that smokers took tobacco medicinally, and he would only 
recommend its use on that ground. He concluded by moving that ** The 
moderate use of tobacco is not injurious,** which was formally seconded. 

Mr. T. McOabk, who had seconded the resolution, brought forward 
the fact that tobaMo had had opponents from the first, a motion having 
been made in Parliament not long after its introduction to expel it 
sntirely from the kingdom^ King Jamee had spoken of it in almost 
UBmeasnred terms, and Wellington would not allow it to be used by bis 
offices. Trainers were careful to keep it from any men they might have 
imder their care, in preparation for any trial of physical strength. At 
one time the students in the Polytechnic at Paris were getting behind in 
tiieir studies, and on its being discovered that smoking was practised to 
A tery large extent, it was prohibited, and the good effects at once seen 
in more successful examinations. The Sikhs in India were instanced as 
a moat powerful and active race of men, who never touched tobacco. 



whilst tbe great tobacco-loving nations, like the Turks, the Persians, and 
the Spaniards were all suffering from its ill effects. Tbe ppeaker chal- 
lenged tfie lovers of tobacco to say why women should be deprived of tbe 
reputed good effects of tobacco, seeing that they had as great cares and 
troubles as men had, and weaker frames to bear them. Tbe smoker was 
denied many privileges which others enjoyed, and his movements, while 
smoking, greatly restricted. 

Mr 0. Tates, who bad seconded the amendment, maintained that it 
was non-smokers who were deprived of privileges, for tbey oonld not enjoy 
the company of a good pipe of tobacco on a long, lonely walk, and were 
unacquainted with tbe pleasures it afforded. As for trainers not allowing 
tobacco, the? often prohibited many ether things, but k<>pt up their men on 
raw bi>ef. If tobacco was to be given np because it wan abaned, tea must 
go with it, for Dr. Richard aou bad most strongly condemned it. It had 
oeen said that tobacoo was laraely adulterated with pernicious anb- 
stanoes, but he could not believe it ; for the Act of Parliament was very 
particular about thin matter, but be never knew any penalties recovtred. 
The speaker also defended snuff- taking. 

Mr. Jaites Ashton pointed out that the mover of the amendment said 
tobacco was not injarioos in moderation, and yet only recommended its 
nse medicinally. So far as it ac'el mAdioinally, other means could be 
used to produce the same effects. He said the practice of chewing was 
very prevalent in this country, and spoke strongly of it^ objectionable 
character. The use of tobacco stunted a person's growth, and many 
Spaniards with whom he had come in contact answered tbe description 
that had been given of tbem. 

Mr. John Bramah rather liked to see old people smoking, but young 
peoole should not indulge in it ; he would recommend that tuey begin 
when tbey were eighty years of age. 

Mr. J. C. Ashton said that smokers did not allow the nicotine to get 
into their system, and it could not be proved that tobacoo hindered a 
person*s growth, for there were many undersized men who did not 
smoke. In summer they used tobacco as a disinfectant, and in winter 
to keep the cold from their lungs. 

Mr, Fbank Gawlet said that smokers themselves were agreed that the 
habit was a bad one for young people. Smoking made people 
"abominably selfish,*' and it was practised chiefly among the lower 
classes. A saying by Horace Greely was quoted, to the effect that a 
smoker was not necessarily a blackguard, but if anyone would show him 
a blackguard who was not a lover of tobacco, he would produce two white 
blackbirds. A friend of his once told him not to commence smoking 
till he was married, and then he would need it ! 

After Mr. T. Blbabs had made a few remarks, Mr. A. Chappell said 
that to keep tbe young from smoking it would be necessary that the 
elders set the example. 

Mr. J. B. Chadwick, speaking on the smoking nations of Europe, ssid 
that the German Government had prohibited smoking among tbe young, 
because, by injuring the eyesight, it was rendering them unfit for 
military services. The plea of taking tobacco medicinally was all 
nonsense. 

Mr. H. Oawlby reverted to the fact that women, who needed it the 
most, if it were a good thing, managed without tobacco ; and ridiculed 
tbe idea of so many people being ill and requiring this ** medicine '* 
constantly, morning, noon, and night. He said that the greatest men 
bsd lived in the world, and the greatest part of history made, before 
tobacco was discovered. Dr. Bichardson had said that if a community 
of people were to keep themselves apart from others, and both sexes 
indulged in tobacco, a race of people would spring up of a very degenerate 
character. 

After Mr. T. Mobris had spoken, Messrs. Lees and Pabtinoton 
replied, and the vote of the meeting taken, with the result of 22 declaring 
for the resolution, and 14 for the amendment. 
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NOTES. 

♦ 

The Archbishop of Canterbury's strength has not been 
maintained the last few days, and there is again much cause 
for anxiety. 

Ti e Provostship of Oriel College which, since 1874, has 
been deputed to the Vice- Provost, has at length become vacant 
by the death of Dr. Hawkins at the age of ninety-three. A 
canonry at Rochester, which will in future be attached to an 
Oriel Professorship of Exegesis, or, it may be, held with the 
Ireland Professorship of Exegesis, lately held by Canon 
Liddon, also becomes vacant. It was as long ago as 1828 
tLat Die appointment to the Provostship took place, Eeble 
king tli'j other candidate, and l^ewman, strange to say, 
bupporting Hawkins rather than Eeble. 

A princely gift has been made to the Bishop of Liverpool 
for the benefit of his diocese. Mr. Charles Groves, of Liver- 
pool, has intimated to the Bishop that he is prepared to place 
the sam of £10,000 at his disposal for building new churches. 
We understand that the only conditions Mr. Groves annexes 
to his gift are that any church or churches built shall be 
placed under the patronage of the Simeon Trustees, or of the 
Church Patronage Trust, and that the present Bishop shall 
have the first appointment. Mr. Groves has stated his inten- 
tion to adhere rigidly to these conditions. 



Bishop Fraser, speaking on Monday, at Manchester, said 
it was a long time since he had seen a drunken man or 
woman in the streets of that city, and he believed a very 
sensible and vigorous assault was being made upon the great 
sin of intemperance. 

The deaths are announced of— The Earl of Harrowby, 
aged eighty-five, who sixty-three years ago became a member 
of Parliament ; by a melancholy coincidence, the Hon. 
Frederick Dudley Bider, the same day as bis brother the 
Earl of Harrowby. 



The Sultan has been pleased to confer on Salim Faris, the 
son of the fiamous Arabic scholar Ahmad Faris, and editor- 
in-chief of the El'Jawaib, the rank corresponding with that 
of General of Brigade, in consideration of his valuable Uterary 
and other services, more especially to the Arabic speaking 
peoples of the Empire. 

Letters from Russia report that an unusually severe frost 
has suddenly made itself felt in every part of the country, 
stopping summarily all navigation, and making for the time 
all intercommunication difficult and precarious. At Nishni- 
Novgorod nearly a hundred steamers and a thousand barges 
and other vessels, all laden with grain, are locked in the ice ; 
and no one expects a release till spring. 

The Council of the British Association have nominated Mr. 
A. G. Vernon Harcourt, M.A., F.B.S., to the office of General 
Secretary of the Association, in the room of the late Professor 
F. M. Balfour. 



Mr. Gladstone has made a gift of- £50 out of the Royal 
Bounty Fund to the widow of the late William Forsyth, 
editor of the Aberdeen Journal, in recognition of the literary 
gifts of her husband. The Queen has, through Lady ErroU, 
accepted a copy of the works of Mr. Forsyth. 

Mr. Barnard, of Nashville, Tennesse, and Professor Wilson, 
of the Cincinnati Observatory, both noticed that the nucleus 
of the comet had separated into three fragments on the 
morning of the 5th of October. While this separation was 
not observed at other observatories, probably owing to cloudy 
weather, we learn by the last steamer from Central America, 
that on the same morning the comet, as visible to the naked 
eye, at Escuintla, Guatemala, was divided into five didti Jct 
bodies, thus leading many to suppose that a whole fiamily of 
celestial visitants had suddenly appeared. Subsequent obser- 
vations in different parts of the world have led to the belief 
that the fragments re-united. — New York Herald, 



Speaking at a Church Pastoral Aid Society meeting at Wim- 
borne last Thursday, the Earl of Shaftesbury said allusions 
had been made to the ** Salvation Army," commanded by 
General and Mrs. Booth. He never admitted the title of the 
" Sidvation Army," for to use that word, he had no hesitation 
in sayings was downright blasphemy. He placed no reliance 
on such a movement. He wanted to have full and complete 
evidence oi proof before he believed in the so-called conversion 
of the members. The Salvation Army had now attained 
such a high position in the world, being praised by Convoca- 
tion, by Archbishops, by Bishops, by laymen, and hj the 
clergy at large, that it would be very unbecoming on his part 
to say more than that he much distrusted such a mode of 
proceeding. He could not think that any of the things said 
or done by the army were at all in harmony with the earliest 
ages of the Church, or such as would have received tiie 
approbation of any of the apostles, and certainly not of the 
Lord Jesus Christ Himself. 
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SERMON. 

The Rev. the Earl of Mulgrave, Vicar of Worsley, at St. 
Margaret* 8 Church, Whalley Range, Sunday Evening, 19th 
November, 1882. . ' 



" If he hear thee thou hast gained thy brother.**— dfatt. zviii., 15. 



AFTEB a brief introduotion, the noble Earl said that it 
was his duty to speak to that ooDgregation upon a parti- 
cular subject — the task undertaken by the Mother Ohurch in 
freeing the nation from the chains of intemperance. Amongst 
his hearers there might be some who were indifferent to the 
whole question. Yet, surely none who could lay claim to the 
title of Churchman could remain indifferent when, from the 
Queen, from the bishop, and from priest arose an earnest 
caU that something must be done, if for no other reason, for 
love of our country, and for pity for the homeless and 
degraded of this nation. The drinking habits of the country 
produced her drunkenness, and to this source might be traced 
eighty per cent, of the crime, seventy-five per cent, of the 
pauperism, and one-half of the lunacy of the nation. Science 
had shown that drinking was not necessary. People were in 
the habit of forming an opinion adverse to temperance without 
the smallest amount of reading or inquiry into the subject. 
A great deal of investigation was necessary before the matter 
could be rightly understood. Christ's use of wine is put 
forward as an argument in favour cf oar use of spirits ; but 
those who used this argument could not have studied the 
subject, or they would have known that the arts of distillation 
were in that age but imperfectly cultivated, and that it was 
not until more recent times that wine assumed its present 
intoxicating property ; and again, it did not follow that we 
might do all that Christ did, for the fact that He defended 
His disciples for plucking corn on the Babbath to allay their 
hunger did not excuse the theft of necessaries now-a-days, 
even though times were bad. 

The Church of England Temperance Society has a very 
broad platform indeed. She admits all tiiose who are under 
the care of the Church. She asks the co-operation of those 
who think that stimulants are good for them, but she wishes 
them to ask themselves how much is good, and how ofben it 
should be taken, and she asks them to call upon others at 
least to fix this limit. The temperance question was not one 
of feeling or sentiment ; it was a practical one. Many men 
had, merely for the sake of others, taken a total abstinence 
pledge. He knew that such a pledge was in itself nothing, 
but he denied that it was calculated to lower the standard of 
Christian morality. Nearly all the great nations of antiquity 
had perished from the results of the pleasures which they 
indulged in, from the luxuries to which they gave themselves 
up. It was the lust that followed in the train of intemperance 
which did the mischief. There was now current a disbelief 
in God, not based upon intellect, but based upon impurity. 
If England were to give up one day in the week to the sub- 
iection of vice and appetite, much good would come of it. 
How few in that congregation abstained from eating flesh on 
Fridays, although this was distinctly ordered in the Prayer- 



book. It was because so few observed this rule that an 
increase in the spirit of luxury was observable. There wais no 
virtue in what was called ** the pledge.'* It was a pledge 
which could make a man sober, but could not make him have 
faith in Ood. There are some who think that to have 
personally given up drink is suflScient, but why should they 
not make others sober, and make others pure. He asked 
those who could not work to subscribe freely to the Society, 
remembering that all money given in Lancashire was spent 
in Lancashire for the work of the branch in that county. 
Why should it be necessary even to soUcit this aid more than 
it would be necessary to ask for help to put out a fire that was 
raging ? At that moment there were men and women dying 
a drunkard's death ; children were dying of want in homes 
unlit by heaven's light, and all was the consequence of the 
father's and mother's lust. He asked them to pray a prayer 
for such, and for themselves, lest any should follow in the 
path. Who was there in that assembly who bad lived thirty 
years in the world and had saved no human heart ? Thirty 
years, and no work done for Christ ! We should live lives 
which will leave traces behind — not traces on the pages of 
history, but marks made upon some heart. If only one lost 
one listens, we are well repaid ; if only one soul is converted 
by Ihe message of truth it is an ample reward, for we shall 
hear it said of us : ** Well done thou good and faithful 
servant." 



LECTURE. 



TEMPERANCE. 



By the Rev. Wm. McOaw, Moderator of tlie English Presby- 
terian Church, delivered at Trinity Presbyterian Church, Neic 
Bridge Street, Manchester, Sunday Evening, I9th Nov. 1882, 



Tiie rev. gentleman based his remarks npon the olosiog words of I Cor., 
vi., 9.—** Drunkards shall not inherit the kingdom of Ood.'* 



TWO things, my dear friends, are very obvious here, one 
is that the drunkard is found in very bad company. 
You judge of a man by the company in which you find him. 
See how it is here. If you look at the words of my text 
you will find that the drunkard is mentioned in the midst of 
fornicators, idolaters, adulterers, thieves, the covetous, extor- 
tioners, and so forth. In one sense he is the worst of the whole 
set, as drunkenness prepares and qualifies a man for the com- 
mission of any vice or any crime. It robs him for the time 
being of his reason, and when a man's reason is dethroned 
he is virtually a maniac. You cannot tell what he will do. 
You cannot tell what he will not do. He is then fitted for 
assuming any or all of the characteristics of the disreputable 
crew amongst which he here finds himself in company. 

Another thing is obvious, and it is very terrible, for the 
Scripture saith ** He shall not inherit the kingdom of God." 
Now you know there are only two paths along which a man 
can journey. The one is the broad, and the other is the 
narrow way, and there are only two ends to which a man can 
come, the one is the Kingdom of God, and the other is the 
Kingdom of Satan. If a drunkard shall not inherit the 
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Emgdom of God, whj7, then, there is no help, no hope for him, 

unless he repent of his sin and turn unto the Lord. No help and 

no hope,and unless he thus repenthe must inherit the kingdom of 

Satan, and go down into the darkness and the doom of despair. 

These are the two things very obvious in the words I read. 

I ask are not these two things enough to make any and every 

drunkard tremble, and to make him ory for grace and strength 

from the Lord, that so he may break the bonds asunder, and 

obtain emancipation from his terrible thrall ? Are not these 

two things enough to make every man tremble, lest he become 

a victim of this dreadful, desolating vice ? Are not these 

two things enough to rouse every Christian philanthropist to 

do his best in order to raise the poor drunkard out of the 

despair and darkness into which he has sunk, and to sweep 

away the desolating vice from the land in which we live ? 

Now I am free to say that there never was a time in our 

history when the war was being waged against intemperance 

so vigorously, determinedly, and successfully as it is being 

waged at the present hour. 

The public opinion of the country is thoroughly awake. 
Men have come to realise that after all drunkenness is the 
besetting sin of our United Kingdom, that it is a fruitful 
source of a vast amount of the poverty, wretchedness and 
crime that so abound in our midst, and which are a disgrace 
to the Christian civilization of our own land and the nine- 
teenth century in which we live, — that it is one of the great 
feeders of our Infirmaries, Hospitals, Lunatic Asylums, 
Prisons, and all the other receptacles for the outcast and 
degraded in our great cities, — that it is robbing thousands of 
the very poor of even their blankets and bed coverings, — that 
it is snatching the morsels of food from the mouths of 
thousands of the hungry, making miserable the life, and 
destroying the health of thousands of men, women, and 
children, who otherwise might have been living a life of 
peace, contentment and virtue, — that squandering as it does 
every year more than ;£100,000,000 sterling of the income of 
tlie United Kingdom, it is one of the greatest obstacles in the 
way of the commercial, manufacturing, and agricultural 
I^rosperity of the country, and therefore that so long as in- 
temperance is not overcome and subdued, it will remain as a 
deep stain upon the escutcheon of our beloved land. There- 
fore the Mends of temperance in every Church and every 
Christian community have determined to leave no legitimate 
effort untried, in order that the demon of drunkenness may 
he vanquished, if not utterly destroyed. 

It is a gladsome thing to be able to say that all along the 
line there are victories to be reported. First of all in dealing 
with the Government and the Parliament of the country not 
a little has been already achieved. In regard for example to 
the closing of Public Houses during the 24 hours of the 
Lord's day, it is a very gratifying thing to be able to say that 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales have obtained, each of them, 
its own Sunday Closing Act. Scotland, indeed, has enjoyed 
the benefits of that Act for more than a quarter of a century, 
and during the whole of that period, the law has proved itself 
to be an unalloyed boon to the whole of that land. 

Ireland has only had its Sunday Closing Act for a period 
of three years, and even during that period, five of the 
principal cities or towns of that country have been excluded 
from the operation of the Act, — that is to say the very places 



in which the Act was most required, the very places that 
would have been most benefited by the operation of the Act, 
have strangely been excluded firom its beneficent sway. In 
spite of this exclusion, according to the testimony of all un- 
prejudiced witnesses, the Act has been a source of incalculable 
good in reforming the habits of the people, and bringing 
about a sober Sabbath. 

The Principality of Wales has only just received its Act, 
but it has welcomed it with the utmost cordiality, because 
the people of the Principality were virtually unanimous in 
demanding that the Sunday Closing Bill should become law, 
and there can be no question that in Wales, as in Scotland 
and Ireland, it will prove to be a boon and a blessing. 

What in regard to England ? Are we to be shut out from 
the benefits of an Act of Legislation that has been accorded 
to each of the other parts of the United Kingdom? It 
cannot be said, indeed, that the people of England are 
unanimous in favour of such a measure, but it can be said 
that wherever the mind of the people, especially the mind of 
the working class, has been tested, — and it has been tested in 
many large cities and towns of the country, — ^tested by 
means of house to house visitation and census, — ^wherever it 
has been tested, it has been found that the great majority 
of people, an overwhelming majority, is in fieivour of obtaining 
the Sunday Closing Act which Scotland, Ireland, and Wales 
have enjoyed and profited by in the past. 

Why, the people feel that the Publican, as a matter of 
common fairness, should be subjected to the same law to 
which other traders and shopkeepers are subject. If the 
Grocer, and the Baker and the Butcher are obliged by the 
law of the land to keep their shops closed during the twenty- 
four hours of the Simday, why not the PubUoan. 

Indeed if there be an exception to any one trade, it is cer- 
tain it should not be in regard to that one trade that is the 
fruitful source of a large amount of poverty and wretchedness 
in the country. 

The public of England feel this. They feel moreover that 
a quiet, peaceful, sober Sabbath, would be a means of bless- 
ing to the working classes throughout our land. Therefore 
it is that an overwhelming majority of the population of the 
country are entirely in favour of the Sunday Closing Act, and 
it cannot be much longer withheld. I must confess, there- 
fore, that having this conviction, I regret that individual 
counties, such as Cornwall and Durham, have moved in the 
direction of a Sunday Closing Act for themselves, i^art from 
the rest of the country. I am very much afraid that such 
piece-meal legislation as this would very seriously interfere 
with general legislation with regard to the question. I should 
very much prefer to see England remaining unique and un- 
divided in regard to this question, and with one heart and 
one hand knocking at the door of our legislature, knocking 
so loudly and vehemently, that no Government, and no 
Parhament could withhold the giving of an Act, to have the 
length and breadth of the land free from this desecration, of 
this Sunday Liquor Traffic. 

Then with regard to the other question of ** Local Option," 
I am perfectly satisfied that the adoption of the principle of 
Local Option is only a question of time. On the other hand 
I have no idea that such a thing as the total and immediate 
suppression of the Liquor Traffic is a possible thing in such 
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a oouniry as this. I think that idea is Utopian, but the 
general principle that the ratepayers of a district, that is, as 
large a majority as you like, shall have the right of determi- 
ning whether they shall have a public-house in a district. 
Aye or no. Or if it be decided that they shall have them, 
then that they shall have the power of deciding how many. 
I am satisfied that this is a reasonable and fair principle. 
As it has obtained majorities in the House of Commons, 
when it has been discussed there, I feel sure that it will soon 
be embodied in some form in legislation of the United 
Kingdom. Let ua do what we can to urge it on. 

Then, again, the Christian Churches of the country have 
been thoroughly awakened in this matter. As in duty bound, 
the Church of England has taken the lead in the movement. 
In every Diocese of the Church of England you find a 
Temperance Society inaugurated. These Societies are founded 
on a dual basis. It embraces all those who are the sincere 
friends of Temperance Principles, and who are determined to 
promote and practice the principles of Temperance, even 
though they may not be total abstainers. Other members of 
the Church of England Temperance Society sign the pledge 
and perhaps enrol themselves in the Blue Bibbon Army. 
Some do not feel it to be their duty to go so far as this, but 
still they are sincere and ardent friends of Temperance. 
They practice the strictest sobriety in their persons, and they 
encourage all with whom they come into contact, to 
practice similar sobriety. Thus the Church of England 
embraces both these classes in its organisation, both are 
enrolled as members, and both as Office bearers. Now the 
Church of England has been followed in this respect by 
almost all the other Churches of the country — the Wesleyans, 
the Congregstionalists, the Baptists, and the Presbyterians. 
Each one of these Churches has felt in duty bound to do 
what it can to stem the tide of Intemperance, that has been 
flooding the whole land, and so each has been inaugurating 
its Society, embracing, as in the Church of England, abstainers 
and non-abstainers, who agree to do their best to attain this 
great common end — the promotion of sobriety throughout 
the land. The only exception is with regard to our Bands of 
Hope, in which children and young people are very properly 
trained, and very wisely enrolled simply as Total Abstainers. 
Now these Bands of Hope have done a great work throughout 
the country. There are a million-and-a-half of young people 
enrolled on the different Bands of Hope throughout Great 
Britain. 

I am very happy to state that the Band of Hope in 
connection with our own Church is most flourishing in its 
character. Once a fortnight the schoolroom is filled with 
young people. Between one and two hundred names are 
enrolled on the list of the members. They enjoy the recrea- 
ation of music, and are engaged m profitable and pleasant 
pursuits, and spend an evening to their great advantage. I 
look upon the Bands of Hope movement, at home and 
abroad, as of great promise for the future, for these young 
people are joined together as a strong and united phalanx, to 
fight against the foe of Intemperance, and, by God's blessing to 
gain, in the long run, a victory over this foe. You know 
that a few years ago, our Synod appointed a conmiittee to look 
after the Temperance Societies. An appeal from them 



appears in the last number but one of the Outlook. Here is 
a poition of it : — 

The beflt results may now be obtained by meetiog the friends, both 
abstainers and non-abstainers. The Parent Society (that is the Parent 
Society of oar own Presbyterian Ghorch of England) says all those who 
are willing to unite in their efforts against Intemperance, whether or not 
they are pledged to total abstinence, should join in their efforts. On the 
point of total abetineooe, we may, or we may not, be agreed, bat on the 
following points very little dififerenoe existed, viz. :— (1) that the drinking 
customs might be better ; (2) that the drankard can have very little hope 
of reformation, except by the practice of abstinence ; (3) and that young 
people are better without it, than with it. If so, then it is evident that 
there is abundance of work, which abstainers and non-abstainers can do 
together. They can equally discourage drinking customs, and oib 
equally encourage the children. They can equally advocate local option, 
Sunday closing and licensing reform. 

That is the testimony of our Synod. I regard that as wise 
and good counsel. Let there be no controversy. Let there 
be no contention between the abstainers and non-abstainers, 
providing that both are equally good friends of the principle 
and practice of temperance, and both determined to do what 
they can in the advancement of the good cause. As here 
indicated there are most important matters, in which both 
are perfectly agreed. Both are perfectly agreed that in the 
case of the drunkard there is no remedy whatever, except 
total abstinence. If he is to be reclaimed, it must be " teach 
not, taste not, handle not." For a second thing both are 
perfectly agreed that in the case of the man who has acqnired, 
; or who is acquiring, a love for strong drink, the only remedy 
is total abstinence, again, <' touch not, taste not, handle not" 
For the third thing both are perfectly agreed, that in the case 
not merely of children, but of young people generally. 
Toung men and young women there is no necessity whatever for 
any stimulants. For them it is best to avoid all stimulants, and 
therefore for them the right principle is total abstinence. 
For a fourth thing both are perfectly agreed in regard to this 
that the licensing laws of the country require to be thoroughly 
re-modelled and re-formed, because tiiey are calculated to 
lead to dissipation and revelry. If both are perfectly agreed 
in regard to all these important matters, then I plead for the 
exercise of a Christian charity, when they come to differ in 
regard to one point — total abstinence. The one says: ''I 
believe that the safest thing for myself, and the best thing 
for my setting an example before my neighbour, is that I should 
totally abstain." The other says : ** I regard the question of 
total abstinence, as a question not of christian principle, but 
of christian expediency, I distinguish between the use of an 
article, and the abuse of an article. I believe that I can set 
as good, and as scriptural example by my strict sobriety, aa I 
can by total abstinence, and if I take a Uttle wine for my 
stomach's sake, or for my other infirmities, I have the 
highest authority for my so doing, and I am quite entitled so 
to do." 

Now I would say to these two brethren just what St. Panl 
said to the Church at Bome, that had a difference with r^azd 
to days and meats : — 

Let not bim that eatetb, despise him that eateth not ; and let not him 
which eateth not, judge him that eateth, for God hath received him' 

Let every man be folly persuaded in his own mind 

to bis own master he standeth or falleth. 

But let the abstainer and the non-abstainer, hand-in-hand and 
heart to heart, go forth unitedly, endeavouring to stem the 
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torrent of Intemperance in the land, and to promote the 
interests of sobriety in the country in which we dwell. 

After all, it is the Gospel of the Cross of Christ which is 
the only effectual remedy for all the sins, and sorrows, and 
sufferings, and vice, and crimes of our guilty world. It is 
Jesus that is the Great Physician. It is the leaves of this 
tree of knowledge which is for the health of the nations. 
Let but a poor drunkard be touched with the blood of the 
Lord Jesus, and henceforth he will not be drunken with 
wine, but he will be filled with the Spirit. And let those 
who would labour in the cause of the Great Master, whether 
in the extension of Gospel Temperance, or in the extension 
of the interests of our Holy Beligion to the salvation of the 
souls of the people, be bound up with the Lord Jesus. Have 
the sauie mind that the Great Master had, and then you 
will have the spirit of pity and tenderness for the poor 
drunkard, and will take courage from what the apostle says : 

Aod each were some of yoo, bat ye are washed, bat ye are sanctified, 
bat ye are jastified in the name of the Lord Jesas, and by the Spirit of 
oor God. 

Thus, no matter how degraded, and how despised, and how 
disreputable a man may be, there is help for him, and there 
is hope for him in the glorious gospel of the Great Master, 
and we should sympathise with him, and endeavour to raise 
him out of the Slough of Despond, and raise him to the 
friendship of the Lord Jesus Christ. 



PARLIAMENTARY ORATORS. 



III.— EDMUND BURKE. 



IN the 1750, a young Irishman crossed over from Dublin 
to England, and took up his residence in London. The 
Debates in Parliament, which the resounding oratory of Pitt 
had invested with a new interest, at once attracted his atten- 
tion, and he wrote home to a friend, — ''The House of 
Commons not unfrequently exhibits explosions of eloquence 
that rise superior to those of Greece and Bome, even in their 
proudest days." This short passage from one of Burke*s 
letters serves to show the direction to which the writer's eyes 
were turning. Burke had come up to the metropolis to 
prepare for the English bar; he was but twenty years. of age, 
friendless, unknown, and comparatively poor, yet it is not 
impossible that he may even then have possessed the delirious 
hope oi one day shining upon the great theatre where 
Walpole's fiery 'opponent was displaying prodigies of talent. 
He no doubt felt conscious to some extent of his marvellous 
gifts of mind. Young as he was he had already begun that 
great masterpiece oi composition, the Essay on the Sublime 
and Beautiful, and he had also tried his oratorical powers, 
for it seems that he was a member of a Debating Society in 
Dublin called the "Bobin Hood," the president of which 
was a wealthy baker, whose judicial eloquence bad obtained 
for him from Goldsmith's friend Derrick the witty appellation 
of •* The Master of the Bolls." 

As was natural in a man of his qualities, Burke soon 
drifted into Literature. By the time he was twenty-six he 
had finished the Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful. 



The reputation gained by this noble work at once placed 
him in the front rank among writers of his time, and brought 
him into acquaintanceship with Dr. Johnson, whose junior 
he was by twenty-years. A mutual admiration sprang up 
between the two, and lasted while Johnson lived. Burke's 
conversational powers were only inferior to those of Johnson 
himself. While his utterances were not usually so terse and 
epigrammatic as Johnson's, his knowledge was quite as 
extensive, and his imagination far greater. And on occasion 
he could deliver himself of remarks in conversation which 
were equal in force and feUcity of expression to anything 
that Johnson ever said, as for instance his inimitable obser- 
vation when some ene in his company described Croft's life 
of Dr. Young as a good imitation of Johnson's style. ** No, 
no," Burke immediately replied, <4tis not a good imitation of 
Johnson ; it has all his pomp without his force ; it has all the 
nodosities of the oak without its strength ; it has all the contor- 
tions of the Sybil without the inspiration. ' ' J ohnson freely ac- 
knowledged Burke's talent. '* Burke," he saidon one occasion, 
*< is an extraordinary man ; his stream of mind is perpetual. His 
calk is the ebullition of his mind ; he does not talk from a 
desire of distinction, but because his mind is fiill." When 
Johnson was ill, someone mentioned Burke's name. '< That 
fellow " said Johnson, ** calls forth all my powers. Were I 
to see Burke now it would kill me." ''Burke," he said at 
another time, ** is the only man whose common conversation 
corresponds with the general fame which he has in the world. 
Take up whatever topic you please, he is ready to meet you." 

Burke began early to write on pohtical topics, and an 
ardent desire seized him to enter the House of Commons. 
But it was not until 1765, when he was near the close of his 
d7th year, that his wish was realized, by his becoming mem- 
ber for the pocket borough of Windover, under the patronage 
of the Marquis of Boclangham, whose private Secretary he 
had been appointed shortly before. He thus did not enjoy 
the advantage of entering the House of Commons in his 
youth. His success in the House is the more remarkable on 
that account, but it would undoubtedly have been greater if 
had entered earlier. As it is, he is almost the only man 
besides Disraeli, who ever gained a great reputation in the 
House of Commons, without becoming a member of it before 
he was thirty. 

Burke's maiden speech was delivered in his first session 
(1766) on the American question. His literary reputation 
had preceded him, and he was heard with curiosity. Notwith- 
standing that his voice was harsh, his gestures violent and 
uncouth, and that he spoke with a pronounced Irish accent, 
his hearers did not fail to perceive that a great speaker was 
before them. The vigour and beauty of the language in 
which the new member expressed himself, his mastery of 
detail, the force of his arguments, and the profound and 
original thoughts which he poured forth, stamped him as an 
orator and statesman, and before he sat down he had won his 
right to be considered one of the foremost spirits in the 
House. Ha had the honour to be followed by Pitt, who said 
that ** the young member had proved a very able advocate ; 
he had himself intended to enter at length into the details, 
but he had been anticipated with so much ingenuity and 
eloquence, that there was little left for him to say ; he con- 
gratulated him on his success, and his friends on the value 
of the acquisition they had made." Testimony to the effect 
produced by Burke on this occasion is given by Johnson in a 
letter he wrote March 9th, 1766, in which he says — "We 
have the loss of Burke's company since he has been engaged 
in public business, in which he has gained more reputation 
than perhaps any man at his first appearance ever gained 
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before. He made two speeches ia the Hoase for repealing the 
Stamp Act, which were publicly commended by Mr. Pitt, and 
have filled the town with wonder/' ** Burke," he wrote in 
another passage, '< is a great man by nature, and is expected 
soon to attain ciyil greatness." 

The advantage he had won by his maiden speech was well 
maintained afterwards. Lord Gharlemont, writing to Mr. 
Flood, April 9tb, 1767, spoke of his " unparalleled success,'* 
and said that his character rose daily, that Barr^ was totally 
eclipsed by him, and that his praise was universal. A bill, 
he said, had been brought into the Commons to exclude the 
importation of Irish wool from certain ports in England, 
when Burke supported the cause of Ireland in a most 
masterly manner, and the bill was rejected. 

The progress he had made in poUtioal life in 1774 is shown 
by the fact that he was invited in that year to become a can- 
didate for the representation of the City of Bristol, and was 
returned by a large majority. Whatever parliamentary suc- 
cess he achieved, was, too, without the aid of any social or 
other exterior advantages. *< I was not,*' he said, ** swaddled, 
rocked, and dandled into a legislator. Nitor in adversum is 
the motto for a man like me.*' His social disabihties, how- 
ever, though they did not prevent him from winning distinct- 
ion, yet hindeired him from reaping the highest honours of 
Parliamentary life, for when on the downfall of Lord North's 
administration in 17B2, the Bockingham party went into 
office, Burke was not offered a seat in the Cabinet, notwith- 
standing that he had rendered such distinguished services to 
his party. This was mainly owing to the jealousy and dis- 
trust of the Aristocratic Whigs, who regarded ministerial 
f^pointments as the peculiar privileges of the nobiUty. Fox, 
who had been content to act as Burke's Ueutenant while in 
Opposition, now became leader of the House, and Barke 
received the Post of Paymaster-General of the Forces. 

Notwithstanding all his talent^ Burke was not always an 
acceptable speaker in the House of Commons. This is to be 
ascribed to bis faults of delivery, to his habit of making long 
speeches, and to the iact that his noble and profound utter- 
ances were often beyond the reach of the narrow intelligences 
of the majority of his hearers. Some of his speeches, which 
are now the admiration of all who read them, were delivered 
to almost empty benches. His great speech on conciliation 
with America, considered by some to have been the greatest 
he ever made, was an instance of this. Erskine, who heard 
it, said that it drove everybody away, including people who, 
when they came to read it, read it over ikgain, and could 
hardly think of anything else. *< In vain " wrote Moore 
'* did Burke's genius put forth its superb plumage, gUttering 
all over with the hundred eyes of fancy — the gait of the bird 
was heavy and awkward, and its voice seemed rather to scare 
than attract." 

But there were times when Burke*s genius overcame all its 
obstacles, and enthralled all who came within its reach. 
The Duke de Levis, describing a speech of his which he heard 
on the French Bevolution, says that the orator beginning in 
a low voice, became animated by degrees, and finally 
entranced the House, alternately thrilling his hearers by his 
eloquence, subduing them by his pathos, and rousing their 
mirth by his powers of ridicule and sarcasm. On the 19th 
of April, 1774, he deUvered a speech in favour of the repeal 
of the tea duty for America, which made so great an impres- 
sion that in the gallery there were murmurs of applause, 
which were with difficulty restrained from burstmg into 
cheers. And on the occasion of his introducing a motion on 
the 6th of February, 1778, for papers relative to the military 
employment of Indians in the war in America, his speech of 
three hours and a-half created a sensation. Colonel BarrS, 
under the first excitement produced by it, rose impulsively, ' 
and offered to nail it up, if published, on every church door ! 



in the kingdom, by the side of the proclamation for a general 
fast. Another member congratulated Lords North and 
Germaine on tbe fact that there were no strangers present, 
since if there had been any, their enthusiasm and indignation 
must have excited the people to tear the ministers to pieces 
on their way fr'om tbe House. 

Whatever may have been the effect of Burke*8 speeches, 
the student of oratory finds in them the highest examples of 
eloquence. Nowhere else is there to be seen such w^th of 
imagery, such splendour of description, such profound philo- 
sophy. In this short sketch it is impossible to give anything 
but mere fragments of quotation, but room may be found for 
one or two passages, including the inimitable piece of descrip- 
tion in which Burke satirised the Cabinet formed by the Earl 
of Chatham on the retirement of the Rockingham adminis- 
tration in 1766. The Cabinet contained politicians of many 
different shades of opinion, and this is how Burke described 
it : '* He made an administration so chequered and speckled; 
he put together a piece of joinery so crossly indented and 
whimsically dovetailed ; a Cabinet so variously inlaid ; such 
a piece of diversified mosaic ; such a tessellated pavement 
without cement ; here a bit of black stone, and there a bit of 
white ; patriots and courtiers, king's friends and repubhcans ; 
Whigs and Tories ; treacherous friends and open enemies ; 
that it was indeed a very curious show, but utterly unsafe to 
touch, and unsure to stand on." 

One of his finest passages was his allusions to Junius in 
the Debate on the Address on the 27th November, 1770 :— 
" How comes this, Junius," he asked, " to have bi-oke through 
the cobwebs of the law, and to range uncontrolled, unpunished 
through the land ? The myrmidons of the Court have been 
long, and are still, pursuing him in vain. They will not 
spend their time upon me, or upon you, when the mighty 
boar of the forest that has broke through all their toib is 
before them. But what will all their efforts avail ? No 
sooner has he wounded one, than he strikes down another 
dead at his feet. For my own part, when I saw his attack 
upon the King, I own my blood ran cold. I thought he had 
ventured too far, and that there was an end of his triumphs ; 
not that he had not asserted many bold truths. Yes, 8ir, 
there are in that composition many bold truths by which a 
wise Prince might profit. It was the rancour and venom 
with which I was struck. But while I expected from this 
daring flight his final ruin and fall, behold him rising still 
higher and coming down souse upon both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Yes, he made you his quarry, and you still bleed from 
the effects of his talons. You crouched, and still crooch 
beneath his rage.*' 

The following passage from a speech on the war with 
America, dehvered November 27, 1781, is also a striking one: 
— « We had a right to tax America, says the noble Lord, 
and as we had a right, we must do it. We must risk every- 
thing, forfeit everythhig, think of no consequences, take no 
consideration into view but our right ; consult no abihty, nor 
measure our right with our power, but must have our right. 
Oh ! miserable and infatuated ministers ! miserable and un- 
done country I not to know that right signifies nothing without 
might, that the claim without the power of enforcing it is 
nugatory and idle in the copyhold of rival states, or of 
immense bodies of people. Oh ! says a sUly man full of his 
prerogative of dominion over a few beasts of the field, there 
is excellent wool on the back of a wolf, and therefore he 
must bo sheared. What ! shear a wolf ! Yes. But will he 
comply ? Have you considered the trouble ? How will you 
get this wool ? Oh ! I have considered nothing, and I will 
consider nothing but my right ; a wolf is an animal that has 
wool ; all animals that have wool are to be shorn, and there- 
fore I will shear the wolf. This is just the kind of reasoning 
urged by the Minister, and this the counsel he has given." 
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THE INTELLECTUAL POWER OP WOMAN. 



THE qnestion lias long been agitated, and is far from being 
decided, — whether the natural intellect of woman, in its 
natoral compass and power, be equal or inferior to that of 
man ? Whether subjected to the same culture, and placed 
in the same curcumstances, there would be any specific differ- 
ences in the characters of each ? 

Some have eontended that the intellectual powers of woman 
are in every respect equal to that of man, — that it only 
requires circumstances and education to call them into 
action, — ^and that the customs of society, which assign to her 
an inferior place, and deprive her of the same means of 
mental culture as the other sex, inflict upon her a serious 
wrong, which calls loudly for redress. 

Others maintain that woman's intellect is naturally inferior 
in strength, and that woman, beiug destined to occupy a 
different position in society, her faculties are adapted by 
nature to the circumstances in which she is placed. 

The former contend that females are as capable of becoming 
as enunent philosophers, politicians, painters, and sculptors, 
and as able artisans as the other sex. The latter maintain 
that no course of education could train the female mind, so 
as to compete successfully with the superior intellectual 
powers of man. 

There can be no question of the fact that there does exist 
a striking difference in respect to the actual manifestaUons 
of mind in the different sexes ; but it must also be admitted 
that a very wide difference exists in regard to education, and 
to the circumstances in which they are respectively placed. 
Before a parallel can be drawn, therefore, we must make due 
allowance for defective intellectual culture on the part of 
woman. 

We cannot agree with those who think that circumstances 
and education are sufficient to account for the difference that 
exists between the mental character of man and woman. We 
regard the cause as inadequate to the production of the effect, 
whilst facts seem to militate against the theory. 

We have many instances of men, in the most adverse 
circumstances, and destitute of all advantages of education, 
rising to eminence by the mere force of native talent, and 
become master-minds of the age ; but rarely, if ever, do we 
find woman similarly placed, rising above the ordinary level of 
her surroundings. We must not, then, attach a greater import- 
ance to education than what belongs to it. Education cannot 
chaDge and create — ^it can only modify or call forth into 



action. It can impart no new faculty — it can only guide 
those that already exist.. 

We apprehend that we shall not be far from the truth, if 
we institute a comparison between the existing manifestations 
of mind in the different sexes, as furnished by the writings 
of the best male and female authors, and from this compa- 
rison deduce the mental character of each. It is not our 
intention to analyse the writings of any author on either 
side, but we shall merely attempt to establish this point — 
tJiat in tlie highest and noblest faculties — the faculty of reason — 
ths mind of man is greatly superior. We do not deny to 
woman the possession of every faculty that has been bestowed 
on man. We admit that she possesses some faculties in 
much greater perfection. All we contend for is, that in the 
exercise of reason and judgment she is the inferior. In the 
writings of Hannah More, Felicia Hemans, Mrs. Sigoumey, 
Miss Mitford, and Miss Martineau, whatever their excellencies 
may be — and it is admitted on all hands that they are many— 
there is not one marked for metaphysical depth and logical 
acuteness. There may be imagination — there may be inven- 
tive power — there may be quick perception — there may be 
elegance and beauty of diction — but none of these produc- 
tions, nor the writings of any female author with which we 
are acquainted, excel in the .exercise of the reasoning pow^r. 
We feel confident in asserting that probably no work, in a 
metaphysical point of view, is at all to be compared to 
Newton's ** Principia,** Locke's "Essay on the Under- 
standing," Butler's " Analogy of Natural and Revealed 
Religion," or ** Paley's " Natural Theology," ever emanated 
from the pen of any female writer, and probably never will. 

We do not wish to depreciate, on the one hand, the intel- 
lectual powers of woman, nor, on the other, over-rate those 
of man. Our object is to arrive at.the truth, fully convinced 
that the dignity, and usefulness, and happiness of a woman 
herself, as well as the moral and social improvement of 
mankind, depend much upon the prevalence of correct con- 
ceptions of her mental constitution, and of her true position 
in society. By arguing for an equahty, and carrying out the 
principle in practice, we subvert the intentions of nature, and 
introduce disorder into the social system. 

We should reckon woman as much out of her place in the 
pulpit, at the bar, in the senate, or in the professorial chair, 
as we should think a man out of his place engaged in the 
kitchen, the nursery, or superintending the management of 
domestic affairs; and we more than suspect that in each 
case both descriptions of work would be equally ill-performed. 

The views of female character we have a.ttempted to unfold 
are sustained by a female writer. Hannah More says :— 
" They little understand the true interests of woman that 
would lift her from the important duties of her elevated 
situation to fill with fantastic dignity a loftier, but less appro- 
priate niche ; neither do they understand her true happiness 
who seek to annihilate distinctions from which she derives 
advantages, and to attempt innovations which would depre- 
cate her real value. Each sex has its appropriate excellen- 
cies, which would be lost were they melted down into a 
common character by the fashion of a new philosophy." 
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PARLIAMENTARY DEBATING 
SOCIETIES. 



MANCHESTER. 



[OFFIOLLL BEPOBT.] 



THE Eighth Meeting of the First Session of this Society was held in 
the Memorial Hall, Albert Square, on Friday evening last, when in 
the absence of Mr. W. H. Talbot (the Depoty Town Clerk), Speakeb of 
the Honse, Mr. S. Nobbubt Wiluams, the Deputy Speakeb and Chairman 
of Committees, took his seat a few minates past seyen o'clock. Some 
130 or 140 members were present, the fall namber of members of the 
Society being aboot 250. 

As the Society is the most central in the district, and as from its 
present penannel it represents, in some measure, the experience of other 
Societies, it may fairly be considered as the most important in the 
neighboorhood ; and the initiatiye stages, such as the drawing up of rales, 
and general committee bnsiness, etc., being snocessfally passed through, 
debates of interest to the general public ma> be expected at its weekly 
meetings. 

It is our intention to give a somewhat extended report of the 
meetings of the Society, and it will be of assistance to our readers if, in 
the first place, we gifc them the names of the ministry, a Liberal one 
at present, — that party haying rallied to the formation of the Society in 
greater numbers than the Conseryatiyes. 

The MnnsTBT. 

F^rdi Lord of the Treasni y • • 

Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Secretary for the Home Department 

„ „ .. Foreign „ 

„ „ India and the Colonies 

„ „ Scotland 

„ „ Ireland 
Minister of Commerce and Agriculture 

„ for Education • . 

Secretary for War 
First Lord of the Admiralty 
President of the Local Goyernment Board 
Postmaster-Qeneral 
Attornej-General 
Secretary to the Treasury 
Under Secretary 



Mr. Jesse Bbtant 

Mr. Gboboe Newnes 

Mr. J. B. Wabwick 

Mr. Pebot Glass 

Mr. J. B. Bhodes 

Mr. Ht. Heap 

Mr. B. C. BicHABDS 

Mr. W. H. HOLLAMD 

Mr. J. Tatlob Kat 

Mr. S. D. McKeller 

Mr. T. C. Abbott 

Mr. W. Fooo 

Mr. A. E. Steinthal 

Mr. F. W. B. BYCBorr 

Mr. B. L. Gbeeh 

Mr. EnwABD Leech 



Speaker .. 

Chairman of Committees 
Clerk of the House 
Sergeant-at-Arms .. 
Treasurer 



OTnOALS OF THE HOUBB. 

Mr. W. H. Talbot 

. . Mr. S. KoBBUBT Williams 

Mr. Aloab Subbum 

Mr. F. HuLME 

Mr. P. Thompson 



Leader of the Opposition 



Mr. N. C. ScHou. 



Mr. Speaker (Mr. S. N. Williams) shortly after 7 o'clock called upon the 
Clerk of the House (Mr. Subbum) to read the record of the proceedings 
of the last weekly meeting of the House. These haying been read and 
accepted, considerable time was occupied in the choice of six members 
to fill yaoancies on the Council of the Society. Ultimately three Liberals 
and three Conseryatiyes were elected. Progress was reported at 10 
minutes to 8 o'clock. 

In reply to a question standing in the name of Mr. A. A. Dobson, but 
put in his absence by Mr. Sghou, as to the amount of the National 
Beyenue in 1868, the amount per head of the population at present, the 
income tax for the year 1868, and also for the years 1874 and 1880, Mr. 
Newnes (Chancellor of the Exchequer) said (as to the first part of the 
question) the nett Beyenue in 1868 was £805.000.000. £741,000.000 
beiDg funded, £8,000,000 unfunded, and £66.000,000 annuities. As to 
the 2nd part of the question he would rather not answer, because the 
Census was only taken once in 10 years, and the amount per head is a matter 
of calculation, which perhaps the hon. member would do for himself. 
(3) The Income Tax in 1868, to the end of the financial year, 6th April, 
was 6d., to the end of the year 6d. In 1874, 3d. to the 5th April, and 



2d. to the end of the year. In 1880, Sd. to the 5th April, and 6d. toihe 
end of the year. 

Mr. Abhwobth (Carlisle) asked whether it was the intention of the 
Goyemment to reward Sir Garnet Wolseley for his conduct during th« 
Egyptian Campaign, in addition to the Peerage, and the £2,000 annuity 
he had alieady receiyed, and if so, what amount they purposed bnrdenug 
the country with for that purpose, and to know if Her Majesty's 
Goyemment thought it judicious to reward a General for haying donshii 
duty. 

The Premier (Mr. Bbtart) said he could not, at present, afford the 
slightest information on the matter, or he should haye been happy to do so. 

Mr. Abhwobth intimated that be should repeat the question. 

In reply to Mr. Wexolbt (Peebles), the Pbemzeb said he did not think 
the resolution that he and his colleagues would propose, as to th« 
Beform of the Franchise, could be considered as a settlement of the 
question, so far as the present session was concerned, and that minigten 
had it in yiew to introduce a bill, dealing with the re-distribution of sesti. 

In reply to Mr. H. Maboub (Carnaryon), as to the intentions of the 
Goyemment with regard to the jury system, haying in yiew tbi 
recommendations of the Judgea' Committee on Procedure, Mr. F. W. B. 
Bycbor (Attomey- General) said that what the Committee recommended 
was that ciyil cases should ordinarily be tried without a jury, unlen on 
the application of either party, when, if it appeared the case could be bo 
tried, a jury should be empanelled* The only eases in which trial by 
jury was to be absolute, were cases of libel, slander, seduction snd 
breaches of promise of marriage. The Goyemment were prepared to 
allow these rales to^become law. The Procedure rules of the Committee 
of Judges, lay on the table a giyen time, and if not dissented from, 
became law. It must be eyident to hon. members that the present joiy 
system did not answer the purpose for which it was intended. It vti 
exceedingly inoonyenient to business men. Cases were much more 
rapidly tried without a jury. The proposal to modify the jury system 
was not a new thing. In the Chancery Diyision of the High Court, 
juries were almost unknown. County Court judges now seldom sat with 
a jury. In the Court of Bankruptcy, large amounts and great interasti 
were eyery day dealt with, and disposed of, without a jury. The 
Goyemment would allow the New Procedure Bules to become Uw, if not 
objected to. (Hear, hear.) 

Questions were also asked, and notices of questions and motions giTsn, 
by Mr. Priob (Limerick), Mr. Bbodebiok (Bichmond), Mr. Baihib 
(Grayesend), Mr. Hansbbow (Dublin Uniyersity), Mr. Lanotbt (Kilmar- 
nock), Mr. Shebbatt (Stoke-upon-Trent), Mr. Gusbt (S. W. B. Yorkshire), 
Mr. B. G. Babbeb (Nottingham), Dr. E. Jokes (Edinburgh Uniysreity), 
Mr. ScHou (Blackburn), Mr. J. McGufrn GBEAyss (Tipperary), and Mr. 
Mabcub (Carnaryon). To decide the order in which motions, both of 
members of the Goyemment, and priyate members, should come on ; i 
ballot was arranged, the Clerk of the House ofBiciating. 

Some dissatisfaction was expressed by hon. members at the amoont 
of time taken up by preliminaries, causing the time to be devoted to 
debate proper to be so yery limited ; but Mr. Speaker {Mt. S. N. Willuxs) 
reminded the House that the time necessarily spent in the formation of 
rules and arranging the order of business would only require to be spent 
oncet and that when the Society got into full working order they woald 
find they had as much time as they required. 

After a short adjournment, the Speaker called on 

The Premier (B£r. Jesse Bbtamt), who said — The motion, Mr. Spesker, 
which I haye to.submit is as follows :^ 

Thftt thi« HoQM is of opinion that the anomiliee of the ezisdng PaxiJmaBttfT 
Fnuiohise demand a broad and ooznprehonsiTe meaaare of refonn, and no aettlaaeDt of 
this qa«8tion ean be regarded as satisfaotory which doei not prOTide a onilonn Franshiw 
throoghoat England and Walea, Sootland and Ireland. 

It is not my intention to ask the forbearance of the House in regard to 
any great amount of detail that could, no doubt, be submitted with 
adyantage on this question. The nature of the resolution has been 
complained of in the amendment of which we have had notice. For oar 
own part we felt that in proceeding by resolution, we had enough embo- 
died in the words composing that resolution, to occupy yery profitably 
the time of the House. We make no apology for submitting a resolution 
of this kind, and not including with it much, that I admit at once if this 
were a matter of practical politics we should be bound to proceed with— 
yiz., the re-distribution of electoral power, or what is popularly known 
as the re^distribution of seats— it is to me a matter of surpnae that 
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fifteen jeani have passed since the Reform Bill became an Ant of ParHa- 
ment, and that we have yet an anomaly in eztstenoe saoh as that referred to 
io the resolation. The flight of time has been very rapid, bat it is not 
easy to find a reason for the position in which we find ourselves to-day. 
Certainly the sabjeot has been brought before as by a minister in whom 
gentlemen opposite have anboanded faith, and he has said in his place 
in the Hoase of Commons that he saw no objection to the franchise 
being assimilated in the county to what it is in the boroughs. At the 
lame time, the Right Hon. gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) was able to state 
objections, and to take into the lobby with him a sufficient number t > 
defeat the passing of the resolution', while he affirmed the principle that 
there should be the assimilation referred to in the resolution. Well, I 
take it that the chief difficulty in giving assent to this resolution and 
patting it into praetice, and incorporating it as an Act of Parliament, i« 
the very great difficulty that honourable members opposite find in 
assenting to anything like a re-distribation of seats. Therefore I have 
felt that it Was a wise thing to ask the House to assent to a principle 
with legard to the question of the franchise to begin with. The 
anomalies whioh have been referred to— and very much time could be 
taken up, if we had that time at our disposal, to show in what particulars 
they were really deserving the name of anomalies — are very numerous) ; 
bat I prefer to speak generally at this stage of our proceedings, and ta 
give way to others to discuss the question more fully, as I shall have 
several opportanitiee during the discussion of addressing the House 
again. We find that we have in the boroughs what is generally called 
hoosefaold suffrage. Outside the boroughs we have towns and district 8 
as popaloas as those that are called bcroughs, and we have throughont 
the land, in a namber of other places, not boroughs, simply the £12 
latiog franchise, by whioh means are excluded from the power of votini? 
a large nnmber of people, a number whioh is variously estimated, bnt 
wbiob, I think, may safely be regarded as not less than 900,000 indivi. 
daali. There oannot be, as I understand the question, any justification 
for this exclusion. These fellow-subjects of ours are in every way nf> 
mponsible to the law as are the occupiers and the dwellers in boroughs 
In fact they are the same individuals in the eye of the law, until we come 
to aik them to express an opinion as to whom they will be represented 
by in Parliament, and then in that matter they become simply aliens 
Bat then we oome to another view of the question. We have thiM 
aoomaly, that at the time of voting we can take into the counties a verv 
Urge number of votes — votes given by men who perhaps never set foot 
in the coanty, except just at the time when it is necessary to record tbeir 
votes. They have nothing in common with the people who live in the 
eoanties. They do not in any way necessarily reflect the opinio rr 
listing in the locality, and they have nothing whatever to do with the 
county except to oome and vote as county voters, deriving tbeir qualifi- 
cation from property in the county, whioh brings them in forty ihillinrfu 
a year. Now, we very well know that at the time of the Corn L<i« 
agitation these votes were manufactured wholesale. I, of course, Imd 
sympathy with the object for which they were created at that time. T 
believe that they did in that particular case supply the want of the votes 
that should have been able to be supplied by the dwellers in the countinn 
themselves, and there can be no doubt that the working classes received 
very valuable assistance from the freeholders, which aided them in t))n 
attainment of their just rights. I, however, object to the principle ns 
much as ever. It is simply a power given to property which enable!* a 
man if he obooses to have a vote for every county in the country, if h*- 
had only the time to do it. Our opinion is that the forty shilling free- 
holder should be set aside. I do not think that very much can be m\de 
of the plea that the men of the counties are as well oared for now, not 
having votes, as if they had votes, and were enabled to send the repre- 
sentatives whom they wished to speak and act for them in the House of 
Commons. A moment's consideration will show the fallacy of this plea. 
The condition of the agricaltural labourer to-day in England is no credit 
to OS as a nation, and I do not believe that those interests are as well 
looked after that are not represented as those that are represented, and 
I would therefore ask the House to give its approval to the principle that 
underlies the resolution, that throughout England and Wales, Scotland 
and Ireland, no individual should have more that one vote for a member 
of Parliament. I should like to hear what can be said against a propo- 
sition of that kind, and I do not wish to anticipate in my address many 
objections, but I feel sure that if there are those who will oontend in this 
House that a man who has property must be represented aeeording to 



the property he holds, then that principle goes a very maoh longer way 
in the direction of another reform than has ever been oontemplated. I 
have said that there is not so much objection felt to a law giving effect 
to the assimilation of borough and coanty franchise as there is to that 
measare which we shall have to introduce to this House in reference to 
the re-distribution of seats ; and with your permission I will just read 
two or three lines expressing the feeling of Mr. Disraeli on this matter : 

**I hare nodoabfc the niiad hooMhoMer of the oountr U Jast m aompstent to azerelse 
the franehlM wilhadTantage tothe waxArj m the imted hoaseholder of the towns. I 
have not the eUghtest doubt that he posseaeea all thoee yirtoee whleh generally oharao* 
teriee thv British pnblin, and I have as little donbt that if he had the franehiae he wonld 
ezeralse it with the same pnidenoe and the same benefit to hie eoantry ai the hoosa- 
holder in the towns. ** 

The fear that underlies everything Mr. Disraeli said on the question is 
this— What as to the re-distribution of seats ? It would be bad for the 
Tory party. Now I want us to undertake this question entirely apart 
from party politics. <Hear, hear.) Is it a safe thing that we should 
have nearly a million men outside our constitution who feel they have 
no voice or power to conduct aflfairs in this country 7 I know there must 
oome a violent wrench, and that the wreneh will be felt by the landowners 
and grandees of both sides of polities ; but I believe we must rely for the 
safety of our country and for the well-being of the people at Urge upon 
the general intelligenoe of the people, and upon the adoption of every 
measare for their material prosperity. I have every confidence that on 
full consideration the House will assent to the principle contained in the 
resolution I have the honour to submit. (Oheers.) 

After waiting a minute or two, Mr. Ashwobth (Carlisle) who rose from 
the front Opposition Bench, said i—I think the Hoase may take the 
general silence that we are nearly all of us in favoar of some redistriba- 
tion of seats, and that we all desire the representation of the country to 
be placed upon a mach broader basis than what it is. We shall also all 
be agreed that it is a very good subject, and a very sensible speech that 
has been delivered by the Prime Minister, and one that oannot be gain- 
said, and I do not believe there is one member at this side of the Hoase 
who will or can say half a dozen words against it. (Cheers and coanter- 
cheers) For myself, I endorse it almost throughont, bat there are one 
or two points which I should like to qualify. I don't believe, Mr. 
Speaker, in going in for general Household Suffrage. I don*t believe in 
Manhood Suflfrage. I believe in these days of School Boards, and seeing 
that they have now been established upwards of 10 years, that something 
ought to be inserted in any bill whioh is brought forward in the House, 
to the e£fect that no man should have a vote unless he could read and 
write his own name,— (Cheers)->and, I don't believe, Mr. Speaker, that 
the destinies of a country, especially of an Empire like this, should be 
entrusted even to the extent of a single vote to the man who knows so 
little of the politics and the history of his country, as is manifested by 
his inability to read and write. A vote in these days means a great deal 
of power to place in a man's hands. An illiterate voter at an election 
may be of very great importance. It may happen that that one vote 
may turn the scale at a contested election, and that one vote may retarn 
a member, and it may happen that that one member may turn the scale 
of power in the House itself. (Laughter and cheers) Thus a measare may be 
lost or won by the power placed in the hands of a voter who can neither read 
nor write. (Cheers.) I shall most certainly always oppose a man having a 
vote, unless he can show that to some extent he is acquainted wi th the history 
and polities of his country, by bis abiUty to read and write his own name. 
(Oh ! Oh !) If a man cannot read, what can he know of history, except 
what he learns from others 7 Whenever a bill comes before the House 
of Commons which will entail a principle of this description, I shall be 
prepared to do all in my power to help to passit. (Laughter and cheers) 
though perhaps my power is not very extensive. With these few 
remarks it will, I think, be well if I sit down, but I repeat that neither 
manhood suffrage nor household suffrage would be conducive to the 
welfare of this country. 

Mr. Whitcohbe (North Devon) who spoke from the same fide, said : — 
I don't know whether the Hon. member who has just addressed the House 
thinks he expresses the opinion of the gentlemen who happen to sit on 
the same side of the Hoase, but if the opinions which he has given 
expression to meet with any sympathy from my colleagues on this side 
of the House, I am afraid that I shall have to take a seat in some 
other portion of it. It is too late in the day to talk of not granting 
household suffrage to the Counties, and it comes with very bad taste 
from anyone who sits on the Conservative side of the Hoase to raise any 
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objeetion to the extennon of the Hoaaehold soffrage. I aak yoa who it 
was that coneeded the principle of Honiehold aaffrage ? The only 
answer that can be retorned to that, I am prood to say it, is, that it was the 
GonserfatiTe party. (Oonserrative Cheers and Oh 1) Now Sir, the nonde- 
script gentlemen who oooopy the indefinable position on the cross-benches 
(laughter)— may disagree with the statement, bat I repeat it, that the 
principle of Household suffrage was conceded by the Gonserratives. 
(Benewed GonserfatiTe Gheers) Having once conceded that principle, 
it is too late for the member for Garlisle to talk of any other franchise 
short of Household suffrage. Now, Sir, the resolution that the Premier 
brings before us simply means that the Qovernment are in favour of a 
principle which we Gonservatives have been in favour of for a long time. 
I was glad to hear that the leader of the Opposition has already given 
notice — 

Mr. AsHWOBTH (Garlisle) rose to explain that he was not the leader of 
the Opposition. 

Mr. Whttooicbb : — ^If the hon. member for Garlisle would only be a 
Utile patient he would see that he was not at all alluding to his remarkable 
speech (laughter)— I would give notice of an amendment, that it is the 
plain and obvious duty of the Prime Minister not to throw upon this 
House a resolution offering no latitude for discussion, but that he should 
have dealt with the whole question, both of extension and redistribution. 
Now, Sir, one of the remarks which fell from the Prime Minister was 
that the opposition to redistribution would le mainly manifested from 
this side of the House. I throw back any such statement to him and 
his colleagues, and I say that obviously the reason why they have not 
dealt with the question is that they know it is the rock which will split 
into fragments the solid phalanx of his supporters behind him, and split 
up the Great United Liberal Party. We on this side are in favour of re- 
distribution. (Conservative Cheers.) Sir, the resolution which the 
Ptemier has proposed speaks volumes for his discretion, but one would 
very naturally have expected, seeing the multitude of followers he has at 
his back, he would have given same expression in his motion as to the 
principle on which redistribution should proceed. The Government 
would have shewn a greater consideration for the dignity of this House, 
if, instead of bringing in a paltry resolution of this kind, they had set 
themselves the task of bringing in a bill dealing with both the question 
of redistribution and extension. When they do that they will find that 
we, on this side of the House have some principles of nnily upon which 
we can act, and that discord and complete want of union will be found 
upon that. (Loud Conservative Cheers.) 

Mr. CoNOLLY (Downpatrick) agreed with the hon. member for Carlisle 
in commending the Prime Minister's Speech, but did not agree with that 
gentleman's views as to an educational qualification. If education was 
to be any test at all, a man could not be considered to have passed a test 
in political knowledge simply because he could read and write his 
own name. (Hear, hear.) He had met with many a hard-headed man, 
full of practical good sense, capable of forming his own opinions on any 
subject upon which be might be called to form an opinion, who could not 
read or write his own name. He (the hon. member) submitted that it would 
be a bad thing to deprive a man of hie citizenship because in the days of his 
youth the State neglected him. The State was not now neglecting the young, 
and some fifteen or twenty years from now, it would be a disgrace for a 
man not to be able to read and write— (hear, hear from Mr. Ashworth)— 
but, while we should not punish him for that, — 

Mr. AsHWORTH explained that he had not intended to express that 
illiterate electors of the present day should be disqualified. 

Mr. CoNOLLT, continuing, said— That when the principle of Household 
Suffrage was conceded in 18^, though it was carried by the Conservatives, 
it was not their bill. It was, in no shape or form, the same bill that it 
had entered the House. The changes made in it, were not the changes 
made by the party with whom the Hon. member for North Devon sat. 
He (Mr. GonoUy) was very much pleased with the way in which the 
resolation had been introduced by the Bight Hon. gentleman. 

The debate was continued by Mr. Babbxr (Nottingham), Mr. J. W. 
BrrcHiE (West Aberdeenshire), and Mr. Brodxrick (Bichmond). 

The House adjourned at half-past nine. The debate will be continued 
at the next meeting of the Society, when Mr. N. G. Schou will move an 
amendment. 

The proceedings were followed with great interest throughout, and 
there can be no doubt that now the preliminary business has been got 



through, a number of interesting debates will take place, and the 
members will thus have an opportunity of enjoying the benefits of s 
first-class Debating Society. At tbe same time tfcey will acquire a 
knowledge of procedure of the House of Commons,, a knowledge which 
is absolutely essential to every intelligent reading of tbe newspapera of 
the present day. 

The Society is to be congratulated on possessing in Mr. Talbot aod 
Mr. 8. NoRBURT Williams two Speakers who are thoroughly aoqaainted 
with their duties, and who possess in a singular degree that watchfulnesi 
and firmness, united with tact, which is essential for the proper working 
of a Society of this kind. Amongst the subjects to be dealt with, both by 
members of the Government, and private members, during the SessioD, 
are tbe following : — Procedure, The House of Lords, North Channel 
Bailway Tunnel, Beligious Tests, Eastern Question, Manchester Ship 
Canal, A Motion to grant Irish electors the same municipal and looai 
advantages as are possessed by English electon. The Law relating to 
Breach of Promise of Marriage, and the Bankruptcy Laws. 

At the close of the sitting, Mr. Norbury Williams appealed to the 
members to do what they could to extend tbe membership of the Society, 
an appeal which we would do all in our power to endorse. 



BOBOUGH OF SALFOBD. 



THE weekly meeting was held in the Salford Town Hall, on Taesday 
evening. The Speaker (Mr. Edoar Attkinb) took the chair at 8 
o'clock. 

Mr. Jakes Houston C (Chief Secretary for Ireland) moved— 

ThAt ioMinaoh u the State is bonnd to leeara all propttrty to its own«n, and u the 
emolmnents of the established Choroh are strictly and legally her property, hatisg been 
▼olnntarUy giTea to her, and are therefore her abaolate pioperty, aoy meaeDxes luTing 
for their ohjeei the dieendowmeot of the Bnglieh Ohvoh, *ae by law etIaUiahed, sn, in 
the opinion of this Hoose, robbexy and saeiUege. 

He said the only occasion when State aid was required was when priTate 
property was in danger. Church property was composed of landi, 
tithes, glebe-lands, houses, <&o., which were given to her by printe 
members of the Church, and the State only enforced payment of the 
tithes and dues by law, as private property. Who would compensate 
the Church for the loss of her property? Was the purchase-money, 
which would be about £80,000,000, or 20 years* purchase of the Charoh'i 
income, to come out of the pocket of tbe laymen ? The Church had 
practically educated the country as it was to-day, and out of her fandi 
had established schools and missions all over the country. 

Mr. Bbllaxy C (Premier) formally seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Stkes L (Ipswich) said he should support the resolution, as be 
held that private Church property, as well as any other private property, 
should be protected by the State. 

Mr. FiELDiNO C (Foreign Secretary) said that when you interfered 
with private property by law, you introduced a principle which would 
lead to ruin. Church property was entitled to protection, and when any 
property was to be taken away from its owners by force, it was robbery, 
but if it was Church property, it was not only robbery, but sacrilege. 
Who was to counteract the evil infloence such an act of spoliation woald 
have on the morals of the rising generation. 

The debate having been adjourned, on the motion of Mr. Webbon L 
(Brighton), the House adjourned until next Tuesday. 



LONGSIGHT. 

THE ordinary weekly meeting of this Society was held on Monday 
evening, in the large hall of the Mechanics* Institute, Longsight, 
Mr. W. E. Jones, Speaker, presiding. There was only a very small 
attendance of members and strangers present. 

Mr W. Gahak (Inniskillen) asked the First Lord of tbe Treasury (Mr. 
Lawson) whether it was his intention to legaliae the admission into tbe 
House of Commons of those who had been convicted of treason and 
felony, as well as to abolish the oath prior to members taking their seati. 

Mr. Lawbon (First Lord of the Treasury) said he would do his beet to 
answer the hon. member's question, but he was not quite clear if bii 
object was to inquire whether the present Government were willing to 
introduce a law which does not at present exist, to the effect that all 
persons convicted of treason or felony should be permitted to sit in tbe 
House. In that case he did not know how the law stood, but he believed 
that there was no snoh law on the statute book ; but, if he wen 
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rightly informed m regards that, the preaent QoTemmeDt would he no 
party to make a law to that effeci, and if Booh a law existed it wonld be 
their intention to abrogate it and sweep it off the statote book. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Qahan (Inniskillen) did not know whether there was sach a law 
or not, bat in ** May's Oonstitational History " there was a law dirqaa- 
lifying persons who had been convicted either of treason or felony. 

Mr. Wood (Soath Devon) — It is stated on the ministerial programme 
that the oaths' disability woald be]dealt with. 

In reply to the above question, the Fibst Lord of the Treasury said 
he believed that there was such a law in the '' Oonstitational History," 
bat the present Government would abrogate suoh law. With regard to 
the eeeond question, he may state for the information of the Home 
Secretary that any member is quite competent to introduce a measure, 
and it is not always necessary for the Government to do so. They had 
not yet had time to go throogh their programme, but they would intro* 
dose a bill on the subject when time and opportunity presented them- 
selves. Whatever was stated on their programme would receive their 
serious consideration. 

Mr. W. Gahan — I give notice of the following motion : — That facilities 
should be made for admitting such as have been convicted of treason 
and felony, as well as those who are not competent with regard to the 
oath. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Wood (South Devon) — I give notice that I shall oppose the same. 
(Laughter.) Proceeding, he said he gave notice the previous Monday to 
the Irish Secretary of the following question, to which be would expect a 
reply, on behalf of the member for Londonderry, next Monday : Whether 
and by what authority, and at whose advice, court valuers were appointed 
by the Irish Land Commission ? 

Mr. MouNTCASTLE (South-wei^t Lancashire) — I give notice that I shall 
next week ask the Foreign Secretary whether a convention was made with 
Egypt for the payment of the British troops in occupation in Egypt ? 

Mr. Deacon (Eye)— I wish to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether It is correct that Sir Garnet Wolseley and Sir B. Seymour are 
to receive £25,000 as a^ft for their services, and in addition to this 
a pension of £2,000 a year f 

The First Lord of the Treascrt— In answer to the question of the 
hon. member, the Government have to say that nothing has been 
settled. 

Mr. HoRSLEY (Mid Cheshire) wished to ask whether the Government 
intended to make any pecuniary rewards to the families of those who 
had been killed daring the war ? 

The FrasT Lord of the Treasury— I may repeat my answer, and say 
that nothing has been officially passed. 

The debate on the Land Bill, the preamble of which reads a? follows— 
"That, in view of the present condition of the agricultural interests in 
England, it is expedient that the laws relating to the disposal, holding, 
and taking of land should be amended"— was opened by Mr. Wood 
(South Devon), who said he quite agreed with the preamble ; but as 
regards the first clause, he did not think that the laws of primogeniture 
and entail should be repealed. The law of primogeniture and entail 
simply gave the privilege to a man to do what he liked with his own. 
With reference to the second clause, which ran : ** That power should be 
given to all present holders of land to deal with it ; all existing interests 
to hi respected," he contended that it was an impossibility to respect all 
** existing interests." With reference to the third clause, he thought it 
should not be so " absolute," and that it should be left optional and not 
oompalsory ** for all owners of land to register their titles to such land," 
(fee, &c. They must remember that when tliey were legislating for the 
agricultural interests they must not try to overthrow the power of the 
landlord, as be verily believed was the intention of the mover of the bill 
(Mr. Naamith, Carlisle), who stated that the political power of the land- 
lords should be reduced. It appeared|to him (the speaker) that the bill, 
was drafted in order to militate sgainst the rights and privileges of the 
landlord. (Hear, hear.) There was no doubt if that clause was made 
optional it would receive the support of the members on that side of the 
House, and the bill would be productive of a great deal of good. Bat he 
contended that if the bill were to pass in its present state, it would tend 
to raise up a plutocracy which would be very much worse than an aristo- 
cracy. (Applause.) 

Mr. H. Plxtiocsr (Glouoester), in defending the bill, criticised at some 
length the remarks of the previous speaker, and said that the policy 



pursued by the Conservatives was that of the Radicals twenty years ago, 
and he would say that they (the Conservatives) were twenty years behind 
time. (Laughter, and " Oh, oh I ") He contended that it was the men 
of the present day who had the most experience, and not thoae who 
lived eight hondred years ago, as the world was now more enlightened 
than it was then. People could not do what they liked with tbeir own, 
and it was only necessary for him to give one instance. We have a 
certain great duke, who evicted bis tenants in order that he might get 
the large territory of thirty miles of land enclosed for shooting purposes ; 
and another, the Duke of Newcastle, who attempted to coerce some of 
his tenants because they would not vote as he wished. In ooDclasion, 
he said the sole object of the Government was to make the land more 
productive, and not to reduce the political power of the landlord. 

Mr. Jackson (North-east Lancashire) spoke on Lord Cairns' bill, 
which, be said, met every difficulty raised by the Government ; and it 
was a bill that no Radical could ever have drafted. 

The member for East Cumberland having spoken in favour of the 
Government proposal, 

Mr. Deacon (Eye) said that to sweep away the law of primogeniture 
was absurd on the face of it. 

Mr. Nasuith (Foreign Secretary) next addressed the aseembly, and the 
House shortly afterwards adjourned. 



GORTON. 

THmn SESSION.— TENTH ASSEMBLY OF THE HOUSE. 



AFTER some preliminary business of a routine character had been 
gone through, the Prime Minister (Mr. F. W. Deacon, C.) rose to 
move the following resolution : — 

Oonsegnent upon the war in Egypt, and r«Mnt eventa att«ndiog the polioy of the 
Gladstone administration in that oonntry (which this Hoaee oondemns as nnoeoessary, 
nnjnttifiable, and inpolitie). it has now beoome reqoibite that certain meaiuea be at 
onoe introdnoed, in order alike to regain the oonfldenee of the Egyptian people and fbr the 
saf.ty of our own interests. Be it therefore enacted, from this date, that a British 
Protectorate be established in the towns of Port Said, Ismailia, and Suez, which shall 
be duly garrisoned in future by English troops, and that the Island of Socatia, together 
with the said towns, be strongly fortified. It having likewise been amply demonstrated 
that the joint control between Franoe and England has for the last three years been 
grossly abused, it is further decreed, that henceforth independent action be taken by this 
eountry regarding our monetary interests, and the said control abolished, thus leaving 
the Egyptian people to form their own constitution, and to carry out the interna! 
government of their eountry in any way that may appear be9t to them, under the 
sovereignty of the Sublime Porte. 

With a view to effect such policy aforesaid, a supplementary grant of £1,500,000 is 
hereby apportioned towards suoh objects. 

After a speech of considerable length and vigour from the Prime 
Minister in support of the resolution, the member for Wenlock spoke 
strongly against it, in favour of the policy of the Imperial Government 

After the member for Lincoln had moved the adjournment of the 
debate, the Leader of the Opposition, Mr. W. G. Jones gave notice that 
at the next meeting he would move an amendment as follows : — 

That this House has no eonfldenoe la the policy of the Government as enuodated in 
their proposals for the settlement of the Egyptian question. 



HARPURHEY. 



THE weekly meeting look place on Wednesday night, at the Conser- 
vative Hall, Harpurhey. The chair was occupied by Mr. W. Jackson 
(Chairman of Committees.) 

The Foreign Secretary (Mr. Whitoombb) pointed out that Mr. Glass 
(Birmingham) had given notice of two questions, which were against the 
rules of the House, and the Hon. member having stated that he had 
done so inadvertently, allowed one to be struck out. 

Mr. Champion (Scarborough) gave notice that he would ask the Post- 
master-General when the New Post Office in Brown Street would be 
ready for business. 

Mr. Tattersall (Burnley) gave notice to ask the Home Secretary to 
explain the long delay in the re-building of Christ Church Steeple at 
Harpurhey. 

The Foreign Secretary, on behalf of the Premier, in answer to the 
member for Burnley, stated that there could be no objection to a member 
of the Government being interested in a Government contract, especially 
when it is a case such as the one referred to, and when tbe member ful- 
filled the onerous duties of his office without asking for the emoluments 
usually appertaining to such a high position. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said that if the miserable lot of fronting which was described 
as a Contract, stood in his way of being a member of tbe Government, 
he would rather give up tbe ** Contract " and retain his position. 
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The member for iLinooln (Mr. Wood) resnmed the debate on the Limi- 
tation of Distress Bill, and moved an amendment to the first olaaae to 
give no man any priority of claim for any speoies of debt. The Qovem- 
ment desired to oontinoe a system whioh was antiqaated and nnjast, and 
they might as well ask the House to reinstitate hanging for sheep-stealing, 
as to do such a thing ai perpataate the present system. (Cheers) 

Mr. Nesbitt (Irish Secretary) arged that the previoas speaker had not 
brought forward a single argument in support of bis amendment, and 
that therefore he left nothing to answer. At the laU mseting the mem- 
ber tor Birminghim made much of the power of the landlord to distrain 
upon agricultural implements for whioh a tenant might owe an amount 
of money equal to the rent owing. Bat the Hon. gentleman forgot that 
such things were tools, and as such, were exempt from distress, providing 
there was sufficient otherwise to meet the claim for rent. During the 
delivery of the speech of the Irish Secretary, the leader of the Oppo- 
sition (Mr. J. Bahsbottou) who had been absent for several weeks 
through family affliction, entered the room, and was greeted with cordial 
cheers from both sides. At the same time the Speaker (Rev. N. Glass) 
entered the House and took the Oiiair. Mr. Glass (Birmingham) pointed 
out on behalf of his side of the House that he was perfectly right in 
saying that at one time tenants had the right to rescue their goods on 
the wa; to the pound, and Hon. gentlemen might find this out for them- 
selves if they chose to refer to Blackstone. He was surprised at the 
extraordinary speech of the member for Ashton, and he was surprised at 
the extraordinary nature of the bill. Here the Government had said in 
the very preamble of the bill that they proposed to limit the right of 
distraint. He wondered if gentleme n on the Government Benches ever 
consulted the dictiouary. If they did they would find, and surely be 
aghast at the fact, that they as Conservatives were actually proposing to 
limit a thing which was right. 

Mr. Whrcombb (Foreign Secretary) replied on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, and urged that it was not for the Government to answer the 
question why the landlord should have no priority of claim. It had no 
relation to the whole bill, but belonged exclusively to the amendment 
which had been moved, and it wai for the movers of the amendment to 
prove their position. The Bight Hon. gentleman went on to argue that 
the right of distress made it possible for agriciUare to be carried on by 
people with small CBpita\ and fioished by urging that the circumstances 
of the case won" 1 be met, not by the aboliion of the law of distress, 
but by its limitation. (Cheers.) 

This concluded the arguments, and the Foreign Secretary, having 
stated on behalf of the Government, that they staked their existence 
o I tLe bill as a whole, the amendment was put and carried. Thereupon 
the Government resigned, and Mr. Joseph Bamsb!)ttom, a*) leader of the 
L'.Scr^ party, was called upon to form a Cabinet. 

The House then adjourned. 



PRESTWICH. 



THE weekly meeting of the members of this Society was held in the 
Prestwich Liberal Club, on Monday evening. There was but a 
limited audience present. Mr. C. Cboft occupied the Speaker's chair, 

THE OOVEBNHENT POLICY IN EOTPT. 

After some preliminary buriness the hon. member for North Durham 

moved the following resolution — 

That this honoarable Houae strongly protests against, and views with deep distrast, 
the TaeiUating and eowardly policy of the present (Jovernnient, in reference to the 
Anglo-Eg.Tptian difflonlty, and farther belieres that the late war has not only been 
nnneoessarily forced npon this country by the OoTemment, to the detriment of its 
highest and best interests, bat, owing to its utter incapacity, has caused a useless 
destruction of life and property, and that a crime of blood guiltiness has been committed, 
therefore forfeiting the oonlidenoe and respect of the n%tion. 

In moving the resolution he said they bad often been told by Liberal 

speakers, that, to a very large extent, the past and present situation in 

Egypt had been entirely due to the Conservative policy, but he maintained 

that those speakers were either ignorant of facts, or if they were 

cognisant of them, gave a mis-statement of them. (Hear, hear.) He 

contended that if the Liberal Government bad followed tbe policy 

poictt'd out by Lord Salisbury, the state of affaira in Egypt would have 

been different- -(*' no, no **) — and as the Liberal members of the House 

would give credit to Mr. Gladstone for his intentions with regard to 



Egypt, then he would ask them to accord the same attentioii to whtt 
had been said by Lord Salisbury. (Hear, hear.) The hon. member 
then entered into a strong declamation of the policy pursued by the 
Government in Egypt, arguing that if the policy of the Conser- 
vative Government was to be subservient to that of the LibenI 
Government, he failed to see why the members on the other side of ths 
House should attempt to fatten the great share of the blame of the 
present situation in Egypt. ('* No, no.'*) He charged the (}ovemment 
with dishonesty, unmanliness. and blood guiltiness, npon the aatnmptioo 
that the Egyptian war could have been averted by common foresight and 
sagacity. The Egyptian war had been caused, not for a love of peace, 
but through the insatiable anxiety and greed of the Government to 
achieve a popularity, which wa^ acquired by trampling down the rights 
and liberties of their fellow men. (Cries of '* nonsense," diisent, and 
cheers.) 

Mr. Allen (Merthyr Tydvil) thought that in his attaek on the 
Government, the preceding speaker had displayed an amount of andadty 
as uncalled for, as it was unexpected. He believed that the war is 
Egypt was brought about by the joint control, but they must remember 
that the treaty which affected it, was brought about by the late €bveni- 
ment. (" No, no.**) The hon. member for North Durham had statsd 
that France had backed out of her alliance with them, with regard to 
Egypt. He denied this, for there was no doubt that the French were 
cognizant of our intentions, and had it not been for other difDculties 
which they had to contend, they would have joined with them in 
subjugating the rebellion in Egypt. He thoug*it that if the blood 
guiltiness of the late Government was weighted with that of the preseot 
one, there would be a preponderance on the Tory side of the leala 
(Laughter and *' no, no.**) 

Mr. B. M. BioHABDSON (Oxford Uoi varsity) read some copious newspaper 
cuttings, of statements made in the Imperial Hou^e, by Liberal memben 
who were averse to the Egyptian war, stating, as his reason, that tbey 
would be accepted with less prejudice than if they were uttered by 
Conservative speakers. He contended that had the Conservatives besa 
in power, the Egyptian war wouM have been avoided — (" no, no **)— and 
tbey had always shewn that they were better able to rule than the 
Liberal Government. (Loud laughter and ironical cheers.) 

The Bev. S. Habtlbt (Premier) said he was reminded that evening by 
the member for North Durham about the quotation of someone entering 
where angels feared to tread. In a measure this was exemplified that 
evening, for here they had Mr. Marsden moving a condemnation of the 
policy of the Government, which even the great Tory leaders had not 
yet even thought of. It seemed to him that all along the opening 
speech of the motion, the mover had been vainly fighting for argument! 
— (cheers) — and he could not understand the consistency of the quotations 
which had been made by the opposition, and they knew perfectly well 
that the men who uttered them were of the peace-at-any-price policy. 
(Applause). After pointing out the inconsistencies of the opposition 
speeches, and defending the policy of the Government in Egypt, the 
hon. member resumed his seat, and the motion, being put to the House, 
was lost by a large majority. 



MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETIES. 



MOSS SIDE (BAPTIST) YOUNG MEN'S SOdETY. 







N Monday evening last, at the usual weekly meeting, a debate took 
place on the Sunday opening of Picture Galleries, Museums, Ae. 

The Bev. Joseph Tubnbb occupied the chair. 

Mr. Pbiob moved the following resolution : — 

That, in the opinion of thia meeting, it ia desirable to gire greater fadUUaa for 
recreation of a moral and intelleetoal character, uid for the inttmeUon d the pecfSe. ky 



Eermitting the opening of mnionma, art galleriea, and similar inaUtotiona, Ibr aone 
onra on sandajB, dae regard being had for ita preaerration aa a day of reet and aeentiQa 
from ordinary worlc. 

He said— Men of learning and of high standing in the Christian Cbueht 

the Christian Fathers, the great reformers, Luther, Calvin, and Knox, 
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all told them that the Jewish Sabbath had been abrogated, and that no 
sanctity wai to be attached to the day we call Snnday, or the Lord's 
Day. They told os that in attaching sanctity to Sanday we tried to 
transform a Jewish law into a Christian saperstition, and that there did 
not exist a single passage of Scripture which transferred thp obligations 
of the Jewish Sabbath to the Christian Sanday. The injanction to 
the Jews was to observe the seventh day of the week — the Christian 
Sonday is the first day of the week. There was no anthority for the 
change, and if the Mosaic Law was to be observed, we mast observe it 
on the Satorday, like the Jews ^^d the whole of the Mosaic Law woald 
be binding, and we shoald have an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth. A sect called the Seventh-day Baptists now observed Saturday as 
the Day of Best. The connection between the Mosaic Law of the 
Sabbath and the Christian Sanday was entirely unknown until the 
sixteenth century. We may thank the Puritans for the rigid Sunday we 
now enjoy ; so rigid was it made that to laugh on that day was a sia. 
The speaker then made some very lengthy allusions to the Scriptures. 
There were many people who would not attend a place of worship, but 
would go to on art gallery or museum. Those institutions were national 
property, and the people had a right to visit them on Sandays, if they 
wished. In Manchester alone we permitted over two thousand public 
and beer-hooses to open on Sundays, and sell drink on the premises, Mid 
yet would not allow an antidote to what was admittedly one of the great 
curses of thia country. 

Mr. Pasoox seconded the resolution. 

Mr. WiTPBN moved the amendment, and 

Mr. Adams, in heartily secondiog it, said that it was a question of 
great importance, considering the immense strides infidelity was making 
in this country, end he begged them not to allow any encroachment on 
the Day of Best, nor permit God to be robbed of even a part of that day 
of worship. He asked did men who went to picture galleries on Sundays 
go there to worship God or to satisfy their own selfish pleasure. The 
mover of the resolution had said that the Mosaic Law was simply for 
the Jews, and not for the Gentiles. If that were so, we might as well 
ignore any of the other commandments, as avoid the fourth. He feared 
that Sanday opening would be introducing the " thin end of the wedge," 
and would, in time, lead to a wish for its extension to theatres and 
matie-halls. 

Mr. P. Abbot, Mr. Hall, Mr. J. Abbot and others, made some brief 
observations, and the chairman, having put the resolution, it was carried 
by a majority of one vote. 



ST. MABGABErS. 

ON Taesday laat, a lecture upon ** Dreams, Somnambulism, and allied 
phenomena,*' was delivered before this Society, by Dr. Leech, of 
this City. 

The lecturer commenced by explaining (with a set of diagrams) the 
structure of the brain, and by tracing the action of the will from its 
origin in the higher centres, through the connecting tubes to the lower 
centres, and thence down the spinal column. It was further shown that 
the lower centres, although incapable of thought, were the origin of most 
nervous action, and had moreover the power of learning ** by heart " 
the way to direct this action. This might be observed in mechanical 
exercises like walking. The lecturer proceeded to show that the brain of 
a dreamer is sleeping only in certain regions, and that in the case of a 
somnambolist the lower centres are awake and active, while the rest of 
the brain may be in a state of unconsciousness. Hence the sleep- 
walker will often deny that he has walked, and sometimes even that be 
has dreamed. Dr. Leech went on to say that no dream was ever original, 
but always was a recapitulation of past actions, all of which are indelibly 
recorded in the brain. Instances of abnormal power in certain portions 
of the mind were then given, and some curious tales were related of 
poems having been written, and works of art, and mathematical problems 
having been executed during sleep. Dreams of this sort worked with a 
definite object in view, but some night-visions, on the contrary, were 
subject to sudden changes of character, due to the awaking of new parts 
of the mental structure. Night-mare was the result of wakefulness in 
the higher centres of the brain only, so that when danger threatened, 
the unconscious condition of the lower centres rendered communication 
with the muscles impossible. Dr. Leech concluded by submitting theories 
with regard. to Mr. Irving Bishop's performances. The proceedings con- 
cluded with a cordial vote . of thanks to the lecturer, the audience 
dispersed at 9-46 p.m. 

The next meeting will take place on Taesday next, at 8 p.m., in the 
School-roooms, Hnlton Street, Moss Side. 



ZION CHAPEL. 



THIS Society met on Tuesday, in the Scbool-room, Mulberry Street. 
The Bev. E. Simon presiding, when Mr. Elson read a paper on 
'• The Crusades." 
The lecturer, in the course of his paper, sketched the state of affairs 
in the Bast previous to, and daring the Crusades. He pointed out that 



the original idea of Christianity had been perverted from the spiritual to 
the temporal. That the figuratively warlike language of the Apostles, 
bad been construed and taken up literally. He quoted the opinion of 
Voltaire, who could not reconcile (sceptic though he was) crusading, with 
theoretical and early Christianity. Mr. EUon then described, in some 
detail, the first crusade,— Peter the Hermit and his undisciplined rabble, 
Godfrey de Bouillon and his magnificent army of knights. 

He pictured Godfrey's early success, his installation as Duke of Pales- 
tine, his defeat at A^calon, his final fall, and with him that of Christian 
domination in Syria and Palestine. Mr. Elson concluded by pointing 
oat the principal motives of the Crasaders, and the effects of these wars 
of the Cross. In the debate which followed, most of the members ex- 
pressed sympathy with Mr. Elson 's opinions, but there were one or two 
dissentient voices. 

-^ 

CALENDAB OP PABLIAMENTABY DEBATING SOCIETIES AND 
MUTUAL IMPBOVBMENT SOCIETIES. 



ktioDAl M.I.8. **FAthen of 
p. 



Taesday* November S8th.--0hor]toB Boad AModation. ** 
BesooToea,** hj Mr. ▲. E. Jones. 
Zion OhMel M.L8. *^Tbe Oift of the Oab," by the Ber. J. i 



Monday, Kovember 27th.— Patiiaroft Coi 

Nonoonformity," by Mr. W. U, 
Presiwioh P.D S. 
Longnight P.D.S. 
7*80. UaioD Chapel, Oxford Boad, M J .8. Parliamentary Debate on ''Woman 

Suffrage."^ _ _ 

A. Maefayden, 

St. Mamiet's M J.S. " Oommeroial Morality,** by Mr. B. Mamhantor. 
Wednesday* Kovember d9tll.— Kew Jerusalem Oboxeh. ** Social Home 
Meeting." 
Harpmhey P.D.S. 
Gorton PJ).S. 

7-80. Stretford PJ>.8. At the Stretford Town Hall. 
Tbnrsday, November 80th.— Lever street Basay and Debatlnff Sodety. 
" The Irish QuesUon,** by Mr. J. B. Downee 
Oheetham P.D.S. 
Friday. Deoember 1st —Lover Moaley Street MJ.S. ** Oharies Swain,** by Mr. J. 
M.Pimley. 
Astley Lane M.I.8. '* Salvation Army,*' by Mr. McLaoghlan. 
Beoles Baptist M.L8. ** Imprompta Speeehes." 
Manehester P.D.S. 



NEW CB0S8 WABD SHOBTHAND WBITEBS' ASSOCUTION. 

ALECTUBE, ander the aaspioes of this Association, was delivered 
on Friday, 17th November, by Mr. J. A. Qibson. Sabjeot : ** Some 

doQbts as to the Efficacy and Wisdom of Yacoination.'* There was a 
moderate attendance of the pohlio. The Lecturer treated his sahject in 
an able manner, and at the close, received a very cordial vote of thanks. 

The next pohlie lecture will take place on December 8th. Sabject : 
*• How is the (Charoh) Parson paid ? " by Mr. W. Carter. Chair to be 
taken at 7-80. 

Meetings will be held in fatare at the Coach and Horses Coffee 
Tavern, Oldham Street. 

Fall particalars may be obtained from the Secretary, 75, Beather 
Street, Manchester. 



(^Utmtti. 



Bev. Matthew Bbaithwaite, Pastor of the New Charoh, 
at Hollins Grove, Darwen. 

Bev. Thomas Wheeleb, Bector of St. Stephen's, Salford. 

Bev. Nicholas Qebxon, M.A., Bector of St. Peter's 
Church, Manchester. 



Misappropriation of Funds Collected for Religious 
Purposes* 

To the Editor of the Pulpit Record, 

Sir, — With the case near Preston, mentioned under 
t'lis heading in the Pulpit Eiecord, I am well acquainted— 
in fact the Reverend gentleman was good enough to send 
me a circular, begging for money f6r his new Church. 

I enclose the curious document, it gives us a great deal 
of information, but he omits to state to what denomina- 
tion he belongs, or professes to belong. 

Yours obediently, 
Manchester, November 20. H. 
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EEFOKMATOKY SHIP COENWALL. 



An earnest APPEAL is made on behalf of the 
Fnnds of this Training Ship. 



Since its establishment in 1859, 1,759 Boys convicted of crime have 
been educated and trained for the Merchant service, on board the 
Cornwall, and of these more than 90 per cent, are now known to be 
earning an honest livehhood, many being in positions of great trust and 
respectability. 

Notwithstanding the most rigid economy consistent with the success- 
ful working of the Institution, various untoward events, impossible to have 
foreseen, have resulted in a debt exceeding JIOOO, which now presses 

heavily on the resources of the Cornwall, and even threatens its existence 
as a training ship. 

A kind friend of the Institution has generously offered ^600 on 
condition that others will subscribe an equal amount. 

The pubhc is earnestly invited to visit the Ship lying off Purfleet, 
which is open to inspection every week day except Saturday. 



CONTRIBUTIONS will be thankfuUy received by the Treasurer, 
JOHN S. GILLIAT, Esq., 4, Crosby-square, B.C. ; CAPT. MORRELL, 
R.N;, the Superintendent on board the Cornwall ; or by the Secretary, Mr. 
WALTER MILLACHIP, 4, Mincing Lane, E.C. 

f 

Printed and f ablished for the Proprietors by Oaplston & Oc, 23, Blackfriars, Manchester.— i^aturday, November 25, 1882. 
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HOUSE FUENISHING. 

)-|EAP8 & HARRISON, are now SHOWING one of the LARGEST STOCKS 
of FURNITURE ever offered to the PubUc. 

The desideratum in Furniture for the middle classes is Usefulness. This has been our great aim ; but the revival of the 
styles of the last century— Chipendale, Adams, Sheraton, and others— makes it possible to supply FURNITUKE 
combining ELEGANCE with USEFULNESS. 
An INSPECTION 0/ the various StyUs NOW ON VIEW in their Galleries, Oldham Street, wiU greatly ohUge. 

Heaps & Harrison, Complete House Furnishers, 10 & 12, Oldham Street, Manchester. 



LIFEBOAT SERVICES. 

During the storms of the past and present years the 

NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT ASSOCIATION 
has contributed, by its 271 Lifeboats, and other means, to the 
saving of 1,615 lives from various shipwrecks, and 46 vessels fr(mi 

destruction. 



CONTRIBUTIONS are thankfuUy received by Messrs 
COUTT'S & CO.; by aU the other BANKERS; and by the Secretary, 
RICHARD LEWIS, Esq., 14, John-street, Adelphi, London ^ t 
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NOTES. 

♦ 

The Rev. James Challis, who has held the Plumian 
Professorship of Astronomy at Cambridge, for the last 
forty-six years, died on Sunday. 

The transit of Venus, which took place last Wednesday, 
has been anxiously looked forward to by astronomers in all 
parts of the globe, as it was confidently expected that 
with the experience gained from the transit in 1874, ^i^d 
the improvements and increase in instruments and 
observers, the observations made now would be a means 
of deciding the true distance which separates our 
globe from the sun, a measure which may be best described 
as the astronomer*s standard. Unfortunately cloudy 
weather has prevented observation in many places, but 
from accounts received there appears a prospect of the 
present generation witnessing the solution of the problem 
which has still now remained an open question — the 
earth's distance from the sun determined by means of a 
Transit of Venus. 



Alarming rumours having been spread abroad regarding 
the safety of the Dijmphna, with the Danish Arctic 
Expedition on board, now frozen up in the Kara Sea, the 
Danish Government have taken steps to communicate 
with the vessel it possible. Sir Allen Young, on first 
receipt of the intelligence, with his accustomed gallantry 
and self-sacrifice, had offered his services to Admiral 
Irminger ; but M. Gamel, the promoter of the expedition, 
according to the latest news, has engaged Mr. Larrsen 
(who was with the ill-fated Jeannette expedition) to start 
for Waigatz Island, in search of the vessel. Mr. Larrsen 
is to start fi'om Copenhagen in a few days. A correspon- 



dence is also going on between the Governments of 
Denmark and Holland in view of a Dano-Dutch expedi- 
tion, with the object of assisting the Dutch vessel Varna, 
as well as the Dijmphna. No fears are entertained at 
present of the safety of the vessels and their crews. 



Canon Dr. Bock, the well-known antiquary, who has 
been making an examination of the relics belonging to 
the Cathedral at Berne, declares it to be richer in archaeo- 
logic treasures than almost any other Protestant church 
in Christendom, Canterbury Cathedral included. The 
money worth of the treasures he estimates at upwards of 
4,000,000 francs. He has found many interesting objects 
hidden away in cases, which had not been opened since 
the Reformation, and which the guardians of tne collec- 
tion looked upon as so much lumber. Not a few of the 
relics, moreover, have been incorrectly catalogued, out of 
sheer ignorance. A supposed carpet, described as Charles 
the Bold's horse-cloth, proves to be the mantle of that 
Prince, as Grand Master of the Order of the Golden 
Fleece ; and possesses an intrinsic value, apart from its 
associations, of 50,000 francs. 



Speculation is rife as to who will be the successor of 
Archbishop Tait. The principal names which have been 
publicly discussed are those of Dr. Harold Browne, 
Bishop of Winchester ; Dr. Woodford, Bishop of Ely ; 
Dr. Lightfoot, Bishop of Durham ; and Dr. Benson, 
Bishop of Truro. It is not thought likely that the Bishop 
of Winchester would be disposed to enter upon the new 
responsibilities of an archbishopric, even if he were 
invited to do so, as he is seventy-one years of age, and 
his health has long been delicate. Of the remaining 
candidates — if the word may be used in such a connection 
without being misunderstood — the Bishop of Durham 
seems to be generally regarded as most suitable for the 
vacant post. Dr. Lightfoot's scholarship and personal 
character, his powers as an administrator and preacher, 
and the fact that he is a Cambridge man — ^the last two 
archbishops having been Oxford men — all seem to be 
points in his favour ; and it is something to be said also 
on the same side, that he is still in the vigour of manhood, 
being only fifty-four years'" of age. His appointment 
would undoubtedly commend itself very widely to public 
approval. 
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SERMONS. 

♦ 

By the Bev. W. T. Mibbis, at ihs Chrotvenor Street Wesleyan 
ChapeL 

•* The fool hath nid in hit heart, There ia no God.*'— Paalm xiv. 1. 



THIS word *'foor' has a very peooliar significatioa. It 
signifies to become shriyelled and sapless, as a flower 
or plant that has lost the joioe whioh onoe made it lovely or 
nsefol. And, therefore, aooording to this significant word, 
the atheist has lost the very juice and sap of reason and 
religion. 

; This epithet is all the more catting because such persons 
generally lay daim to more than ordinary discernment. They 
boast of their reason, and flatter themselves that they are in 
the van of human intelligence and progress, {m ahead of 
those simple people who venture to believe the Bible and 
God ; but this term << fool *' indicates how little their reason 
is worth, and how little reason they have to boast about it. 
Having a depraved heart, a darkened mind, a seared con- 
science, a sapless reason, and a godless soul, " professing 
themselves to be wise,** they have become "fools.*' And 
<< the fool ** who says " There is no Ood ** is a sapless, 
withered apostate, in whom reason has been shrivelled and 
religion destroyed. Such is the definition of an atheist given 
by the Bible. This Psalm treats of the Creed, Cause, and 
Fruits of atheism. 

I. The very pith of the Atheist's Creed is contained in one 
sentence, which consists of only two words. Or, like every 
other creed, it is negative throughout. " No God !'* The 
Psalm directs us to a man lost ia spiritual ignorance and 
roaming in error, muttering to himself the doleful creed, " No 
God IV " God is notr* But if we were to express his feelings 
more correctly and fully, the sentence might take this form : 
" Oh that there were no God I** **Let there be no God I" 
This is the deepest wish of the depraved and rebellious heart. 
And as man can easily believe what he desires to believe, he 
soon persuades himself that " God is not." 

The term *' scepticism,** which is in common use, covers 
many ideas and forms of unbelief. Atheists, Pantheists, 
Agnostics, Positivists, Materialists, Naturalists, Secularists, 
and Freethinkers are all sceptics, but they are not all atheists. 
Genuine atheists are few. Barely is a man so depraved and 
ignorant and foolhardy as to believe and assert that " there 
Ib no God.** The common tie which binds these systems 
together is that they do not acknowledge or leave space for a 
Personal Governor and a personal government of the world. 
Their criticism is destructive throughout. Their common 
work is to demolish. Their common system is a system of 
negations. And in absolute atheism the negation is com- 
plete. It throws the mind back into chaotic darkness and 
emptiness, and does not contain one positive idea to guide and 
help us amid the awful mysteries that everywhere surround 
and fill us. In the atheist*s creed there is no place for God, 
for Providence, for immortality, for prayer, for conscience, 
for responsibility, or for faith in the Unseen. It is through- 
out blank negation — ^utter nothingness, 



II. The Cause of Atheism. Scepticism varies m its fornis 
and appearances, and sceptics also differ in their character 
and principles and habits, and the causes whioh may have 
induced their unbelief. 

Some persons have a natural tendency to scepticism. 
They are timid and suspicious. Like Thomas, the apostle, 
their disposition is to examine, and question, and hesitate. 
They are afraid of being deceived. They caonot belieye bat 
on flie strongest evidence possible. Sceptics of this character 
are generally sincere and earnest; and they deserve the 
utmost sympathy and forbearance. They are intensely 
anxious to know the truth. They grapple in real earnest 
with the great problems of life and death, feeling shrouded in 
the mysteries of spiritual things. And, when convinced and 
saved, they make the strongest, the firmest, and the most 
heroic disciples of Christ. 

Some persons are sceptical from habit. They have trifled 
with religion and questioned Divine truth until disputing and 
doubting have become their habit. How easily is snch a 
habit formed ! We may suspect the character of our neigh- 
bours until we find ourselves imputing faults to almost every 
one ; and men may question the truth of Divine Bevelation 
until they think they can see a flaw in every doctrine and a 
fialsehood on every page. And then they read whatever suits 
their mental tastes and habits, and thereby confirm them. 
Oh, how perilous it is to yield to such a tendency 1 

The text refers to one chief cause of atheism — the depravity 
of the heart. " The fool hath said in his heart, There is no 
God.** It is not exactly a fixed theory, or an intelligent 
opinion, but an irreligious disposition which declares itself in 
evil practice. It is atheism of the heart and life. 

The cause of scepticism is generally moral rather than in- 
tellectual. Its source is the heart rather than the mind. 
The desires have more to do with it than the reason. The 
human heart naturally rebels against spiritual truth and 
Divine authority. If we could examine the hidden chambers 
of the heart, and understand the conditions of thought and 
feeling in which many a man attempts to investigate Divine 
truth and Christian evidence, we should not be at all surprised 
that he settles in unbehef. His depraved heart prompts him 
to beUeve that <* There is no God ; ** that religion is a myth ; 
that the Bible is a romance ; that death is nought, and nought 
is after death. And thus he blunts the sensibilities of con- 
science, and blinds the mind, and lives as if all things actually 
were as he would have them to be. The real hindrance to 
his salvation is not intellectual unbelief, but natural depravity. 
He is not bound by the chain of honest doubt, but of passion, 
and lust, and sin. He would have us believe that he is soar- 
ing among the stars, searching for the light, whereas he is 
wallowing in the mire, hating the light, neither coming to the 
light lest his deeds should be reproved.- The light vrould 
disturb him. Faith would be troublesome. His moral con- 
dition requires and seeks the aid of unbelief. 

We do not afi&rm that every sceptic is a sensuaUst, that 
every atheist is immoral. Some sceptics are undoubtedly 
under the influence of high moral sentiment. But why ? It 
is because they are better than their principles, and are being 
influenced by truth and righteousness and Christian civilisa- 
tion. They are content to breathe the moral atmosphere, and 
to observe the moral traditions, and to wear the habiliments 
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of Chritttian society, without aoknowledging their indebted- 
ness to Christianity. But it is well known that many leading 
sceptics have been sad examples of immorality. The Ber. 
Joseph Cooke says that Tom Paine was addicted to habits 
which could not be named before a mixed audience ; that he 
was filthy in his person, an habitual drunkard, and an awful 
blasphemer ; that Bousseau affirms that the happiest moments 
in his entire career — a career which ran through unreport- 
able villainies and immoralities — were in an afternoon when 
he was yet virtuous, and met a company cf virtuous young 
people, and felt the strange power of the pure atmosphere 
which he then breathed. Some atheists to-day are not such 
patterns of morality that we should like our children to copy 
them. That all this comes from their sceptical principles, 
aod iQ consequence thereof, we do not assert ; for there are 
blasphemere and drunkards and licentious persons who are 
not sceptics. But unquestionably the most immoral life is 
in harmony with atheistic prmciples, and inevitably tends to 
confirm and strengthen them. 

This view of the cause of atheism is supported by the way 
in which many sceptics die. Voltaire, addressing his doctor, 
said, '* Doctor, I will give you half of what I am worth if you 
will give me six months' life.** The doctor answered, '' Sir, 
yon cannot live six weeks.** Voltaire replied, " Then I shall 
go to hell, and you too,** and soon after he expired. EUa 
QQise declared that she would not see another infidel die for 
all the wealth of Europe. Gibbon, the learned infidel his- 
torian of the Soman Empire, said, <' The present is a fleeting 
moment ; the past is no more ;. and my prospect of futurity is 
dark and doubtful." Hobbes said, as the last hours ap- 
proached, ** If I had the whole world to dispose of I would 
give it to live one day. I am taking a fearful leap into the 
dark.'* Goethe, the German poet and philosopher, who lived 
to be over eighty, and who lived and died a sceptic, makea 
this sad confession : " I do not remember one happy day in 
all my past life.** And lying on his deathbed, with failing 
vision and wandering mind, he suddenly exclaimed, " Open 
the shutters and let in more light.*' Now, these were not 
obscure and illiterate persons, but leading sceptics who might 
be expected to set a courageous and worthy example before 
their followers. How different the Chri6tian*s dying exclama- 
tions I Hear the utterance of the Apostle Paul in prospect 
of death. Did he say, like Gibbon, '' My prospect of futurity 
is dark and doubtful ; " or, like Hobbes, '* I am taking a 
fearful leap in the dark.'* Oh, no I Face to £eum with the 
King of Terrors, in the heroism of strong faith, and in the 
joy of a bright hope, he said, " I am now ready to be offered, 
and the time of my departure is at hand. I have fought a 
good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith : 
Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that 
day." We bear but little of the death of scepitcs nowadays. 
Very likely many of them pass away in a state of utter un- 
concern, dark, and hard, and heedless. And many of them 
may die as full of terror and anguish as those to whom 
we have alluded. Now, why so ? Why to the sceptic should 
death be appalling ? Why tremble and shrink on the very 
sequel of his destiny if death be nought, and nought be after 
death? It is because his startled and fedthful conscience 
refutes his creed ; it is because his doubts have been cherished 



only to cover his sins ; and now that life is wasted and death 
draws near his doubts vanish, and he clearly sees himself 
surrounded with the tremendous realities of religion and 
eternity, which realities he never sincerely doubted, but only 
tried to disregard. 

III. The Fruits of Atheism, We will not limit our view to 
the results which may appear in any individual life or death. 
Nor would it be fair to estimate these results as they now 
appear, checked and hindered as they are by the Bible and by 
religious thought and influence which everywhere pervade 
and colour our laws and literature and society. The only fair 
way to judge the fruits of atheism is to look at the mental, 
moral, social, national, and inevitable tendencies of atheism 
itself in its various forms and ramifications. Let atheism 
become universal, let it pervade business and commerce, and 
be wrought into the very texture of society. Let it be taught 
in our schools, and published in our books. Let the children 
lisp it from their infancy, and the aged speak it with their 
failing breath. By young and old, by learned and illiterate, 
through city, town, village, and home, let it be believed and 
acted upon that ** there is no God." Let atheistic teaching 
supersede the Bible, and annihilate all the laws, influences, 
and agencies connected therewith. Let it overthrow the 
institutions and works of Christian charity — asylums for the 
aged, hospitals for the sick, homes for the orphan — ^institu- 
tions which are the exclusive creation of Christianity, and 
which are not found where Christ's religion has no sway* 
Atheism, like heathenism, never builds such institutions* 
Let it entirely destroy every religious book, and extirpate 
every influence, and thought, and view, and motive started 
thereby. And then commit the world to the absolute, 
unchecked sway of atheism, and what would follow ? Law 
and order would give place to anarchy. Bight would be over- 
powered by might. Conduct would be governed by appetite, 
and passion, and a regard for what is merely convenient. 
Communism, with its scramble for property, place, and 
power ; and sociaUsm, with its social disaffections, and politi- 
cal convulsions, and spoliation of private property, and hatred 
of kings, governments, and authority, would inevitably ensue. 
Atheism, unchecked and universally ascendant, means god* 
leseness, lawlessness, licence, violence, revolution, and 
immorality in their most cruel and debasing forms. Then 
would become universal the profligacy and attendant evils 
which this Psalm ascribes to the individual atheist. It 
declares that by name he is a ** fool ; " in nature " corrupt ; '* 
in practical life, " abominable ;*' in his general career, << aside 
from God and His ways ;" in his personal character, " filthy ;' 
or, as the margin reads, *< stinking," which means being 
wholly corrupt and worthless. The Apostle Paul gives a yet 
more startling description of the world without God, in the 
first chapter of his Epistle to the Bomans. Bead it. 

History illustrates and confirms the teaching and warnings 
of Scripture. The first attempt which history records to 
extinguish all belief in supernatural powers, and to establish 
the principles of atheism on an extensive scale, and to govern 
a country exclusively by atheists, was made in Prance during 
the French Bevolution towards the close of the last century. 
Her revolutionary leaders abolished the Sabbath, altered the 
Christian Calendar, and closed and plundered the churches. 
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They declared that the time had oome when men should cease 
to fear Ood ; and in the person of a harlot they enthroned the 
goddess of Beason as the object of national worship. France 
inscribed upon her banners, '* There is no God ; '* she inscribed 
upon her tombs, '* Death an eternal sleep ; *' and she proscribed 
all acts of religious worship. And what followed ? The 
** Beign of Terror/* with its diabolical plots and wholesale 
human slaughter. Bobespierre and his associates filled the 
Seine with human heads which the guillotine had sheared off, 
and France was deluged with the blood of her best citizens. 
Now, that was avowedly the reign of absolute atheism, and 
Dr. Dwight declares that, within ten years, it is supposed 
that not fewer than three millions of human beings penshed 
beneath its sway! Is human nature any better to-day ? Is 
atheism any better ? Are its natural fruits any less pernicious 
and ruinous ? For the answer we need only look at atheism 
as it now appears, under various names and forms, in this 
aud other countries. Dispossess the world of Christianity 
and commit it to the government of Bussian, Nihilists, and 
German Socialists, and French Communists, and English 
atheists, and the way is clear for unbridled appetite, unchecked 
lust, plots, strife, revenge, murder, revolution, and universal 
devastation! But let it be clearly understood, and fully 
believed, and always acted upon, that there is a God ; that 
He is almighty and omnipresent, omniscient, and merciful ; 
that He is the Buler of the world and the Judge of men ; that 
His Word is truth and His laws are holy, just, and good ; 
that He will reward the righteous and punish the wicked ; let 
this be firmly believed, and let such beUef spend its full 
influence upon man and the world, and it will inevitably tend 
to law, and order, and righteoasness ; to a just regard for life 
and property ; to peace and goodwill among men ; to virtuous 
affections, upright character, and noble deeds; to personal 
enjoyment, the happiness of society, and the welfare of the 
world. Thank God! Christianity is abundantly supported 
by its moral and most blessed tendencies and results ! And 
atheism, by its natural and most accursed fruits, is universaUy 
and eternally condemned and reprobated. 



By the Bev. G. W. Pkthkrick, B.A., th€ Rector, at 8t. 
Bartolemew's, Salford, on Sunday Morning, 10th December, 
1882, on the lAfe-work of the late ArchrisJiop of Canterbury, 
taking as text — 

'* I am in a airaii betwixt two," do.— PAii. i., 23, 24. 

THE preacher said these words of St. Paul might well 
express the feelings of the Archbishop during the last 
four years of bis sojourn on earth, having lost his son and 
wife. Years before, while Dean of Carlisle, five of his children 
were snatched away by scarlet fever. No doubt oft-times 
he good archbishop longed '' to depart and be with Christ," 
but was willing to remain in the church militant as long as 
his Divine Master had work for him to do below. The 
whole career of the departed Primate was sketched, and the 
last scenes of his life, with his parting words and counsel, 
were dwelt upon. As the epitaph has it of Matthew Parker — 
** Corpus Matthii Archiepiscopi tandem hie quiescit '* — so of 
Archbishop Campbell Tait — he is, through God's mercy, 



"where the wicked cease from troubling, and where the 

weary are at rest.** 

Life*a work well done ; 
Life*8 race well ran ; 
Lifers victory won ; 
He reats in peaee. 

The earnest prayers of the congregation were asked that God 
may raise up a futhful servant of the Church to fill Uie 
important post now vacant. 

In the evening Mr. Petherick preached on the same 
subject at Heaton Moor, near Stockport. At the close of 
each service the Dead March in " Saul " was played, the 
congregations appearing very much affected by its solemn 
tones, and lingering long in tiie sacred precincts. 
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VL— RICHAKI) BRINSLEY SHEBIDAN. 



RICHABD BBINSLEY SHEBIDAN was born in 1751. 
at No. 12, Dorset Street, Dublin. Hi? fatlier, Thomas 
Sheridan, had considerable reputation in his time as an actor 
and a teacher of elocution, and his mother was a woman of 
abiUty. Dr. Parr spoke of her as being quite celestial. She 
wrote several plays and novels, and it has been said that from 
one of them her distinguished son obtained the plot of '* The 
SCi.ool for Scandal." 

At the age of seven Sheridan was sent to the school of Mr. 
Samuel Whyte, of Grafton Street, Dublin, where he acquired 
the reputation of being a hopeless dunce. In 1762, his 
family having meanwhile removed to England, be was sent 
to Harrow. Here he was idle and careless, but occasiona 
signs of intellectual brilliancy were seen in him, and he 
gained the affections of both master and scholars by his 
engaging disposition. At that time, Dr. Sumner was head 
master of Harrow, and the eminent scholar. Dr. Parr, was 
one of the under masters. Both men discovered the boy's 
high mental endowments, and applied themselves to the task 
of stimulating him to diligence in the acquirement of learning 
The result was that Sheridan, though he did not respond 
very zealously to the efforts, yet acquired a fair amount of 
scholarship — sufficient to be at home in after life, in Virgil 
and Horace, to have a thorough acquaintance with Cicero, 
and to read the third now and then. 

Sheridan stayed at Harrow until he was near his eighteenth 
year, when he went to live with his father in London. Here, 
along with his elder brother Charles, he received instruction 
from an Irish gentleman, Mr. Lewis Eer, in Latin and 
mathematics, and his father gave him lessons in English 
grammar and oratory. 

At the latter end of March, 1772, Sheridan was privately 
married at Calais, to Miss Linley, a young lady of great 
personal charms, who had gained celebrity as a professional 
singer. After the marriage they lived separately. Miss Linley 
passing under her own name, and it was not until April, 
1778, tiiat their union was made known, when they were 
pubUcly married by license in England. 
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Soon after leaviDg school Sheridan began to make attempts 
in literature, writing several small poems, translations and 
essays ; and in 1774, being then 28 years of age, he produced 
the comedy of " The Rivals,*' which was brought out at 
Covent Garden on the 17th January, 1776. The comedy 
failed on its first representation, chiefly on account of the 
actor who played Sir Lucius O'Trigger, but on another actor 
being substituted, the play became at once popular. He 
followed this up with a farce called ** St. Patrick's Day,*' and 
then produced ** The Duenna," which was performed on the 
2l8t November, 1776, at Covent Garden. This play gained 
great popularity, and was performed seventy-five times during 
the season. ** The School for Scandal ** was the next play 
produced. It appeased for the first time on the stage on the 
8th May, 1777. Though Sheridan was only 26 years of age 
when he produced this — the greatest comedy in the English 
language— he-had had it under his care some years. It is 
probable, in the opinion of his biographer, that he began it 
before " The Rivals.'* This shows that a great deal of trouble 
must have been bestowed upon its production, and bears out 
the theory that every great work is the result of much labour 
and tiiought. Sheridan, indeed, took immense pains over all 
his literary work, though his general style and character 
gave many people a contrary impression. '* There is not a 
page of these manuscripts," says Moore in referring to the 
M8S. of the " School for Scandal,*' ** that does not bear 
testimony to the fastidious care with which he selected, 
arranged and moulded his language.** And in another place 
the same writer says : «« It was the fate of Mr. Sheridan 
through life — and, in a great degree, perhaps his poUoy — to 
gain credit for excessive indolence and carelessness, while no 
person, with so much natural brilliancy of talents, ever 
employed more art and circumspection in their display." 

By this time Sheridan's reputation as a dramatist was 
widely extended, and he might have been satisfied with the 
fame which his achievements in that line of life brought him, 
but his ambition had for some time been turning in the 
direction of politics, in which field many great and noble 
minds were then displaying their talents. Very early he had 
began to write poHtical letters and pamphlets ; he had also 
taken an active share in the management of a periodical 
paper supporting Whig principles, and he now ardently longed 
(0 obtain a seat in the House of Commons. Acquainted as 
he was with Burke, whom he met at the Turk's Head Club, 
and with Fox, and the other leaders of the Whig party, who 
firequented the re-union at Devonshire House, where he was 
a welcome guest, it was natural that Sheridan should look 
forward to gaining this honour. His ambition was satisfied 
at the general election of 1780, when he was elected in 
conjunction with Mr. Moncton, to represent the borough of 
Stafford. 

He made his first speech in the House on the 20th Novem- 
ber, 1780, the subject of it being the presentation of a petition 
against the return of himself and colleague. His fame as a 
writer had preceded him, and the House Ustened with marked 
^tention. The impression he left was unfavourable. The 
chiet defect noticed in him was the faultiness of his elocution, 
his deUvery being thick and indistinct. This, in a son of 
Thomas Sheridan, was a remarkable fuling. There is a 
parallel case in Lord Chesterfield's son, the recipient of the 
celebrated Letters, who, it is said, was distinguished by the 
ungainUness of his manner. 

Full of anxiety as to the result of his first attempt, Sheridan 
consulted a friend who had heard it from the gallery. With 
admirable cwidour the friend replied that he did not think 
speaking was in his line, and that he had much better have 
stuck to his former pursuits. Sheridan, very much depressed 
by the criticism, leaned his head upon Im hand for a few 



moments, and then vehemently exclaimed : '' It is in me, 
however ; and it shall come out." He made good his word. 
Continuing to seize opportunities of speaking in the House, 
he gradually won his way to the position of one of the fore- 
most orators there. In less than six years after his debut, he 
opened the charge against Warren Hastings, in a speech of 
such power that Fox declared that '* all that he had ever 
heard, all that he had ever read, when compared with it, 
dwindled into nothing, and vanished like vapour before the 
sun," and Pitt acknowledged that it' ** surpassed all the 
eloquence of ancient and modem times, and possessed every- 
thing that genius or art could furnish to agitate or control 
the human mind.*' Burke was equally enthusiastic. He 
declared the speech to be '< the SK)8t astonishing effect of 
eloquence, argument and wit united, of which there was any 
record or tradition.** As a climax to these splendid eulogies. 
Sir W. Dolben moved the adjournment of the debate, on the 
grounds that in the state of mind in which the speech had 
left him, it was impossible for him to give a determinate 
opinion ; and Pitt, in supporting the motion, declared that it 
was impossible to exercise reason freely "while under the 
wand of the enchanter." 

Sheridan like Fox was an admirer of democratic institu- 
tions, and on a memorable occasion, in the session of 1780, 
when Burke attacked the French democracy, and declared 
that he would abandon his best friends and join his worst 
enemies, to oppose the introduction of such a democracy into 
this country. Sheridan replied and defended the resolution. 
In the course of his speech there occurred a fine passage, in 
which he described the way in which the French people were 
governed before the revolution. " WTiat^" he asked, " were 
their laws ? The arbitrary mandates of capricious despotism. 
What their justice? The partial adjudications of venal 
magistrates. What their revenue? National bankruptcy." 
Then in a few words he gave a masterly sketch of the state 
of France at that time. ** The public creditor had been 
defrauded ; the manufacturer was without employ ; trade was 
languishing ; famine dung on the poor ; despair upon all." 

Of some of Sheridan's grandest efforts scarcely any record 
remains. Such is the case with regard to the great speech 
he delivered in June, 1788, when he summed up the charge 
against Hastings. It was very imperfectly reported ; but any 
regret felt for its loss is almost compensated for by the 
pleasure which is derived from reading the speech which 
Burke made in the House in allusion to it, a gorgeous and 
impassioned description that will compare for bcNftuty and 
splendour with anything to be found in the records of British 
oratory. 

Sheridan was extremely witty. His celebrated sayings 
were apparently delivered off-hand, but in reality they were 
the result of elaborate preparation. He had secret note- 
books, in which he wrote down any witty ideas that struck 
him, and, whenever he could, he brought them out. His 
observation to a man named Eelly, who, having been a com- 
poser of music, had become a wine merchant—" You will 
import your music and compose your wine," was an instance 
of this, as was also his remark about Mr. Dundas, delivered 
apparently on the spur of the moment — " He generaUy resorts 
to his memory for his jokes, and to his imagination for his 
facts.** 

This man of brilliant gifts and great achievements died in 
poverty, harassed in his last hours by bailiffs, who would 
have carried him off while he was dying to a spunging-house 
but that his physician dared them to do it at their peril. 
Society, which had grossly neglected him while he was aUve, 
awoke to his claims the moment he was dead, and his coffin 
was followed to Westminster Abbey by a crowd of nobles and 
men of distinction. 
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UppfiR Brook St^et Free Church. 



BEV, MB, FABBINGTON 

Will PreMh nn% Bonclftj morniDgy on 

"THfi WAY OP SALVATION" 

in the Bvenliig gite feb« third of « leriei of AdvMit addnMM to 

the Toaog, sahjeot : 

••AFRAID OP THE LORD'8 GLORY'' 



C^e f ulpit ierorb. 



MANCHESTEB, DECEMBEB 16, 1882. 



AN anoioit chronicler, William of Malmesbory, tells us, 
how King Edgar eommuted a certain tax claimed 
from the Welsh, for an annual delivery of the heads of three 
hundred wolves. 

The same fieroe war for the possession of the earth which 
man then waged in this country, and which has long resulted 
in complete victory on his side, is still continued with 
vtttying smeoess in other parts of Her Majesty^s dominions. 
A report recently published by the Indian Government 
states, that dniing the year 1881, rewards had been claimed 
for the destruction of more than a quarter of a million of wild 
beasts, noxious to man. The list incltides 1,014 hyaenas, 
4,538 wolves, 991 bears, 8,897 leopards, 1,557 tigers, and 
264,948 poisonous reptiles. This victory has however been 
dearly bought, for during the same period no less than 
20,000 human beings have fallen a prey to the enemy; 
18,000 deaths are alone due to the bite of poisonous serpents. 
An account like this enables the dwellers in temperate 
climates to understand why the Scriptures and tradition 
combine in making this reptile the incarnation of all that is 
hostile to the human race. It is satisfactory to leArn that 
the number of poisonous serpents destroyed during the year 
exceeded that ia the preceding year by more than 48,000. 

Medical science, which has already conferred so many 
blessings on mankind, could bestow no greater boon upon 
the inhabitants of tropical countries than by the discovery of 
some remedy which could stay the deadly effect of the bite of 
poisonous serpents. 



Trs enforcement of oaths, a question which has frequently 
created grave difBctdties in this country, and which unfortu- 
nately is far from being settled, is now disturbing other 
nations. The Italian House of Bepresentatives at present 
seems to be troubled with a species of " Mr. Bradlaugh.'* In 
France the question whether religious oaths are to be 
retained in the Courts of Justice is now, and has been for 



seme time hotly and acrimoniously debated. There 
seems to be no hope of a satisfactory settlement, between the 
supporters of a church which has long lost all hold upon the 
thinking portion of the nation, and men who consider liberal 
opinions to be inseparable from atheism, and who find it 
impossible to understand that a nation can be free and yet 
religious. 

Whatever may be said for or against the retention of oaths, 
there can be no doubt that their unnecessarily frequent use, 
and irreverent administration, must greatly detract from 
their efiSoacy. Nothing can be more objectionable than tbe 
manner in which oaths are as a rule administered. The 
gabbling over of a form of words, the touching- with our lips 
of a delapidated book, which we suppose to be a New Testa- 
ment, will scarcely we think give additional force, to what 
we may have to say or sign. 



One of the greatest drawbacks to the progress of modem 
civilization among the Hindoos has been the soppression of 
all feminine capabilities* The native ladies have now them- 
selves taken the matter in hand with a view to raising the 
social and educational Status of their fellow-countrywomen. 
The moving spirit is a young Hindoo widow — (till recently 
none such would have been allowed to live) — who has been 
delivering lectures to native ladies at Bombay on the iii^K>rt- 
ance of a liberal education, which alone could put them so 
much on an equality with their husbands as to ensure 
domestic happiness. The elevation of women also reacts 
favourably upon the stronger sex, and when their mothers 
and wives become more intellectual the young Hindoo gentle- 
men may be ready to take their part in the various depart- 
ments of the[Oovemment with more intelligence. Some sach 
substitute for the present subordinate officials of the Civil 
Service appears the more necessary, as we learn from a cor- 
respondent of the Times that among the English members 
premature death, and physical and mental infirmity, are 
extraordinary prevalent, at least in Bengal. 



There are still a few KogKafaiDM and Parie resideott to whom tlrt 
aewe that Mr. WilUam Oallgnaiil is dead wm bring baak the neaoriff 
of an old and pleManl time. Mott of bto •ontampoiariei and hif el^ 
4>rolber, with whom h« bad lived on tarmi of more (ban fraternal tffee- 
lion, have long preoeded him into the graye, and a generatioa has grovn 
np whiflh knew not that kindlj and giMiial gentleman in the bright and 
^VV7 yeari of hif prime. The well-known journal wbioh bii brotbsr 
and he made, before the days of railways and oheap potlag», a vadi 
meeum that Continental travellers conid not do witboat, still snrrifM 
them, and gives promise of a longevity equal to that of its foonder*. 
Mr. William Oalignani had atUtned his eighSy-fifih yeer. He sod hii 
brother had aconmoHited vast wealth, and made a noUe nse of il is 
fbtroding inetitations for the relief of the Freneh and English poor. 
They leave no ohf Id of their blood or their name to enjoy their fortons, 
which is said to exceed a million sterling. 
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LECTURE. 



By the Bev. Bhas FABBnroToiT, at the Upper Brook Street Free Church, 



THE OLD PABISH CHI}BOH.--Ma. II. 

IN tba laoiare last Snndaj Evening leketohed foryoa the long straggle 
through whieb the OhristUn religion at length established itself 
here in Ifanoheeter. Bo far as oar religion wae eoneerned, that 
straggle, thoogh persistent, was an entirely honoarable and peaoefal one. 
We saw Ohiistiaaity eommanolng here in the only form it then had : - 
eoming too, in the liTes of gentle, patient, selSdevoted men, — eyery one 
of whom were Boman Oatholioe. We saw savage wave after savage wave 
of barbarism overwhelming it, erasing its work, destroying its hope. 
Bat ever again, npon the first dawn of opportunity, we saw good men 
vtntorhig in here again to live the true light amid the darkness. And at 
length we saw the victory eomplete.— the distriot Gbristianised,— Briton, 
tad Dane, and Norman, and Saxon alike admitting the divinity of the 
Obiist-lifce spirit, and aniting their trust in the God thus made manifest 
onto them. We Btiw the Old Parish Oharch too rising npon its present 
site. We noted how Oatholies endowed it with their wealth,— how the 
cost of ita bnilding was met freely and cbeerfally with their money. We 
tiitened to its serriees of M«tins and Vespers.'-saw the great oraoifiz 
nplifted above ita altar,— the smoke and swing of its eenser,— the kneel- 
iog people at hoars of mass,— and made oaraelves familiar with the faot 
that quite down into the fifteenth century the present Protestant 
Catkedral and Parish were Boman Oatholie. 

Tcwnighf, I desire to bring before yoa the causes which seem to have 
eonspired, not only to change the old Manchester Church from Catholic 
to Protestafkt, hat to almost overthrow and destroy, throughout England, 
the practical effleacy of Christianity itself. For, I think, we have now 
all anrived at a point of time, as well as of experience, whence we may 
elearly see that if what we call the Protestant Beformation in England, 
or elsewhere, had really been a reform of life— a reform of life especially 
on the part of the ruling, wealthy, and powerful classes,— powerful, 
because wealthy,- who took this reforming so violently into their own 
bauds ;— if it had been a putting of more purity or gentleness, or un- 
selflshnew into their conduct,— more of Christ's spirit into their ordinary 
human relatioilsfaips— instead of a greedy seisure of property, a forcible 
changing of external liturgical forms, and a fierce wrangle over individual 
preferenoes In doctrine,— there would not this day be that flooding back 
of Psgaa lifto we see ;— that weariness with Christianity,— that distrust of 
an forms of it, which manifestly prevails. 

I suppose that people generally believe that the Old Church here 
ehanged from Catholic to Protestant ;— and that the population here 
went over from the one form of worship to the other of their own free- 
will,— went over because the Pope and his court at Bome were so very 
oormpt that BttgHsh-speaklng people could no longer endure them. This 
however is noi the ease. No doubt, there was corraption enough at 
Borne in the early pan of the 16th century. But this was little known 
in England ; or, if known, seems to have aroused no storm of moral in- 
dignation. Probably it was the ignorance of the people that accounts 
for their quiescence. True, the Kings of England, for some time, had 
found it inconvenient to pay that tribute-money to the Pope, which, by 
betongtng to his Church, they virtually acknowledged to be his due. But 
I do not find that they were especially shocked by his policy or practices. 
And when Martin Luther began to thunder against the system of indul- 
(.enees.^and had thousands of people on the Continent in his moral 



following,— the people here were not sjmpdthetic, and showed no drsire 
like several of the German Staten, like half the Cantons of Switzerland, 
like Denmark and Sweden, to throw off their allegiance to the central 
authority of Bome. In faot, it was the then King of England who wrote 
a book,— so shocked was he at Martin Luther,— to express his royal indig- 
nation at this dawning reformation. The Pope was so pleased with this 
book of the English King that he conferred upon him a title, which none 
of our sovereigns since have scorned to wear. Even our gracious Queen 
still wears the Boman Catholic title, conferred by that Pope, against 
whose corruption Martin Lather rebelled,— viz. : — Fidei Defensor ; De- 
fender of the Faith. Ever since Henry YIIT. you will find the F.D. on 
thrcoins of the sovereigns of England. When many a town and city, 
and State of Europe, was thus in a state of rebellion at the corruptions 
of the Papal Court ; the people here were still quiescent, were attached 
to their old ways of worship, to their old modes of apprehending the 
constitution of the Church, which for them embodied the Christian re- 
ligion. It is, therefore, only historical justice to say that a change from 
one form of faith to another— from Catholicism to Protestantism, — 
did not begin here in Manchsster, or indeed in the royal palace of the 
realm, in the moral protests aroused by iniquitous Bome. It would be 
pleafant enough to think so; only it would not be true! 

In the early part of the 16th century, however, and in the reign of the 
King who first wore the Catholic title of Defender of the Faith,— England 
did break with Bome, and the reformation of Church externals began. 
The immediate cause of the change, which soon began to affect the 
worship in the Manchester Parish Church, seems to have been this. The 
Defender of the Faith had a wife whom he wished to put away; wished 
to put away that he might marry one of her ladies-in-waiting^ 
He wrote to the Pope and told him that he doubted the legality of his 
marriage with his present wife, inasmuch as she was his brother's widow. 
He desired the Pope to command him to divorce her. But the Pope 
hesitated,- took time to consider, — wl ich so irrit. te J t' e Defender of the 
Faith that he turned Protestant with a vengeance ; caused the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to sign him a divorce ; ordered Katherine to leave Windsor 
Castle; married the maid-of -honour ; and began,— though scarcely upon 
moral ground^,- to out-Luther Luther. He set up a new church, and 
rival Papacy, of his own. Throughout England, with high hand, he be- 
gan to make things over after his own likenoES and image. In a short 
time he found himself able to kill two birds with one stone. He could 
destroy that form of the faith of which just now be was the defender; 
and he could amass treasures greater even than those his father had left 
him ; but which he had fquandered in luxurious, if not riotous living. 
True, the riches which now poured into his coffers from disendowing the 
religion of the land were ill-gotten gains. But his reforming spirit was 
not daunted by any murmur or scruple over that. Soon he had turned 
more than ten thousand persons out of their homes ; confiscated the 
properties that afforded them their maintenance, and left them beggars, 
and objects of ohaiity, upon the public thoroughfares. These were 
Catholics ; persons devoted to the religious life, and who could not be, 
upon the instant, reformed by the royal command. Therefore they 
should be ruled and ruined ! By his first act of Spoliation over £160,000 
are said to have flowed into his treasury. This was such a thrifty 
stroke of policy that he was inspired to try again ; and before he died 
he managed, upon one pretext and another, to heap up for the Crown 
the exceeding great reward of, I believe, 28 millions sterling ; taken from 
Abbeys, Monasteries, Churches, Oilds, and the other Catholic institntions 
of this realm. Surely this was a way of reforming the religious senti* 
mentP, o the English-speaking people I 

So far as I can glean, from the existing records of that time, there 
was not the least desire on the part of the people of Manchester to 
break with the form of Chri.'tian worship which it had grown up here 
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with the growth of tl^ 1 1 ;C3 ; and which had bailt a home for itself in 
the Parish Charob. There was no part of England in whioh OathoUoism 
had more ardent and sincere disciples than here in Lancashire. There 
were few, or no, places where King Henry*B will was more nnweleome. 
Neither then, nor for a eentary later, did the people here cease to be good 
Catholics at heart. In fact, as we shall see, they never of tlieir own accord 
relinquished the faith as they, by inheritance, had received it. 

Let me not, however, represent that in Catholic days things were per- 
fect here ; that men were any more perfect here, than they were, let as 
say — at the Court of Rome. All I wish to say jost here is, that every 
historical detail shows how entirely the people were satisfied with the 
Charch that had^Christianizedthem, so far as the style of worship, of daily 
discipline, and of doctrines, was concerned. There was always maoh 
that might be mended here. Here, as at the Coart of Bome, and as at 
the Court of Henry the 8th, money, and the love of money, 
seems to have been at the root of many an evil. The fault to 
be found with the administration of religion in the Old Parish Charch 
of those days is one which tre cannot trace to Bome, but are obliged to 
trace to the doors of rich men who then resided either in Manchester, or 
in the parks and halls of the vicinity. It was these men whose influence 
spoiled the efficiency of religious ministrations here. Yon will wonder 
how? For these rich men were themselves Catholics. But rich men, 
B8 a rule, whether Catholic or Protestant, are prone to feel that no 
Cbnreh can get on without them, and that therefore the ministers of re- 
ligion are bound to do their bidding ; though, of coarse, they would 
always add:— **to a certain reasonable extent." They are the 
patrons of Christianity. They have the power to loose and bind. Whose 
servioes they wonld retain are retained ; whose they would discard, are 
discarded. It would be an exceedingly interesting chapter, — and more 
than that, — which should reveal to us the influences, direct and indirect, 
of rich men apon Christianity, — upon human life. Probably, some of 
ns woald like to read it ; and then bum it for very grief and shame. 
Well, what happened here in Manchester was, that though very sincere 
and earnest, and hard-working priests served at the altar of the Old 
Church,— oondacting the seven services daily there all through the week* 
— baptizing the children bom here, visiting the sick, bearing the tales of 
the penitent, solemnizing the marriages, and burying the dead,— yet 
these were neither the rectors of the Church, nor the best clerks and 
priests, but were often somewhat inefficient and inferior men. For a 
Ion time, — a hundred years or more, — there had been dissatisfiotion on 
this score.* I Why were not the rectors resident here ? Why were not 
the best men attending in person to the welfare of the growing popula- 
tion 7 Simply because the men of landed estates ; the men of property 
power ; the men who were conscious that the prosperity of the Church 
depended upon their benefactions and patronage, — wished to appropriate 
the educated, and efficient rectors and priests to themselves, — and did 
appropriate them ? They wanted them sometimes for tutors to their 
sons and daughters,— sometimes for a little good society ^^^ companion- 
ship, — sometimes to serve as clerks in carrying forward the management 
of their estates, — sometimes to officiate in their private chapels ; and, 
besides this, to plan and build as architects ; and, it is even said, to serve 
and cater as the butler of their luxurioas households. These well-edu- 
cated priests of the 15th and 16th century were among the most efficient 
and competent men in England. In addition to their learning, in the 
technical sense; they were trained to do well almost everything that 
human service requires, from the most menial offices to the higher arts. 
As a class they surpassed, every other, perhaps, in their general capa- 
bility. The landed nobility, were, as a rule, so ignorant as to be able to 
perform but poorly the necessary offices of their conspicuous station ;— 
while the yeomanry were still more ignorant and unskilful. So the rich 
patron coveted the beet man in the church ; and managed to take him 
away from it. He retained him as his own servant. This was the oaie 



here in Manchester. When the present Parish Church was made into i 
Collegiate Church, by the Catholics themselves, it was to remedy thii 
long-existing evil. The rectors had been accustomed to reside elsewhm. 
They had probably received their appointments on condition that tkty 
would reside elsewhere. They had acquired, the records tell us *' an on- 
enviable notoriety as heedless of the cure of souls." Their services w«e 
retained by the semi-princely lords of the manor ; while men— perhipi 
more earnest— but much less competent to guide the life of a growisg 
town, were left in actual charge of the parish. 

This, as I have intimated, was a local grievance. It was an evil wbioh 
every one not direotly partaking of it deplored ; and which the CathoKe 
bishops, and priests, ai^d people were steadily endeavooring to remois. 
It did not lessen their affection for the 'rites, or the dootrinee, of thi 
Catholic faith ; but it did cause some bitterness and complaining igiioBt 
the lords of the land,— the men who then, as now, patronised, and at the 
same time, crippled the faith. Wycliffe said "The lords will notpreMD| 
a clerk able of God*s law and of good life, and of holy example to the 
people, but a kitchen clerk, or a penny clerk, or one wise in boildiaf 
castles, or other worldly doings.*' That is, they would not appoint a mu 
for his piety, but for his fitness to serve as butler, or aeooimtant, orirehi- 
tect on their private domains. Wycliffe also oomplained that tbsN 
wealthy men wished all these servioes rendered for noagbt; ^and hid 
their private chapels for vain-glory and hypocrisy. And when Tbonui 
la Warre. in 1477, sets forth the evUs from which the ParUb of Manches- 
ter is suffering, he reiterates the self-same eomplaint that Wycliffe hid 
already made touching England generally. 

This, however, was not a grievance that troubled Henry the 8tb. Hi 
simply would have no Church in Manchester acknowledging the autboritj, 
or asing the symbols, of Bome. His son, Edward the 6th, followed up 
this heroic style of Christianizing the realm. The father had reformed 
and defended the faith by taking all the Church, and reUgioos eodov- 
ments he could lay his hands upon. The son resolved that noboij 
should worship in England save as his father had decreed, (te the Sad 
Whit-Sunday after the death of Henry the 8th the book of Oomom 
Prayer was enforced upon every parish of the realm. It was nowhere i 
matter of free choice. Any [ministering priest wlio should eondoct i 
service without it was to. be, for the first offence, imprisoned for oine 
months, and lose his income, whatever it might be, for a year. For the 
seccnd offencehe was to forfeit all chance of preferment in theChnrob,ind 
suffer a year's imprisonment. If h^ offended the third time, he was to he 
imprisoned for life. All dissent from the authority of the new Pspi^ 
was to be thus summarily dealt with. Places of worship in whioh the 
new liturgy was not used where closed by law. And*outwardly, perhspe, 
even Manchester was forced to put on a Protestant appearancet—thoogh 
us yet its heart was far enough from any of these things. If any one 
ventured to write against the new liturgy he paid £10 for the fini 
offence ; £20 for his second ; and, doing it the third time, forfeited ill 
his property, and was thrown into prison for life. Such was the will of 
the 2nd reforming Sovereign and defender of the faith in England. 

You can imagine thst if there were any sincere Catholics in Maoehee* 
ter, or anywhere in the realm, —and to assume that there were none,is to 
assume a most fickle and hypocritical nation, since ail Christians went 
but yesterday. Catholics,— they were bitterly outraged and aggrieved. 
You can imagine too, that, unless they were saints, they lacked but the 
opportunity to turn fiercely upon thoir oppressors. That opportonity 
came, for a very brief period, after Edward's death. Mary, despite her 
father, and her brother, had always remained onreformed. She symps- 
thised with those who suffered under this new Protestant tyranny. Ooee 
on her thtone, she was not slow to allow some latitude to a sharp epirit 
of retaliation. John Bogera had publicly prayed that God woold either 
change the Queen to a Protestant, or take her oat of thii worid. Tiat 
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was oonstrned as treason, and Jobn Bogers exeooted for thai offence, 
beeame enrolled on the list of Protestant martyrs. The short reign of 
Mary is fall of a reactionary violence, fall of retaliations and martyr- 
doms, with which all Protestants have been made familiar. And daring 
that reign the old parish charoh here fally retamed, — if indeed it may be 
said to have ever departed from,— the faith that brought it into being. 

When, boweyer, Bliaabeth ascended the throne the Beformation 
began onee again with a fiery zeal. Nowhere, however, I am led to 
believe, did her ministers find a more diffioalt field than here in 
Manehefeter. Nowhere did Catholicism show its persistent vitality more 
plainly— or for a longer period— than in Lancashire generally. It really 
became necessary to establish a kind of Protestant inqaisition in order 
to stamp it oat, and even then it refused to be stamped oat. The 
religious life of the people seemed to gain ground under this State 
persecution. One is amazed at the measures resorted to in order to 
compel the community to be converted from its old usages and 
associations, and become loyalty adherent to what has been styled 
** the female Papacy of Blizabeth." If certain events were not in black 
and white npon the records of Manchester life they would be almost 
incredible. Ministers of the crown were sent down here to inquire into 
the faith of the parish. They introduced the Prayer Book once again, 
upon June 24th, 1859. They had power to use imprisonment, the 
rack, and any other species of torture in order to make the calling and 
electiim of Protestantism sure. They might levy fines even to the total 
ruin of men whose only offence was that they were sincerely Catholic — 
oould not deny the faith thai had nurtured them. It soon became 
nsMssary to erect a prison on the banks of the Irk in the interests of 
thersform. All persons accused of not doing religiously as the Queen 
bad made up her mind that all Bnglish people must do in the forms and 
•bows of religion were thrown into it. Sometimes it was so full tba^ 
8Qoh rebellions spirits had to overflow, and fill cells at Chester. These 
are things not pleasant to look into, and are not written in Fox*s Book 
of Martyrs. A certain John Finch was brought up and questioned 
concerning the Qneen*s supremacy. He declared that he acknowledged 
and submitted to her authority in all temporal matters, but thatLe felt 
himself in nowise bound to acknowledge or submit to her authority in 
spiritual matters. As he made this very honest and manly reply, the 
Earl of Derby hit him a slap on the face with his hand, as the first 
instalment of what he had to expect. Then he was marched off to 
prison. Bemaining unreformed in the convictions he had so explicitly 
stated, he was finally put to death at Lancaster one day, and severs 
other Manchester persons with him, — beheaded in the interest of the 
Protestant religion ! After their execution, their heads were brought to 
Manchester, and placed upon the steeple of the old Parish Church— the 
▼ery church in which as children they had learned to be faithful and 
true to the dictates of their consciences I 

It is well for us, I think, to be made aware of these things. It is well 
for us to remember them when we are hearing too much about cruelty 
on the other side. Certainly here in Manchester it was not the Catholics 
who filled prisons, and ruined properties, and resorted to torture, and 
chopped off heads. On the contrary, during Elizabeth^ reign it is their 
moral bravery, their fidelity under persecution, and their sufferings that 
command our sympathy. Despite all, a deep and true affection for ths 
old form of Christian worship still persisted. Despite all, the priests 
who were known to be faithful and good men were kindly treated, and 
received into many a hospitable home, even when it was dangerous to 
give them any shelter. In 1586 the Dean of Manchester and his wife 
though Protestants, were kind-hearted persons. They were humane to 
those who had been ejected from what were now the Protestant livings 
of county and parish. Often they gave to some priest, or monk, or nun 
a night's lodging, or a few days' entertainment. This was brought as a 



crime agiiuet them. Tueir names were placed upon the long list of 
** obstinate persons,*' and they were sent up to London to be dealt with 
by thoie iu spiritual authority. The Qaeea spared no means by which 
to make Lancashire, and this obstinate Manchester parish, thoroughly 
Protestant. She wrote letters commanding that the matter be'constantly 
and thoroaghly' attended to. She deplored that the education of so 
many English youths was going on in the Catholic countries of the 
Continent. Then she ordered the nobility to recall all such youth, and 
gave them but three mouths in which to obey her command. She was 
withal eo determined to know in whose hearts lingered a vestige of 
gratitude towards the faith that had Christianised the district — in whose 
hearts there was a kindly affection towards the devoted ministers of the 
old form of religion — that we find her throwing a Lancashire priest into 
the Towor of London, and torturing him there upon the rack, until he 
should name the families here who had allowed him entertainment 
beneath their roofs. Already, by Act of Parliament, it being declared 
high treason to withdraw, or feel absolved from the imperiously 
established religion. To say mass involved a year's residence in a 
dungeon cell, and a fine of several hundred pounds. Even to be 
convicted of hearing mass involved a year's imprisonment. Then, too, 
everybody must attend the new order of worship, whether in sympathy 
with it or not. If one absented himself from church for a month he was 
fined £20. This enactment was made because some of the people, while 
not offering any outward opposition, simply absented themselves from 
services they could not approve, from worship so violently thrust upon 
them. If a person stayed away from the Queen's worship as by Parlia- 
ment provided, for a whole year.Jhe payed to the crown the sum of £200 
for taking that liberty. If he engaged and harboured a Catholic tutor, 
or schoolmaster, for hid children, he was fined £10 a month for such 
offending. It is difficult for as, amid this universal toleration, to throw 
ourselves into the furious spirit of the reforming Queen and her 
ministers. Even the language of her bishops was frequently seasoned 
to her taste. One reads of the necessity of defending the faith with 
" the sword of the spirit," — a phrase in which the sword, and not the 
spirit, is the significant word — of using it even to blood and death — of 
" thrusting in the sharp sickle," — and of '* checking the leprosy with a 
BOD OF moN I " 

Such were the mesns by which Catholicism was driven out and 
Protestantism driven in, up and down the kingdom. Pretexts of course 
were never wanting for any of these high-handed measures. King 
Henry, who had, it is said, ** every lady in England in terror of him," 
broke up the monasteries — some histories have it— on account of their 
moral impurities. It looks very much like badness stigmatising badness. 
For, this man divorced and broke the heart of his first wife ; became 
Protestant because the Pope was not swift enough for his desires ; 
beheaded his second wife, and married another the day after her 
execution ; put away his fourth wife because she was not as handsome 
as he had expected ; put his fifth wife to death without mercy ; and 
scarcely epared his sixth wife a similar fate. And Queen Elizabeth 
always sheltered her severity under the plea of political necessity. It 
was merely an outward conformity that her Christianity consisted in and 
insisted upon. 

I am not speaking to-night as one who deplores the change by which 
England threw off either the temporal or the spiritual authority of the 
bishop of Bome. That change soon or late was sure to come. But no 
one can look into the history of even this Manchester parish without 
deploring the way in which that change was effected. No one can read 
the accounts of what was done, and of what was suffered, without 
recalling the saying of Jesus, "Until now the kingdom of Heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force." Nor can a believer 
in the moraUty of the world, in the doctrine that whatsoever men sow 
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that shall hey also reap.eeea so-caUedreligioo, or Ohrietianity, orCharoh 
established as the Protestant Anglican Choroh was set np here, withoat 
a fearfal looking forward to jast saoh resalta as have practically 
followed. The first form of Christianity came here in consecrated and 
Yery persuasive lives. This later form of it came in sharp imperioas 
words of tyrannical command. Nay, it came as fpoiliation and robbery. 
The first touched hearts and won them to Chriet. This last outraged 
hearts ; dismayed, tempted, or destroyed them. I think Macaulay has 
well summed up the character of the man who behind the throne of 
Henry Yin reilly founded the policy of the Anglican Ohurch — I 
mean the man who granted Henry his divorce without waiting for the 
reply of his eoclesiastioal snperiors^Archbishop Cranmer. Maoaulay 
characterises him as " Saintly in his professions, unscrupulous in his 
dealings, zealous for nothing, bold in spaculation, a coward and time- 
server in action, a placable enemy and a luke-warm friend, he was in 
every way qualified to arrange the terms of the coalition between the 
religions and the worldly enemies of the Papal See.*' 

The old Parish Ohurch baa often seemed, even to some of the 
Protestant inhabitants of Manchester, to bear Cranmer *8 image and 
Boperscription. So too has the established religion of the realm. It 
has been a compromise and a conformity, a coalition between worldli- 
ness and religion, in which worldliness baa generally been very 
influential, and the spirit of Christ sometimes very weak. With a great 
deal of prestige gathered about it now, including a great many learned 
men, a great many mighty men, a great many noble, and some most 
devout and good men, the Church of England still remains a political 
device and institution, having, I think, far less claim to our regard as a 
spiritual body than either the Church it supplanted or the various 
growths of spiritual life which from century, to century it has denied 
right and privilege within it. It is a field of wheat and tares ripening 
together toward an harvest. Let it alone, lest while ye gather ap the 
tares ye root up also the wheat with them. 

There were some parishes in England that were ready for the change 
of religion when it came ; it is said, Manchester was not one of them. 
Why some places were ready and others not, is not always dear to us. 
But it is dear to us that the Manchester parish was not ready, that the 
change here was forced against the affection, the conscience, and the 
prayers of the people. A whole century and a quarter of struggle 
between monarchical and provincial desires before Manchester could be 
said to be Protestantised. And when the change was at length effected, 
the last estate was not more Christian than the first. 

Only in nsme and Ui law has it ever again been the Parish Church. 
It has been the property of the legal sect. Often; if not always, the 
truly noble, effective, and conscientious life of Manchester has been in 
the little places of dissent and nonconformity which sprang up around 
it— p?aces whose spirit has not always been so sweet as it might have 
been if a constant sense of State tyranny and injustice were not to this 
hour deeply felt within them. Nothing pertaining to religion in England 
needs more reforming than the inner spirit, and the outward form of 
the Protestant Church of the English Reformation. The simple truth 
concerning its founding is, that it supplanted the form of Christianity 
that had spiritual birthright here, as Jacob supplanted Esau, or rather 
flew it, as Cain his brother Abel. And although yon and I may not 
desire that impossible thing that we go back to think again the thoughts, 
or to offer the worship proper to Abel ; yet let the grace be ours to hear 
the voice of his cry from the ground, and to see, with sorrow, the mark 
which the Lord bath forever set upon the brow of Cain. 



MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETIES. 



ZioN Chapel.—Ou Tuesday, the 5th inst., this Sodety met to 
consider the subject of ** Workshops and Workmen.'* The presidsnt, 
the Bev. E. Simon, having remarked upon the absence of ladies, which 
had of late been noticeable at the meetings, Mr. J. Tubneb opened tha 
proceedings by reading a paper upon ** English Workmen and Foreifi 
Competition:* He said that one of the most difficult questions to aasvsr 
was— whether England would be able to stand the foreign competition 
which was growing upon her. If she could not she was mined, lor ihi 
could no longer he called an agricultural country, but had to dspend 
upon the products of trade. Mr. Turner oonsidered that the fast tbat 
England had large supplies of coal, would avail her very little, for otto 
countries had found coal seamM, wliich afforded them ample supply. Hs 
thought a great mistake was being made in teaching working-men to md 
and write, whilst their practical educatioa was neglected. The Britiih 
workman could not combine beauty of design with praotioability» Bi 
pointed out the great error of jerry-building, and showed thatoheaf 
things were often dearest in the end. He had, himself, howsvsr, so 
fears that the English workman would be unable to hold his own. TIm 
Englishman, if put on his mettle, will prove equal to the emeigsBey, 
just as the engineer strengthens and improved his sea wall in propoftios 
as the sea beats more violently upon it.— Mr. LiohtcWleb, Mr. H. Pmi, 
Mr. Wabmkb, Mr. Goopacbb, Mb. Walkxb, Mr. T. Elsov, and Hr. 
Heptom took part in the debate wliioh followed the reading. 



Methodist New Connexion Chapel, Boston Street, Hulms.— On 
Friday evening last, an excellent paper on ** Capital Paniahment " wu 
read by Mr. B. A. Medioraf t, the essayist contending strongly against its 
infliction. A thoughtful and lively discussion followed*, the gesenl 
opinion being in favour of the essayist's views. Also, on last Moods; 
evening, a grand concert was given in the schoolroom. Mr. Thomis 
Noble performed, in brilliant style, two piano forte solos. Severd loogt, 
quartettes, and glees were sung by a well-trained choir, » peddly seleetd 
the principals being Miss Jones, Miss Firth, Mr. T. Noble, and Hr. J. 
Carr. Proceeds are devoted to the Society's funds. 



Young Men's Christian Association : Peteb Street. — On Wednei* 
day la^t Dr. Orimke gave an interesting lecture, to men only, on '* Soei«i 
Purity.'* He commenced by giving a shott descriptive account of the 
human skeltton, and then treated his subject in a generd manoer, 
concluding with a strong and earnest apped to his hearers to do th«r 
utmofct to maintain social purity— firstly, by using their minds andsoali 
for the purpose they were given them: to control their bodies; ssd 
secondly, by using every influence they could to lift the ftdlen, suppoit 
those that were fdling, and protect virtue. 



PARLIAMENTARY DEBATING 
SOCIETIES. 



HARPURHEY.-The weekly meeting of this Society was held d thi 
Harpurhey Conservative Club, on Wednesday night. Considering Ibe 
weather, there was a good attendance, espeddly cm the GovsromtBt 
benches. Notices of questions having been read and handed in, ^ 
reply to those given last week was oommenced.— Before proceeding to 
the debate on the •• English Church Bill, 1882 ".before the House, Mr. 8. 
Bamsbottom (Premier) took objection to the amendment of the ioemb« 
for North Devon (Mr. Whitcombe), which states—" Thai the Moosd 
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partgraph in the preamble of the English Cbarob Bill, 1882, shall read 
as follows : — '* That it is not expedient to sever the existing relations 
between the Oharch and the State, and that it woald be anjast, and an 
aet of spoliation to deprive the Ghorch of England of any portion of her 
prop^y.' " The Premier supported his objection on the grounds that 
the amendment was not aimed at the preamble, bat at the bill, and if 
passed, woald give a direct negative to it. After considerable discoi sion 
the Speaker rnled that in accordance with the Society's 15th rale, the 
amendment was inadmissible, and had, therefore to be withdrawn. — The 
debate on the English Ghorch Bill was then resumed by Mr. S. Enowles 
(North Lincoln), who said it was an impossibility to sever all connection 
between the secular power and the religious life of the country. He did 
not wish to dispute with the members foi Harrogate and Birmingham, 
whether the charoh or the devil had the largest congregation— (laughter) — 
but to point out that it was undoubtedly true that long years ago there 
existed more uniformity of religions observance than existed at the 
present time, and that in consequence of the despotic power which the 
heads of the ohnrch had, the state was forced to step in, and thus became 
connected with the English Ghnroh. He pointed out that the linlis 
connecting the church with tho state were— royal supremacy, subordina- 
tion to parliamentary control, the presence of the bishops and aroh-bishops 
in the House of Lords, the national endowments of the church, and the 
accessibility of the church to all who might wish to avail themselves of 
its ministrations. — Mr. J. Turmbull supported the bill on the ground 
that it would place the nonconformist body on a more equal footing with 
the church, pointing out that as it had been admitted that the church 
was under parliamentary control, this was an argument in favour of the 
bill, and a reason for severing its connection with the state.— The House 
WM then adjourned. 



NEWTON HEATH.— The fourth weekly meeting of this Society was 
\M on Tuesday evening in the Backley-street Schoolroom, Newton 
Hettb, the Spbakbb (Mr. J. Neild) presiding. There was a large attend- 
soes of members present. After the minutes of the previous meeting 
had been confirmed, the House went into Gommlttee, and fourteen new 
members were elected, who will take their seats at the next meeting. 

Mr. Jackson (Oxford University) repeated his question, •* Whether the 
Qovemment intended to withdraw Mr. Michael DavitVs ticket-of-leave, 
seeing that he had already >and for the third time— disobeyed its con- 
ditions?" 

The Ohief Secbetart for Ieelano replied that it was not the intention 
of the Government to withdraw his ticket-of-leave ; and if the law as it 
at present stood did not meet the necessities of the case, they would 
bring in one which would do so. 

Mr. Jackson did not consider the answer satisfactory. 

Mr. BuBOBSS (Preston) called the attention of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland to a paragraph which had appeared in the ManchesUr Courier 
stating the grievances of the landlords through the tenants not paying 
their rents, and asked ** Whether it was the intention of her Majesty's 
Government to bring in a bill for the relief of the distressed landlords ? " 

Li reply, the Ghiet Sbcbbtabt for Ibbland said that the Government 
could not be cognisant of every letter that might appear in newspapers. 
In answer to the hon. member's question, he would say that the Govern- 
ment did not intend to bring in a bill for the relief of distressed land- 
lords. AHhough the Government sympathised with such cases, he 
believed they were so rare that thejr would not be justified in bringing in 
such a bill. 

Mr. BuBOEBs expressed his satiafaction with the answer of the hon. 
gentleman, and he was glad to learn that the Government sympathised 
with a man they had placed in the position they had. f' Oh, oh.**) 

The Membbb for South- West Lancashire next addressed the assembly. 
The hon. gentleman, in the course of his speech, said that the measure 
with regard to bills of sale brought in by the Government was one of 
the best ever produced for many years, and its provisions would mate- 
rially decrease bills of sale, and that therefore he would have much 
pleasure in giving his hearty support to such a measure. 

In the debate on Ireland which followed, Messrs. Clabk (Cheltenham), 
Tatlob (Glasgow), and Mobbis (King's Lynn) took part. 



moved ** that this House desires to place on record its want of confidence 
in the present Ministry." He contended that the members of the Govern- 
ment made promises in opposition which they had utterly failed to carry 
out in office. lo Ireland th y had brought about a terrible state of thing*. 
With regard to finance, they had increased the income-tax. They had 
al^o destroyed freedom of speech in the House of Commons, and brought 
about a needless war in Egypt.— Mr. Field (Ddwsbury) denied th<kt the 
Government -was re^pousible for the disturbed state of Ireland. The 
result of the Egyptian war would, he held, be for the benefit of the 
Egyptian people, for before a stable government could be eatabli^hed, 
the worst of despotisms — a military despotism — had to be put down. — 
Mr. "Worthinoton (Lewes) followed on the Opposition, and Mr. Free- 
man (Perth) on the Government side. Other gentlemen spoke, and the ' 
debate was adjourned, and continued on Tuesday by Mr. Senior (South 
Devon), who referred to a letter which appeared in a local paper critici- 
sing the previous night*s debate, and characterised it as untruthful and 
unfair. — A member of the opposite party rising to a point of order, the 
hon. member remarked if the Liberals were to have all their own way the 
sooner the society wound up and the better. The speaker blamed the 
government for the war in Egypt, and for scuttling out of Afghanistan, 
and now the Bussiaos were 600 miles nearer Afghanistan than when 
the present ministry came in power— Mr. Rennib, (Radnor Burghs) op- 
posed the resolution and said the cloture bill was passed because the 
Parliament was unable to discharge its proper functions, due to a great 
extent by the obetructive tactics of such men as Mr. Wharton and Lord 
Randolph Churchill. Speaking of the charge that government had lost 
by diplomatic cowardice, what the previous government won by military 
courage, he' said Cyprus was won not by military courage but by empty 
demonstration of force, diplomatic courage — cowardice — if they would. 
A division was taken and there were 43 for and 44 against the resolution. 



OLDHAM. — This Society met this week, on Monday evening, for the 
pnipote of holding a public discussion. — The Deputy Speaker (Mr. Prest- 
ni^) presided.— Mr, BoxroMLEy (North Devon), Conservative leader, 



LONGSIGHT.— The ordinary weekly meeting of this society was held on 
Monday evening, in the Mechanics' Institute, Longsight, under the 
presidency of the Speaker (Mr. W. E. Jones) .—After the minutes of the 
previous meeting had been read and confirmed, the Speaker called npon 
Mr. Maclaben (Stirling Burgh^i), who rose amidst applause, and said be 
would endeavour to answer the charges brought against the Government 
at the last meeting. Be would say on behalf of the Government that 
they were prepared to give every facility for discuaaing the Irish ques- 
tion, and also that they were prepared to court the fullest investigation. 
Anything that the recent legislation had done in Ireland must commend 
itself to every unprejudiced person (oh I). He congratulated the member 
for Sligo (Mr. Jones) on his slater manlike and judicial speech delivered 
last week, which he said contrasted widely with the fiery speech 
of the hon. member for Enniekillen (Mr. Gahan) oh! oh! — a speech 
which would scarcely bear investigation (oh ! oh I) Mr. Gahan commen- 
ced his speech by agreeing with the member for Sligo->the present state 
of things in Ireland was to be attributed to the agitators; and yet in 
the beat of his argument be said that the condition of the country is 
not to be attributed to the agitation but to the policy of a weak and 
vacillating Government. Further on he said that those who had taken 
up the Irish question did cot understand it at all. It was therefore 
scarcely necessary for him to'point out the inconsistencies cont .ined in 
his speech. He (the member for Enniskillen) also characterised the 
legislation of the government as a concession to agitation, crime and 
murder (Hear, hear). He was quite free to admit that the legislation 
of Ireland was the result of agitition ; but, he asked, where 
did they ever hear of any real reform that was not got by 
agitation? The repeal of the Com Liws, and the lowering of 
the franchise, were two instances of its results, as was also 
the Tory victory in '74, when there was agitation amongst the publicans 
and in the church. (Laughter). The member for Enniskillen had also 
stated that Ireland was prosperous under the Tory rule. If that was so, 
why, he asked, did the Duchess of Marlborough establish a fund to 
relieve distressed families ; and why had the government need to send 
loads of provisions to keep the people from starving? Those, he 
contended, were facts which spoke for themselves. He maintained that 
Ireland to-day was more prosperous, and crime was diminishing, (Ob I and 
great Applause.) Still there was no doubt but that the Irish had a great 
grievance, which must be speedily redressed, and whilst the Government 
were endeavouring to do thai the^r had to fac^ a most hostile opposition 
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MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY. 



Patbicroft Congregational. — At the meeiing of this Sooiety, held on 
Monday. December 18lh, a debate took place npon the qaestion, " Ought 
capital pabisbmeDt to be abolished?** The diBOOBsion was opened by 
Mr. Frank Cowlej, who remarked that this sabjeot was first agitated 
some hundred year^ ago, and had been gaining groand ever since. Par- 
liament had been aekid to consider it on several occasions, and in the 
last division in the Hoase, in June la^t year, 79 voted in favour of the 
abolition of the death penalty, and 175 for its retention, a result which 
was encouraging as being an advance on previous years. A Boyal Com- 
mission which made enquiries into the subject, about five years ago, 
reported in favour of the abolition of this punishment, and in several 
countries where the change now advocated had been made, and proper 
and effective punishments inflicted in its place, beneficial results have 
followed. Switzerland was an exception ; but perhaps the insecurity of 
the prisons bad much to do with its failure in that case. With reference 
to the Biblical argument '•'hich was so strongly insisted on by some, the 
speaker pointed out that while murder was punishable by death under 
the Jewish dispensation, other crimes were also ; and if that argument 
was advanced in reference to one crime, it would hold equally well with 
others. The conditions of society were also very different in their case, 
as compared with the present day ; there was greater ease in detecting 
murder red-handed, while in our day the uncertain nature of much of 
the evidence given in trials for murder formed a strong argument in 
favour of another form of punishment. He held that the Jewish laws 
were made for that nation alone and suited them, but we had to consider 
what laws would best suit our times and our people. Further, the New 
Testament certainly contain od no teaching which justified the pt^nalty of 
death, hut, on the contrary, the whole spirit of Christianity and Christ's 
teaching were opposed to it. We had no right to take away life, unless 
absolutely necessary for the safety of others ; and as we had not tried 
other punishments, audit was only by experience that we could be guided 
in the matter, we did not know it to be neceBsary, and it was therefore 
nn warrantable and wrong. Public opinion was also adverse to the 
carrying out of this law, as was evidenced by the number of petitions 
constantly being got up for the commutation of sentence of death. While 
he respected the motives of the promoters of these petitions, the speaker 
held that they were unwise, tending to bring the administration of the 
law into contempt. Jurymen were also glad to take advantage of any 
opportunity for evading a verdict of guilty in capital charges, and it was 
not right that in many cases the only alternatives were to find a prisoner 
guilty of murder or to let him go soot-free. The strongest argument 
against capital punishment was that it was not so great a deterrent of 
crime as a more certain, though perhaps less severe, punishment would 
be. It had been well said that ** the certainty of punishment is far more 
important than its severity.*' If a man thoaght about the consequences 
at all before committing murder, he must know that the chances were 
greatly against his being hung; whereas, if he knew that imprisonment 
for life was a certain result of his deed, he would be more likely to hesi- 
tate. In England and Wales, from 1860 to 1879, out of 2,005 persons 
committed for trial for murder, only 665 (33 per cent.) were convicted, 
and but 375 (19 per cent.) executed ; although in the same period con- 
victions on other charges averaged 76 per cent. In Austria, out of 806 
d-ath sentences, only 16 were carried out ; in Denmark only one out of 
94 ; and in North Germany only one out of 484. Here was no certainty 
of a particular punishment following a particular crime. The inevitable 
tendency of execution was to lower the popular estimate of the saored- 
ness of human life, and would also tend to fire the friends of the criminal 
with a spirit of revenge, as had lately been illustrated in Ireland. 
Although this penalty was now no longer attached to the various offences 
for which it used to be inflicted, its withdrawal had been followed by no 
increase in their number, hut, on the contiary, by a decrease, whilst the 
crime of murder, for which its retention was considered necessary, had 



greatly increased. In Holland, since its abolition, morders had deersMed; 
in Finland, in some of the States of Amerioa, in Portugal, Bemninis, 
Belgium, and one province of Italy, similar results had followed. Tbsie 
were faets, and ** facts were stubborn things.'* Other argumeoti w«s 
adduced, such as the irrevocahle nature of the panishment, not permit- 
ting restitution to be made again, when it was found that an innoMot 
man had suffered, and, again, capital punishment set aside one 
purpose of all punishments — the reformation of the oflendar. 
Imprisonment for life might well he inflicted in place of hanging ; lad 
he thought with Earl Bussell that "nothing would be lost to joetiee, 
nothing lost in the preservation of innocent life, if the punishment of 
death was altogether abolished.*' He begged leave to move the foUow- 
ing resolution : — ** That as the law of capital punishment answen 
neither of the purposes of punishment, benefit to the offender and bem- 
fit to society, it is unnecessary and ought to be abolished." The reso- 
lution was formally seconded by Mr. Rowland Kemp. Mr. E. White fvA 
that he wished capital punishment could be abolished, but the morerof 
the resolution had not brought forward arguments strong enough to coo- 
vinoe him that it could be at present. The parliamentary biftory ol 
this question was not very encouraging, if its advocates could bot poiot 
to an increase of fifteen in the course of three years. He maintainad 
that there was no hesitation in carrying out the present law, for joriH 
would convict if the evidence was dearly against a priscmer. As for the 
public feeling on the matter, there could not be a strong feeling in ftfoor 
of the proposed change, or it would be made a test question with eaodi- 
dates for parliamentary honours at election times. He deolined to foUov 
the first speaker into all his statistic? relating to other eountrisi, for 
they were no guides for us. Hanging was a deterrent from murder, lod 
this had been illustrated lately in Ireland, where crime decreased wbn 
the law was put into execution. Penal servitude would not be a soffieieot 
punishment to award to the gangs of men who infested some distrietiio 
that country, and went about maiming and killing their very relttifN 
and neighbours. Bir. White concluded by moving as an amendiBsot, 
** That it is not expedient to abolish capital punishment." The amesd- 
ment was seconded by Mr. H. Gilbert Wtiyntt. Messrs. Yates, AsbtoD, 
Oowley, and the Bev. W. Place took part in the debate which folloted. 
A division having been taken, the resolution was supported by only tm 
votes, whilst more than twice that number voted in favour of th« 
amendment. 



FASHIONABLE MOTJBNINa ATTZ&B. 

^ILLIAU BATEMAN mpectfally soUoiU an liwp«0U<m of hit Fash- 
iouableStookof MOUBNINOATTIBB. Ladiet r« quiring Mooniof 
for Immediate Wear, can bare their Dreesee completed in a few boms. 
WILLIAM BATEMAN, Faahionable MonmlDg BitaUiahmeot, 

88, 40, Oldbam Street, Bfaneheater. 
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REFORMATOKY SHIP CORNWALL. 



An earnest APPEAL is made on behalf of the 
Funds of this Training Ship. 



Since its establishment in 1869, 1,759 Boys convicted of crime have 
been educated and trained for the Merchant service, on board the 
Cornwall, and of these more than 90 per cent, are now known to be 
earning an honest hvehhood, many being in positions of great trust and 
respectability. 

Notwithstanding the most rigid economy consistent with the success- 
ful working of the Institution, various untoward events, impossible to have 
foreseen, have resulted in a debt exceeding dBlOOO, which now presses 
heavily on the resources of the Cornwall, and even threatens its existence 
as a training ship. 

A kind friend of the Institution has generously offered ^500 on 
condition that others will subscribe an equal amount. 

The public is earnestly invited to visit the Ship lying off Purfleet, 
which is open to inspection every week day except Saturday, 

CONTRIBUTIONS will be thankfully received by the Treasurer, 
JOHN S. GILLIAT, Esq., 4, Crosby-square, E.C.; CAPT. MORRELL, 
R.N., the Superintendent on board the Cornwall ; or by the Secretary, Mr, 
WALTER MILLACHIP, 4, Mincmg Lane, E.C. 
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"TvR. BREWSTER (for many years one of thtj 
-*^ leading Physicians in Paris) writes : ** I have 
prescribed EEYNOLDS'S GOUT SPEOinO in Au 

Cases of Rheumatic Complaints, and have found 
it an Infallible Remedy. 1 have always had 
mucli pleasure in recommenJing it, and consider 
it a safe and invaluable medicine. 
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HOUSE FUENISHINa. 

WEARS & HARRISON, are now SHOWING one of the LARGEST STOCKS 
of FURNITURE ever offered to the PubUc. 

The desideratum in Furniture for the middle classes is Usefulness. This has been our great aim ; but the revival of the 
styles of the last century— Chipendale, Adams, Sheraton, and others— makea it possible to supply FURNITURE 
combining ELEGANCE with USEFULNESS. 

• An INSPECTION of the various Styles NOW ON VIEW in then GaUeries, Oldham Street, wiU greatly oblige. 

Heaps & Harrisoni Complete House FomisherSi 10 & 12, Oldham Street, Manchester. 

^ADIES' "^lUNCHEON AND f EA ^OOMS. 

THERB have hitherto been [no good L-uncheon or Tea Rooms for Ladies in the 
neighbourhood of Oldham Street or Piccadilly, and the Proprietor of the Clydesdale 
Restaurant has now met the want by furnishing a shop with every comfort, in connection with 
the Restaurant. 

The Premises are convenient for Ladies passing to and from London Road Station ; also for 
those who come into the city by Tram car from Ardwick, or along Portland Street. 

CLYDESDALE DINING AND TEA ROOMS, 
77, PICCADILLY, (Opposite Queen's Hotel.) 
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PRIVATE DINNER PARTIES AT THE RESTAURANT. 

After Two o'clock, can be AitRi(if(3KEi> *o*. 
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Chapel, Oxford Street. 
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NOTES. 



On Christmas Day Mr. Heury Roe restored to Christ Churoh 
Cathedral, Dublin, tue ** State," an ancient institution of the 
cathedral which had disajipeared in the course of its restora- 
tion twelve years ago. The eld Christ Church name for tha 
Boyal seat of ** State " is an interesting tradition in itself, 
" State *' being a now nearly forgotten word, signifying a 
canopy. The canopies have been long forgotten, bnt the 
traditional name of the ** Stato '* attached to the Royal or 
Viceregal pew down to the time of the restoration of the 
cathedral. 



Sir Percival Heywood has replied to the Bishop of Man- 
chester, accepting, whilst he deplores, the position of antago- 
nism which his lordship has forced upon him by the refusal 
to institute Mr. Cowgill to the rectory of Miles Platting. 
This was to be expected, for the proprietary rights of patrons 
are very jealously guarded by law, and so long as technical 
forms are complied with in the letter, interference as to com- 
pliance with their spirit is, to say the leaet, of doubtful issue. 

Some Good Templars of Hackney having written to Dr. 
Benson congratulating him on his elevation to the Archiepis- 
copacy, and expressing the hope that the influence of his 
dignified position might be exercised in favour of the tem- 
perance movement, the following reply has been received : — 
•* Truro, Jan. 2, 1883.— My dear Sir,— I am desired by the 
Bishop of Truro to acknowledge, with many thanks, the 
expression of your good wishes and those of the body on 
whose behalf you write. The cause of temperance and thrift 
is one for which he has long tried to do what lay in his 
power, and he hopes to continue to act in tlic same manner 
in the future. — I have the honour to be, your faithful servant, 
A. J. Mason, Chaplain.'* 

Five minutes before the close of the old year M. Gambetta, 
ex-Prime Minister of the French Republic, died at his villa, 
La Jardies, at Ville-d'Avray, near Sevres. Suppressed ery- 



sipelas is said to be the immediate cause of the fatality, 
arising, presumably, from the gunshot ;vo:ii:J which he sus- 
tained on the 27th November. 



A few hours only before the death of M. Gambetta, Paris 
was startled by the intelligence that Count de Wimpffen, the 
Austrian Ambassador, had shot himself in a kiosk. A 
lowered vitality had rendered him so nervously irritable that 
he could no longer endure his position, constrained both in a 
political and pecuniary sense. It is a melancholy consolation 
that, as a Paris correspondent says, his death can be attri- 
buted soley to mental aberration. 



The Solicitors' Journal notices that Monday last was a 
memorable day in legal annals. There then came into opera- 
tion the Order made under the Solicitors' Remuneration Act, 
rendering obsolete, as regards a large class of transactions, 
the preparation and delivery by solicitors of long bills of con- 
veyancing costs ; the Married Women's Property Act, which 
revolutionises the law on that subject ; tiie Settled Land Act, 
wbicli gives to limited owners in possession greater powers of 
dealing with the settled land ; the Conveyancing Act, 1882, 
which effects changes as to searches for judgments, powers 
of attorney, and other matters ; the Municipal Corporations 
Act, which is a consolidation, with amendments, of about 
forty prior statues ; and the Corn Returns Act. 



At the last meeting of tie California Academy of Sciences, 
Mr. John 0. Lemmon reported the results of a summer's tour 
of botanical exploration among the mountain ranges along 
the Mexican frontier of Arizona. Among his discoveries 
were two or three varieties of indigenous potatoes, found 
growing abundantly in high mountain meadows surrounded 
by peaks attaining a height of 10,000ft. above the sea level. 
The tubers were about the size of walnuts. Mr. Lemmon 
brought home a supply, which will be carefully cultivated. 
The Scientific American remarks that this interesting dis- 
covery goes far to settle the long- vexed question of the origin 
of the potato. 



The subject of the proposed University College for North 
Wales continues to excite great interest throughout the Prin- 
cipality, and Aberystwith, Welshpool, Bangor, Carnarvon, 
Ruthin, Denbigh, Wrexham, Rhyl, and Bala are each com- 
peting for the honour and advantage of being the seat of the 
proposed college. At a large and influential meeting held at 
Newtown, under the presidency of the High Sheriff, Mr. 
David Davies, M.P., moved a resolution to the effect that, in 
the opinion of that meeting, the college at Aberystwith, which 
had already been established at great expense, and which 
was in thorough workinir order, was well situated for the 
educational wants of northern and central Wales. 
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Lecture by the Bev. Mabmadukb Milleb, at the Methodist Free 
Church, Oxford Road^ Sunday Evening, December, 81, 1882. 



TWELVE months ago, when we reviewed the death- 
roll of 1881, we had to speak of several men of 
great mark and high distinction, whose names are familiar 
as household words. We had to refer to the death of the 
Emperor of Russia, of President Garfield, of Lord Beacons- 
field, of Thomas Oarlyle, of Edward Miall, of Dean Stanley, 
and a numher more, who had rendered distinguished service 
to the Commonwealth. During the yeai* that is now passing 
away, we have to refer to as large a number of men of the 
highest rank. 

First and foremost on the list of the departed comes 
Dabwin, so far as fame is concerned. He was not only the 
greatest scientific man in England, but the greatest in the 
world. Both Europe and America with one voice pronounced 
him to be the most original discoverer in science this age has 
produced. No greater revolution has ever been accomplished 
than that with which his name will ever be connected, and 
in ages to come he will be classed with Copernicus, Bacon, 
and Newton. This most illustrious student of nature came 
of a good stock, being the grandson of Dr. Erasmus Darwin. 
After taking his degree at Cambridge, he was sent out by the 
Admiralty as naturalist in Her Majesty's ship ** Beagle," on 
a surveying expedition. He received the appointment on the 
terms that, proceeding without salary, he should be at liberty 
to dispose of the specimens he might collect. Five years 
were employed in this expedition, which presented to this 
keen observer an infinite variety of natural productions, the 
comparison of which suggested to him important lessons, 
and furnished some of the chief material for the theory of 
Evolution, with which his name is now for ever associated. 

But it was not until twenty years after this voyage that 
his startling work appeared on ** The origin of species by 
means of natural selection." This was followed at intervals 
by several other works no less important, his last being a 
work on Earthtvomfs, which appeared a few months only 
before his death. 

Concerning the special doctrine with which Darwin's name 
is associated time will not permit me to say much. Before 
Darwin wiote, the thoughts of many able men were tending 
and stirring in the direction of some such thing. But it was 
Darwin's distinction to show the process of evolution 
actually going on. He exhibited the accumulation of 
extremely slight modifications, resulting in important 
changes of structure, and produced an actual working 
cause which does now modify the structures of ani- 
mals, by the struggle for life and the survival of the 
fittest. This theory, in its broad features, may now be con- 
sidered as established. But whether natural selection by 
itself, apart from the predisposing and directing influences, 
be a sufficient cause of the marvellous phenomena of species, 
is a question by no means settled. Any variatiou which we 



can observe in species goes but an infinitesimal way towards 
bridging over the interval which separates such extreme forms 
as an elephant and a mollusc. And Darwin's application of 
his general theory to the " Descent of Man " rests on suppo- 
sitions which cannot be verified. 

However this may be, it is quite certain that Darwin's 
works have not only inaugurated a new era in relation to his 
own department of science, but they have also, in various 
ways, affected other sciences. 

Geologists have applied his theory to the past history of 
the earth ; Philologists have applied it to the development 
of language. In astronomy it has suggested new concep- 
tions as to the life and duration of planets ; in chemistry it 
led to fresh notions concerning the nature of organic 
compounds. When the theory was first propounded, 
it was generally regarded by religious men as hostile 
to revelation. But closer thought has greatly modified 
this impression. Good men are learning that the 
Bible was no more given to teach men science than it was 
given to teach them agriculture or cotton-spinning. The 
Bible is the book of man's moral and spiritual relations. As 
the old Cardinal said : ** The Scriptures are not given to 
teach us how the heavens go, but to teach us how to go to 
heaven." In past times Christian men have made great 
mistakes by supposmg that the Bible was given to teach all 
kinds of knowledge. When Columbus was full of his idea 
with regard to a new world the dignitaries of the Church tried 
to confute him with passages from the Scriptures. Great 
men opposed the Copernican system becanse it contradicted a 
passage in the Bible ; and for teaching the Copernican system 
Galileo was formally condemned by the Boman Church, and 
it was demanded of him that he should sign a recantation, 
the first proposition of which ran thus : — '* That the sun is 
the centre of the world and immovable from its place is 
absurd, philosophically false, and formally heretical ; because 
it is expressly contrary to Holy Scripture." 

In the light of such facts we should learn to possess 
our souls in patience, when new theories in science do 
not seem to harmonise with what we have supposed 
to be the teachings of Scripture. The new theories 
may ultimately be proved untrue, or our interpretations of 
Scripture may be proved incorrect. Do not let us fret and 
fume because we <fti.nnot reconcile this and that. So far as 
Darwin's theory is concerned, it does not even profess to 
account for the origin of life ; and the experimental research 
of our most eminent scientific men are adverse to the suppo- 
sition of its spontaneous generation. Granting the origin of 
life by a creative act, we are not closely concerned, theologi- 
cally speaking, with the mode of creation. As Canon Liddon 
has well said : '< Whether the creative activity of God is 
** manifested through catastrophes, as the phrase goes, or in 
" progressive evolution, it is still His creative activity ; and 
** the great questions beyond remain untouched. The evolu- 
** tionary process must have had a beginning ; who began it? 
« It must have had material to work with ; who furnished it? 
" It is itself a law, or system of laws ; who enacted them ?" 

It is quite certain that Darwin himself did not regard his 
theory as leading to Atheism. The last sentence of his work 
on the Origin of Species reads thus : — ** There is grandeur in 
this view of life, with its social power having been originsllj 
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breathed by the Creator into a few forms, or into one ; and 
that whilst this planet has gone cyoling on according to the 
fixed law of gravity, from so simple a beginning, endless 
forms, most beautiful and most wonderful, have been, and 
are being, evolved." 

Dr. Darwin's greatness is not least conspicuous in the 
patience and care with which be observed and registered 
numbers of single facts, as well as groups of facts. Think of 
a man carefully observing and stiidying the habits of common 
earthworms for forty years. Yet this is what Dr. Darwin 
did. And what was the good of it ? says one. Well, that 
depends upon how you define the word good. By his obser- 
vations and experiments he has clearly proved that worms 
are the chief factors in preparing the soil for the growth of 
the plants of the earth. Indeed, it is very doubtful if there 
had been no worms whether there would have been any soil 
worth speaking of, and in that case the human race would not 
have existed. 

The great man was buried in Westminster Abbey, near to 
the grave of Sir Isaac Newton ; and we may safely say that 
there is no other country in the world that has produced two 
men so distinguished for scientific discovery as 8ir Isaac 
Newton and Charles Darwin. 

During the year now closing there have been no deaths 
amongst men of letters of such importance as those which 
occurred amongst men of science. So far as English Life 
and Thought are concerned, the death of two distinguiahed 
Americans, Emerson and Longfellow, has stirred our feelings 
more deeply than the death of any English literary man. 
There are many Englishmen who are conscious that they owe 
a considerable debt to Emerson. Professor Tyndall has 
said : — ** The first time I ever knew Waldo Emerson was 
when, years ago, I picked up at a stall a copy of his 
' Nature.* I read it with much delight, and I have never 
ceased to read it ; and if anyone can be said to have given the 
impulse to my mind it is Emerson ; whatever I have done, 
the world owes to him.'* 

Now, considering what Tyndall has done, it is clear that 
we are aQ indebted to Emerson. Ton mark that Tyndall 
speaks of Emerson "as giving the impulse to his mind.** 
Now, it was in giving an impulse to men's minds that 
Emerson's gift lay. Largely it was so with Carlyle. Multi- 
tudes who did not share Carlyle's opinions and beliefs were 
awakened and inspired by hi3 works. And there are many 
who have little sympathy with some of Emerson's beliefs, 
who, nevertheless, have received considerable impulse from 
his writings. The reading of his works has been Uke a 
ploughshare taken through their mind. This was so with 
myself. I well reooUect the deep interest with which I first 
read his works and heard him lecture. While some things 
shocked me, others inspired me. I was just beginning to 
preach when I first read his addresses, delivered before the 
senior class in Divinity College, Cambridge, in 1888, in which 
there is the following passage : — 

*' Whenever the pulpit is usurped by a formalist there is 
the worshiper defrauded and disconsolate. We shrink as 
soon as the prayers begin, which do not uplift, but smite and 
offend us. We are fain to wrap our cloaks about us, and 
screen, as best we can, a solitude that hears not. I once 



heard a preacher who sorely tempted me to say I would go 
to the church no more. Men go, thought I, where they are 
wont to go, else had no soul entered the temple in the after- 
noon. A snowstorm was falling around us. The snowstorm 
was real ; the preacher merely spectral ; and the eye felt the 
sad contrast in looking at him and then out of the window 
behind him into the beautiful meteor of the snow. He had 
lived in vain. He had not one word importing that he had 
laughed or wept, was married or in love, had been com- 
mended, or cheated, or chagrined. 

If he had ever lived and acted, we were none the wiser for 
it. The capital secret of his profession, namely, to convert 
life into truth, he had not yet learned. Not one fact in all 
his experience had he got imported into his doctrine. 

This man had ploughed, and planted, and talked, and 
bought, and sold ; he had read books ; he had eaten and 
drunken ; his head had ached ; his heart throbbed ; he had 
smiled and he had suffered, yet was there not a surmise, a 
hint, in kll the discourse, that he had ever hved at all. Not 
a line did he draw out of real history. The true preacher 
can always be known by this, that he deab out to the people 
his life — life passed through the fire of thought. '* But, of 
** the bad preacher it could not be told from his sermon what 
'* age of the world he fell in ; whether he had a father or a 
*< child ; whether he was a freeholder or a pauper ; whether 
" he was a citizen or a countryman ; or any other fact of his 
" biography.** 

This notable passage fastened itself on my memory, and I 
am certain it has helped to preserve me from the pitfall of 
professionalism. 

Emerson*s ancestors, both on his father*s and his mother's 
side, were English Puritans, who, not being permitted to Uve 
in England, and worship Ood according to their own lights, 
went across the Atlantic. His ancestor on his mother's side 
was a Bedfordshire clergyman, whose Puritan proclivities 
brought him under the ban of Archbishop Laud, he, therefore, 
bade his country farewell, and^ with a number of his parish- 
ioners, went to New England, and founded the town of 
Concord. It is interesting to note how these noble Puritans 
who were hurried from England, have been the intellectual 
and spiritual salt of the great Continent of America. The 
father and the grandfather of Emerson were Unitarian Minis- 
ters of considerable gifts ; and Waldo Emerson was trained 
for the ministry, and was, indeed, for a year or two, Pastor 
of a Church in Boston. But, on some matters, his mind was 
not clear. He, therefore, retired from the ministry, and de- 
voted himself to philosophy and literature. 

And take him all in all, Emerson must be regarded as the 
most interesting and 'characteristic development of the Ameri- 
can intellect. 

He not only wrote that which gave a great impulse to many 
noble men, but he himself lived a most noble life. Let it be 
said to his honor that he was <* the first man of high social 
position in America who openly stood on the anti-slavery 
platform.** So early as 1881 he admitted an Abolitionist to 
lecture on the subject in his church. 

It was Emerson who first drew the sympathy of scholars 
to that side. The two popular orators, Channing and Wendell 
Phillips, soon followed, and LongfeUow began to write the 
anti-slavery poems collected in 1842. Emerson boldly stood 
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by Harriet Martineau when she was nearly mobbed in the 
streets of Boston for her anti-slavery sentiments I 

LoNOFBLLOw. — But widely as Emerson is known in Eng- 
land, LongfeUow is still more widely known. The works of 
no American poet, and of but few English poets of our time, 
have been so extensively read, and so deeply loved. 

Like Emerson, Longfellow sprang from a noble Puritan 
stock. He was a descendant oi William Longfellow, who, in 
the days of persecution, crossed the Atlantic to seek religions 
freedom in Massachusetts. 

By his parents Longfellow was originally intended for the 
legal profession, but he early educated himself to literature, 
and in this calling he has right nobly served his gener- 
ation. There have been men who, while writing 
fine poetry, have lived indifferent prose. But Longfellow's 
life was like Milton's, in itself a psalm, and echoed the beau- 
tiful words of his lips — From a Christian standpoint no man 
is entitled to honour, because he is born with great gifts, 
much less is he entitled to honour, because he is bom to 
great wealth. If a man possesses great gifts the question is, 
how did he use them ? to what purpose did he apply them ? 
and the answer to that question determines the amount of 
praise that is due from us. 

No doubt Longfellow possessed considerable natural gifts, 
and he attained to considerable scholarship, but it is because 
he consecrated thebe gifts to the cause of God and Humanity 
that we do honour to his name. 

In company with his friend, Emerson, he early lifted up 
his voice like a trumpet against the accursed sin of American 
slavery. 

It has often saddened my heart to think that, for many a 
long year, the anti-slavery battle in America was not fought 
by the churches of that country as it ought to have been. 
The Pastors of Churches could wax very eloquent about the 
slavery of the Israelites in Egypt, but they were very fearful 
of opening their lips in relation to the slavery in Virginia and 
Carolina. The brunt of the battie was borne by men like 
Lloyd Garrison, Elijah Lovejoy, Wendell PhilUps, Channing, 
Emerson, and Longfellow. 

To Longfellow's honour be it spoken, that he wrote his 
slavery poems two-and-twenty years before Abraham Lincoln 
was elected to the Presidency. Let us read one of the songs 
by which he helped to rouse the conscience of the people in 
relation to this accursed sin. It is the picture of a fugitive 
slave •— 

In dark fena of tbe DisniAl Swatap 

The hunted Negro lay. 
He taw the fire of the midnight eamp, 
And heard at times a horse's tramp, 

And a bloodhound's distant bay. 

Where will-o*-the.wispB and glow-worms shine, 

In bnllmsh and in brake ; 
Where wa?ing mosses shroad the pine 
And the cedar grows, and the poisonoas pine 

Is spotted like the snake ; 

Where hardly a haman foot ooold pass, 

Or a hnman heart won Id dare, 
On the qaaking tnrf of the green morass 
He croacbed in the rank and the tangled grass 

Like 31 wild beast in his lair. 



A poor, old sUve, infirm and Ume, 

Grttit i-oirii iltformcd hi« face ; 
On bis forehead he bore the br* nd of shanop. 
And ihe rags iIimI hid his mnnglvd frame 

Were the livery of disgrace. - 

All things abovw were bri^bl and fair, 

All thinprs were glad and free ; 
Little pqairreU darted here nod there. 
And wi'd birds filled the echoing air 

With songs of lilerty ! 

On him alone was the doom of paio, 

From tbe morning of his birth. 
On him alone tbe curse of Cain 
Fell like a fliil on the f^kTnwed grain, 

And struck him to tbe earth I 

With Bongs such as this he did much to make the people 
reahse the great wrong that was bemg done to the poor and 
the weak. 

Against the kindred evil of war he also raised his voice. 

I should not myself claim for Longfellow the position of a 
very great or very original poet. It was his merit rather to 
embody In a simple and graceful form the gentleness and 
loveliness which are partially visible to most men's eyes, than 
to open to our sight that which is hidden to the world in 

general. 

His best poems I take to be Hiawatha, Evangeline, and 
The Courtship of Mile« Standish. 

But, in relation to his inferior pieces, let it be remembered 
that he gave fresh life to many a worn-out truism. He had 
the capacity to put into language which none could mistake, 
those deep and sunple truths which all of ub have the capacity 

to feel. 

During his lifetime he made several visits to this country, 
and in 1869 he received from the University of Oxford the 
honorary degree of D. C. L. And Enghshmen are now about 
.to do honour to his name by placing a tablet to his memory 
in Westminster Abbey. 

After particular reference to the deaths of Lord Cavendish 
and Mr. Burke, the rev. gentleman said :-~It was part of the 
Fenian plan to widen the gulf between England and Ireland. 
They calculated that the atrocious murders would compass 
that end. It was not an unnatural calculation on their part, 
and yet it has proved to be untrue. In spite of the horror, 
pity, and indignation with which these murders inspired the 
whole British nation, the first distinct manifestation of popu- 
lar feeling was opposed to the spirit of bloody revenge against 
Ireland, which we might have expected after such a shock. 
The people dimly felt Ihat, iu innocent blood permitted to be 
thus spilt, there must be something of the nature of a saon- 
fice of a higher kind— a sacrifice that should not be connected 
with any national frenzy of revenge. To the honour of Lady 
Cavendish be it ever remembered, that, after she had been so 
cruelly bereaved, she prayed that " God might influence the 
results of this most fearful crime in a manner contrary to the 
hopes and expectations of its perpetrators, and that it might 
result in the good of Ireland.** In the spirit of this m<»t 
Christian prayer the nation largely aympathised. It ough 
not to be forgotten that in past agea Ireland suffered fearf^ 
wrongs at the hands of England, '* and the accumulated 
animosity of the past is bom in the blood of Inshmen." fv 
therefore, behoves us to be patient, and not give way to wild 
revenge. Withastronghandletuscontinuetodo justlyandiear 
not. After speaking of Garibaldi, the preacher said that 

Dr. PusEY was, in most respects, a striking contrast to 
Garibaldi. Dr. Pusey led a secluded hfe. For fifty years he 
was seldom seen out of Oxford. UnUke Garibaldi, with au 
his heart and soul he did believe in priests, and yet he was a 
leader of men. He was also utterly free from selfishness, 
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he spent a great fortune in doing good, and he accomplished 
a great work, although opinions will widely differ as to the 
nature ol the work he has done. 

He was the scion of a family of Flemish refugees, and was 
bom in the year 1800. Sixty years ago he graduated First- 
class at Oxford. Fifty-four years ago, while still a young 
and untried man, he was appointed Begins Professor of 
Hebrew, which post he held till the day of his death. Indeed 
a few months ago, in his 6drd year, he was hard at work 
preparing new lectures for his class, when death came. If 
the world is right in its habit of ascribing greatness to who- 
ever produces great results, then it cannot be denied that Dr. 
Piisey was a great man. Probably the Anglican Church has 
bad no greater leader since the Reformation. He early joined 
the Oxford movement* which had been originated by New- 
man, Keble, and Froude, and which was represented 
by the Tracts for the Times. Ultimately Pusey came to 
direct the policy of this movement, and he remained the 
director for nearly fifty years, during which time he saw 
Newman, Manning, the Wilberforces, and many of the most 
eminent of its early supporters pass over to the Church of 
Bome. Cardinal Newman has told us how instantaneously 
he and the first tract writers acknowledged Pusey 's capacity 
for leadership. ** Pusey,** said Dr. Newman, " was hampeied 
' by no intellectual perplexities.** Again he said, ** Pusey is 
always decisive. He says, * This is ApostoUc. That is in 
the Fathers. This is safe. That is wrong.* '* This decisive 
tone is one of the surest notes of the true leader of men. 

His early opponents charged him with a dishonest device 
to carry England over to Bome. But it was not so. His 
aim was to re-establish the Church of England upon the 
foundation of authority. He had no faith in Protestantism. 
The right of private judgment he utterly ignored. He wished 
to see in England a native Church authority ^ which should be 
to this country all that the Church of Bome is to countries 
under its obedience. To hand over the Church of England 
to the Pope was never his purpose, but he did most strenu- 
ously desire to find some hsJf-way house where the Anglican 
and the Boman Church might meet in friendly communion. 
With untiring persistency he preached the doctrines of 
Baptismal Begeneration, ApostoUcal Succession, the Beal 
Presence, Auricular Confession, and Priestly Absolution. 
He also advocated the establishment of monasteries and 
nunneries. Whither all this tended is not difficult to see. 
Hence the late Pope said that Pusey was Uke a church bell 
summoning others to the household of faith, but himpelf re- 
maining without. 

And now the question suggests itself — What has come out 
of the movement of which Pusey was the leader for nearly 
half a century ? The most widely different answers are given 
to this question. That his life has been a most influential 
life is admitted by all. At this moment there are thousands 
of English parishes in which men, women, and children are 
being taught that God*s saving grace can only come through 
the priesthood ; that the priest can, and does, make infants t£e 
children of Ood ; that in the breiEid and wine at the Lord's 
Supper there is tiie real body and blood of Jesus Christ. All 
this, and much more of the same kind, is plain and clear. 
But have the people of England been converted to these 
Popish doctrines ? The late Archbishop of Canterbury, in a 
paper which appeared in MacnUlUm's Ifagazine for October, 
says, <' No !** He contends that the great mass of the 
religions population of England is as essentially Protestant as 
before. Mr. Froude takes the same view. He says : — '< The 
Church has become Catholic; the borrowed name of Pro- 
testant has passed to the Nonconformist. The clergy magnify 
their office, but the more they make themselves, of the nature 
of their supernatural commission, they are driving science 
and criticism to ask if there is anything in the woxd saper- 



natural. An English Bitualistic Church will be as powerless 
over the lives of the people as the Boman Augur was over Uie 
Bome of Cicero and Cffisar; and oentmies will pass before 
religion and common sense will again work together with the 
practical harmony which existed between them in the days of 
Wheatley and Arnold, and Hare and Sidgwiok.** 

This judgment as to the outcome of this movement, by 
Fronde, I believe to be true. There is before us the danger 
of an ever- widening gulf between the clergy and the laity. 

Dr. Tait, the late Archbishop of Canterbury, was a re- 
markable man, and in the most important traits of his 
character, was a contrast to Dr. Pusey. Like many of Hie • 
distinguished men of our times, he was a Scotsman. From 
Qlasgow University he went to Oxford, where he became, 
successively, scholar, fellow, and tutor of his college. 

At this time the Tractarian movement, guided by Dr. 
Pusey, was causing great excitement. Tait had a strong 
antipathy to the views that were being propounded by Pusey 
and Newman in the Tracts for the Times ; and, in conjunction 
with three college tutors, he laid a memorial before the 
University authorities, calling attention to the proceedings of 
the Tractarian party. 

In 1842 Dr. Arnold suddenly died, while in full possession 
of his splendid powers, when the trustees of Bugby offered the 
Head Mastership lo Tait, which he accepted, and proved him- 
self a worthy successor of Arnold. Lord Derby and the late 
French Prime Minister were amongst the many distinguished 
pupils who at Uiat time were under his care. 

In 1850 he accepted the vacant deanery of Carlisle, which 
was preferred to him by Lord John Bussell. But it was not 
destined to be to him that haven of peace and happiness 
which the position is usually considered to afford. While 
there he lost four of his children in a few weeks by fever, and 
not long ago the lat« Archbishop published a very touching 
account of this sorrow. 

After remaining at Carlisle six years he became Bishop of 
London, and soon made his influence felt. To provide means 
for meeting the spiritual destitution of London, he set himself 
to raise a fund of £1,000,000, to be paid in ten years, for the 
building of new churches. 

In 1868, by the Queen's strong desire, he became Primate 
of England. During his primacy he generally pursued a 
broad and liberal policy. When Convocation passed a vote 
of censure on the once famous Essays and Reviews, the 
Archbishop was one of the Prelates who voted against this 
censure — not because he approved of all the opinions ad- 
vanced in the Essays and Reviews, but because he considered 
that freedom of thoi^ght should be permitted on the topics 
therein discussed. 

On the question of the Burials Bill he also pursued a liberal 
policy. In the House of Lords he manfully contended that 
the parish churchyards belonged to the parishioners, and that 
Nonconformists ought to be permitted to bury their dead 
with such services as they deemed most appropriate. 

Probably the greatest failure the Archbishop made in his 
primacy was in relation to ttie Public Worship Begulation 
Bill, which he mtroduced to the House of Lords in 1874. 
When introducing the Bill he declared his strong conviction 
that the people of England beheld in Bitualism a disposition 
to return towards the Boman ceremonial, and that unless the 
rulers of the Church came forward to restrain it, the union 
between Church and State would soon disappear. The Bill 
was passed, but it has proved a dead failure. It is true that 
it put Mr. Tooth in prison, but the ecclesiastical authorities 
were more anxious to get him out than they were to put him 
in. Mr. Green has also spent some months in Lancaster 
Gaol ; but it is very doubtful whether the Bishop of Man- 
chester vrill be a party to sending another clergyman to 
prison. The fact is^ in spite of the Archbi8hop*8 Bill, the 
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Ritualists are victorious along the whole line. No more con- 
vincing proof of this can be given than the course which the 
late Archbishop took when upon his deathbed. As is well 
known, Mr. Mackonichie, the Incumbent of St. Alban's, 
Holborn, has, in one way or another, been before the Law 
Courts for many years for not conducting pubhc worship 
according to law. Like Mr. Green, he has flatly denied the 
rights of civil courts to interfere with him in this matter. 
There is not a clergyman in the country who has more boldly 
and persistently defied the law than he. His case was still 
pending when the Archbishop wrote to him from his death- 
bed asking him to resign his benefice, with the understanding 
that another should be provided for him in London. Mr. 
Mackonichie did resign, whereupon Mr. Suckling, the extreme 
Bitualist of St. Peter's, was appointed as his successor; and 
then Mr. Mackonichie was appointed to the living of St. 
Peter's, which had just been vacated by his friend, Mr. 
Suckling. The effect of this is, that the Church Association, 
who were prosecuting Mr. Mackonichie, and who had spent 
many thousands of pounds in so doing, were completely 
checkmated. No stronger proof than this could be given than 
that the Archbishop regarded the Act as unworkable. A case 
like this concerns the entire nation. 

The Church of England claims to be a national church, it 
is estabHbhed by law, and enjoys no small emoluments in 
virtue of that establishment. 

And yet the law is absolutely set aside by Mr. Mackonochie. 
He distinctly declares that he will not obey the decisions of 
the Highest Courts. And yet, by the connivance of the late 
Archbishop, he is able to continue in his course with impu- 
nity. Of course the EituaUst journals are jubilant, and the 
Evangelical journals are deeply annoyed. ** If," says the 
Rock, ** after all that Evangelical Churchmen have done to 
vindicate the law, the law-breakers are to be honored by 
bishops, what is the use of any further efforts on the part of 
loyal Churchmen ?" The Record describes the transaction as 
** a discreditable juggle," and says that "the toleration of 
the Mass in the Church of England has become a fact." 
What will be the end of the controversies, time only will re- 
veal. 

The preacher then referred to the deaths during the year 
of several members of his congregation, and thus concluded : — 
When the brave Havelock was told by the doctors at Lucknow 
that they had done for him all that could be done, and that his 
end was rapidly approaching, he c^mly said. " For forty 
vears I have been preparing for this day. Death to me will 
be a blessing." May God give us grace so to live, that we 
may meet death with the same blessed hope. 



MIDNIGHT SERVICE. 



The Rev. E. Simon, at Zion Chapel, Stretford Road^ Sunday, 
December 31st, 1882. 



* The harrett if past, and sammer is ended, and we are not 
sa? ed."— /er«fii. fiii. 20. 



After 8oms remarks upon the textf the rev, gentleman thus 
proceeded : — 

EVERY day of our lives on which we are exercising 
freedom we are becoming slaves. If we chose Christ, 
we are becoming the blessed slaves of Him. God is not 
giving, and will not give, you up. You remember the 
parable of him who went out to hire labourers for the 



vineyard. He went out at the third hour, and again at the 
sixth, and, last of all, he went once more at the eleventh 
hour, and it was not then too late. I am here to-night to 
speak of opportunities yet leffc to us. They are not all gone 
yet, brethren ; there is still an open way to the willing, 
longing soul. We are coming to a Saviour who is not 
hindered because the difficulties in the way are great. Are 
you willing to be saved ? — that is the question. You may 
have become fettered by evil habits ; the summer of your 
opportunity may be passing away ; but still, I say that that 
summer has not wholly gone if to-night you are willing to 
give Christ your heart. Strive to eater in at the straight 
gate, for many shall try to enter and shall not be able. 
There cannot be a doubt that every one in this place would 
like to be saved ; but are you striving to enter in at the 
straight gate ? Mere inclination to be saved will not avail 
us much. We have not rejected Christ, perhaps ; but how 
shall we escape if we neglect Him ? Do you remember what 
Paul said? No man laid hold of Christ more surely 
than did Paul ; but he is not content with this laying hold 
only, and says : ** This one thing 1 do ;" and I beHeve that 
unless salvation is a calling in Ufe with us it is not likely to 
be very satisfactory. If our hearts are in the struggle our 
powers will combine in the fight. 

Paul said he forgot " the things that were behind." That 
is good advice for us at this solemn moment of the year: 
Forget the things that are behind you. If you have failed, 
forget your failures, and gird on new courage. If you have 
suffered anything to come between you and your broUier, 
dig a grave and bury it. I say, dig a grave and bury it, 
brother, and never think of disinterring the thing you bnry. 
Forget all that discourages, and then press on to the things 
that are before, like a runner pressing towards the goal. 

I heard, an hour or two ago, the talk of some little children 
with their mother, and they were speaking of the crops they 
wished to grow during the coming year. One thought that 
she might grow a better crop of patience, and the others 
wished their crop to be this or that, as the case might be. 
Now, we should bethink ourselves of what has been lacking, 
and strive to overcome it in the name of Christ. But, above 
all, let me impress upon you that it is only the power of 
Christ upon you that will bring about these results. We 
must wait for the sun before we can blossom, just as flowers 
cannot open unless the light of heaven is upon them. Yon 
must give Christ the right place in your hearts ; you must 
let Him work in you mightily in the spirit. Commune with 
Him day by day. Take Him as your friend through the 
year into which we are about to enter — as a friend, as a 
counselor, as a refuge from sin. Here, then, I say, is the 
secret of success ; it is the receiving of Christ into your sou Is, 
and Christ is seeking this opportunity now. Are we 
after such an opportunity to be numbered with the lost? To- 
night if ye shall hear His voice harden not your hearts. My 
friend, pray — pray that Christ may open your heart to Him. 
Let the New Year become new to you in a sense which you 
did not expect, because your heart is made new through the 
indwelling of Christ. 
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MANCHESTER, JANUARY 6, 1883. 



LENGTH OF SERMONS. 



IT was not until 3ome twelve centuries after their 
invention in Alexandria that hour-glasses were intro- 
duced into churches. In the frontispiece to the Bishop's 
Bible of 1569, Archbishop Parker is shown with the 
pulpit-glass beside him ; and, five years prior to that, one 
had been affixed in St. Katharine's Church, Aldgate. 
They soon became general throughout the country ; and 
few of the ecclesiastical records of the Reformation period 
are without the significant item, that the parish had paid 
so much for a glass for the pulpit, " that the preacher 
may know how the hour passeth away." Brand, in his 
"History of Newcastle-upon-Tyne," mentions " one half- 
houre glasse" in the inventory, taken in 1632, of the goods 
of All Saints' Church; but we are not informed whether 
or no this half-time glass was turned up to complete the 
full sixty minute measure, or whether the people of ** can- 
nie Newcastle " refused to have their sermons of an uncon- 
scionable length. There is an anecdote of the Rev. Peter 
Glas, Minister of Crail, given by Dr. Rogers in his 
" Familiar Dlustrations of Scottish Character," which 
would seem to show that these half-hour glasses were then 
in use in that Scottish district, and that •* it was a puir 
parish that didna hae a sand-glass." But on that side of 
the Border, the sand-glass was usually constructed for the 
full hour. Such a glass, copied from the original, occu- 
pies a conspicuous position in Doo's well-known engraving 
from Wilkie's picture of " John Knox preaching before 
the Lords of the Congregation in St. Andrew's, 1559." A 
later specimen of the sand-glass is shown in Hogarth's 
** Sleeping Congregation." 

George Herbert limited his country parson's sermon to 
the sixty-minute measure. " The parson," he says, " ex- 
ceeds not an hour in preaching, because all ages have 
thought that a competency, and he that profits not in 
that time will less afterwards." Hooker also mentions an 
hour as the time for a sermon's duration. Cranmer cau- 
tioned Latimer ** not to stand in the pulpit longer than an 
hour and a half." The two sermons preached by Burgess 
and Marshall before the House of Commons, on the Fast, 
Nov. 17, 1640, occupied, together with their improvised 
prayers, no less than seven hours ; and although the two 
sermons were published by their authors in an abridged 
form, yet, even in that clipped state, their delivery would 
occupy five hours. John Howe, who was afterwards 
chaplain to Oliver Cromwell, was celebrated for similariy 
long prayers and sermons, lasting over four or five hours, 
during the time that he was Minister of Great Torrington, 
Devonshire. William Huntingdon rarely preached for 
less than an hour and a half. Richard Baxter was gene- 



rally a long time in delivering his sermons. His sermon 
before Charles II., July 22, 1660, is stated by Orme to 
have occupied an hour and a half in its delivery ; while 
C. Stanford, in " The Life and Times of Joseph Alleine," 
quoting the authority of Sir James Stephen, says that 
** the sermon could not have been read by the most rapid 
voice in less than two hours." This sermon, when printed, 
occupies seventy pages of small quarto ; the authorities 
just mentioned have, however, overlooked the fact set 
forth on the Sermon's title-page, that it was preached be- 
fore the King " contractedly ;" therefore, the Merry 
Monarch's patience was not put to so severe a test as it 
was when Dr. South preached before him, and stopped 
his sermon to beg Lord Lauderdale not to snore so loud, 
lest he should awake his Majesty. 

The Rev. R. Gee, in a book called " Our Sermons," 
tells of a Scotch minister, who prided himself in setting 
before his hearers every Sabbath ** a haill system of divi- 
nity." Barrow's sermons were of this kind — treatises, 
that were both exhaustive and exhausting ; his Spital ser- 
mon before the Lord Mayor and Corporation of London, 
detained them for three and a half hours ; and when he 
was asked whether he was not wearied in preaching it, he 
replied that he was merely wearied by standing so long. 
He might probably have given with correctness that 
answer, which (according to Dean Ramsay) Dr. Mac- 
Knight, the Minister of Maybole, gave to the person who 
asked him if he was not tired after his hour and a half 
sermon, ** Na, na" was the reply, " I'm no tired; but. 
Lord, hoo tired the fowk whiles are !" 

Luther's instruction to a would-be preacher was this 
— " Go boldly into the pulpit ; open your mouth like a 
man ; and be brief." 



MIDNIGHT SERVICE. 



ST. EDMUNDS CHURCH. ALEXANDRA PARK. 



Sermon by the Rev. H. Woods-Tindall, M.A. (Rector Designate 
of the parish). 



** The Dight is far spent, and the day is at band."— jRohuitu xiii. 12. 



IN how many senses is not that truth clear to our appre« 
hension at the present time? Night is far spent, 
literally, in respect to the evening on which we are assembled. 
It is equally true if we speak of the hoary-headed year, which 
just comes in, as it were, to look upon us as a parting guest, 
and then fades before our vision and is speedily gone. How 
true is it even in a larger sense, and on a larger scale, in 
respect to the dispensation in which we live, and the near 
approach, in all great Scriptural probability, of another dis- 
pensation, which seems almost ready to tap at our doors. 
The night of the Gospel dispensation has almost passed 
away. It is far spent ; and that ** little while " of which our 
Lord spoke when He said, *' And again, a little while and ye 
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shall see Me/* must be nearly elapsed, and our Saviour's 
second advent near at hand. Nor would' it be unsuitable for 
us to prepare, for in another and personal sense it may be 
more true than we have yet realised it ; and the night of this 
life, for you and for me, may be far spent, and the day — God 
grant it may be a bright and glorious daybreak to your souls 
— that day of entrance into the joy of your Lord, may also be 
nearer at hand than we at this moment may imagine. The 
night is so far spent that I should like us to use the remain- 
ing moments of it in the most profitable manner. It has 
pleased 6od to permit me to arrive amongst you to commence 
the ministry of this church. May the Lord give us His 
blessingi and may He make us very useful one to another ; 
that is my desire. Whilst speaking together of personal 
decision, let us lose ourselves for a time, dear brethren, in the 
presence of the Lord. 

We are in His house — the house dedicated to His glory for 
the use of human but immortal souls. Let us use this great, 
this peculiar opportunity for His glory, and for our own 
personal, spiritual, and eternal benefit. You have assembled 
in large numbers to-night. I trust the spirit of God has 
caused you to assemble, because you must remember that 
sacred tunes, sacred seasons, sacred places, avail nothing if 
it be all transacted in that way which the Scripture speaks of 
as *' in the flesh, not in the spirit.** If it be lower motives 
which bring us together, our gathering ourselves in this 
House of Prayer would be of no avail for spiritual edification. 
You know as weU as I can tell you that there must be the 
presence of One amongst us whose presence we desire to 
know — the presence of the Lord, the presence of tlie Holy 
Spirit. Now we have a very few moments before 1882 passes 
into the realms of its ancestors and predecessors. Let us 
spend the last few moments upon our knees, and afterwards 
we will join in a few words of prayer and singing, and then I 
will speak a few words in the opening moments of 1888. 

* * :fc * * :;e 

The night is spent, the day is upon us, may the Lord grant 
to each one here a year of prosperity, a year of personal 
domestic blessing. 

The Apostle goes on to say : let us cast off works of dark- 
ness, and let us put on the armour of light. If our prayers, 
our meditations, and our thoughtful hours are to bring about 
the result at this time, they must be followed by true re- 
pentance. 

We admit that in life of all kinds-— commercial or religious 
— there are such things as moments of mighty impulse, there 
is no question about that ; but if there is to be progress, if 
there is to be any satisfaction, if there is to be rooting growth 
and fruiting, there must not only be an impulse, but there 
must be a change of life, and if you and I want this year of 
1888, to the commencement of which God in His mercy has 
brought us, to have all the blessings which, on our knees, we 
have been praying for, we must follow the Apostle's advice, 
and cast off the works of darkness. There is not a person in 
this assembly to-night, however well pleased he is with him- 
self, if his fellow-man even were to deal with his inmost sou], 
be would have to confess, *' I have got about me some work 



of darkness.'* You know what that work of darkness is. I 
do not know. It is not necessary that I should. The animal 
appetites, the sensual instincts, the earthly surroundings, 
temporary entanglements, the World, the Flesh and the Devil, 
I know not what it is, but you will see, if God searches your 
heart in the spirit of the first psalm we sung to-night, 
" Search me, God, and try my heart, prove me, and 
know my works,** He will not only put His finger on one 
work of darkness, but on several. These must be abandoned, 
stripped off, just as in the morning you rise, and leave the 
night-clothes behind you. 

** The night is far spent.*' The whole of the Apostle's ar- 
gument follows on this line, that in temporal things as it is 
out of place for men to wish to appear in the daytime in theb 
night-clothes, so in spiritual things it is out of place to con- 
tinue wordly habits. It is time for us to have done with words 
and habits and deeds and ways which belong to that period 
to which the Apostle refers when he says, " Ye are not chil- 
dren of the night — ^ye are children of the day.*' If you do 
not, it is no use going down on your knees, it is no use 
beseeching God for a happy year, it is no use aiming for 
spiritual prosperity, if you do not abandon the works of dark- 
ness which Conscience and Scripture rebuke you for. How 
difficult it is to persuade some mind to leave that which is a 
spiritual loss. If I should show to you to-morrow morning 
some great loss in your business which you could avoid, jou 
would not require a pulpit exhortation to induce you to give 
up the cause of your loss, you would say, " My object is gun, 
not loss.'* Now, brethren, let us be as wise in spiritual mat- 
ters as we are in commercial matters. Have you set your 
face towards God ? Do you know what it is to be a Chris- 
tian — to belong to Christ? Then, if so, lay aside for your 
own personal benefit, lay aside the works of darkness, what- 
ever it involves, cut off the right hand, pluck out the right 
eye, that you may enter into life halt or maim, rather tiian 
be denied admittance. On the other hand, the Apostle goee 
on to say, *• Let us put on the armour of light.*' 

Time will not permit me at this hour to sermonise. The 
only thought which I will indulge in is, you want protection. 
We often find ourselves weak. I have had many men, ster- 
ling men, men of energy, I have had them come to me and 
say, " You do not know how miserably weak I am ; I feel as 
if I must give up.'* What is the cause of all that weakness ? 
Sin ; that is the source of it all. We are weak ; we therefcne 
want strength. The greatest source of strength is to be 
arrayed in this armour of hght. If we had more of 
this armour of light temptations would glance off as soon as 
they struck us. It is because we are so ready to reoeive them 
that Satan is so successful. I believe there is no proteciioD 
for men against the wiles of Satan, the manifold snaree and 
temptations to which you will be exposed in life, so effective 
as a decided profession of Christianity. Why, sometimes yon 
can come and say things to a man who is only a half and 
half Christian, which you dare not do before a son of God. 
He is a man of growth, a man of decision, a man who, if you 
dared to suggest such things to him, would immediately give 
you a very strong and forcible reply. That man's righteous- 
ness is his protection. 

Put on the armour of light, young men and young women, 
whom I rejoice to see here to-night in large numbers. Do 
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not be afraid of sayiog that you are Christians. Of course 
jou desire to be GhristiaDS, and the sooner you say so, the 
sooner you will have taken yonr stand. You will have taken 
a pledge for God and a pledge for Christ. Why wot ? Has 
He not pledged enough for yon, and can you not be man 
enough to be pledged for Him ? Then your very wearing, the 
armour of light, will be protection to you. Be decisive. 

Oh ! that it might please God that many hearts might be 
decided to-night. You cannot go in your own strength, you 
will fail ; you must go to Jesus, and say: " Lord, renew my 
will ; Lord, be Thou my sponsor ; Lord, let me lean my 
weakness upon Thee ; Lord, let me repose my helpless- 
Dess upon Thy firm shoulders ; '* and then, in the 
strength of Christ, you will be strong. In your own 
strength you will be a plaything for Satan ; in Christ's 
strength you will defeat him. Finally, my brethren, let us 
put on the armour of light. Shall we do that this morning ? 
What a blessed year it will be you will be able to say : ** Old 
sins, old temptations, old decoys, I have buried them by the 
strength of Christ.*' You will see (hem as Israel of old saw 
the Egyptians on the shore of the Bed Sea. On the other 
hand, you will be able to say : ** God has made me, 
Jesus has dawned upon my inmost soul, the Spirit of God 
has assisted me to do what I could not do in my own 
strength. Where I have tried and failed, now, by the help 
of God and the strength of His holy spirit, I am more than 
conqueror, through His grace, which strengthened me." The 
year will be one of advancement, instead of being marked, 
like its predecessors, with decay and defeat ; you will be able 
to leave this House carrying with you His strength, and 
be enabled: to live the year as you have never lived before. 



PARLIAMENTARY ORA TORS. 



TX. -LORD BROUGHAM. 



BROUGHAM d3e« not oome within tbe list of the classic speakers of 
the Hoase of GommoDs, but be was eadowtxl, notwithstsodioK* 
with tbe moit astoatiibiag powers of miD<], aa I W'is cApable of display, 
iog remarkable eloqaence. He will not stmd oonipiirison with the great 
orators who floarinhel in the geaeratioo preceding his o^n, bat he was 
io the first rank of his eootemporaries. 

Henry Broagbam was born at A%. Andrew's Square, Edinburgh, on 
tbe 19th September, 1778, and was educated at tbe High School, and ki 
Bdinburgh Unifersity, where he picked up a great quantity of varied 
knowledge. L^rd Oampbell says that '* during a curriculum of four 
years, Brougham attended all the classes, including that of obnroh 
history, and acquired a store of information which, if not always 
profound and exact, was prodigiously extensive, and over which, with 
the assistance of a powerful memory, he ever had a ready command, 
insomuch that if shut up in a tower without books, at tbe end of a year, 
he would have produced (barring a few ludicrous blunders) a very 
tolerable ' Bnoyclop»dia/ ** 

Having finished the usual ourrioulam at the University, Brougham 
devoted himself to the study of law, and in 1800 was called to the 
Scoteh bar. As in Scotland law and Uterature have frequently gone 
hand-in-hand. Brougham determined to write a book. Accordingly be 
set to work and produced a respectable book on '* The Colonial Policy of 
tbe Bnropean Nations.** It was a work on which ^ears might have been 
advantageously spent,|wbereas he gave only a few months ; consequently 
it was not a standard production ; but considering the short time that 
bad been devoted to it, it was a wonderful performance, and for a young 
man under twenty-five, was certainly marvellous. 



Ill 1801 the Edinburgh Review was started by Sydney Smith, Jeffrey, 
Horner, John Murray, and other enthusiastic young Whigs. Brougham 
was asked to join the staff and did so. His contribntione to it were 
multitudinous. He reviewed works on chemistry, surgery, divinity and 
rtrategy, wrote politioal articles and criticised poems. He was fond of 
indulging in the slashing style of criticism, in which work he was very 
often assisted by Sydney Smith. *' I remember,** said the latter, ** how 
we got hold of a poor little vegetarian, who bad put out a siUy little 
book ; and how Brougham and I sat one night over our review of that 
book, looking whether there was a chink or a crevice through which we 
could drop (here suiting the action to the word) one more drop of 
verjuice.** It was Brougham's treatment in this style of Byron*e 
,* Hours of Idleness*' that provoked Byron's terrific satirical poem— 
•* English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.** Jeffrey, tbe editor, came in 
for the chief share of the abuse in that prodnotion, but Broogham alio 
received a out : — 

** Yet mark one oantion. Ere thy next Review 
Spread its light wings of saffron and of blue ; 
Beware lest blundering Brougham destroy the sale, 
' Turn beef to bannocks, cauliflowers to kail.*' 

Having achieved some success in literature, having tried his powers as 
a speaker, and found tbem reliable, Brougham conceived the design of 
entering upon a wider sphere than that which was open to him as a 
Scotch advocate. He determined to join the English bar, and on the 
14th uf November, 1803, he was admitted to the Society of Lincoln's 
jnn. He lived in Edinburgh two years longer, and at the end of that 
removed permanently to London. During the time intervening between 
his be ing entered at Lincoln's Inn, and his being called to the bar, he 
read law, but not very energetically, and he never became a great lawyer. 
He spent tbe rest of bis time at this period in writing articles for tbe 
Edinburgh Review, in attending tbe gallery of the House of Commons, 
and in dining out, bis company being much sought in society. 

For a long time after be was called to the Bar, Brougham received no 
briefs, tbe expectation that he would riee rapidly, owing to the reputation 
he had in society, not being fulfilled. When be began to obtain briefs, 
he did not greatly distinguish himself as a pleader, notwithstanding his 
great eloquence. He seemed more anxious to display his oratory than 
to benefit bis clients, and it was noticed that he was not very successful 
in winning verdicts. Consequently regular practice did not oome to him 
until he acquired fame as a debater in the House of Commons. 

This occurred in February, 1810, when he was elected, by the influence 
of the Whig leaders, member for the rotten borough of Oamelford. He 
had acquired reputation as a speaker, and sometime before he had 
represented the merchants of Liverpool at the bar of tbe House, on their 
petitioning against the Orders in Council, when he had delivered night 
after night a series of masterly speeobej to listening crowds. Conse- 
quently bis d6but was looked forward to with interest. Contrary to 
expectation, he did not deliver a flaming oration tbe first time he took 
his seat. It appears he had made a vow not to speak for a month, and 
he kept it by what must have been to him an almost super human effort 
of self-denial. But he made amends to himself by giving unlimited 
license to his tongue ever afterwards, and '* it was remarked,'* says Lord 
Campbell, ** that for the future he never was in his place a whole evening 
in either House of Parliament without regularly or irregularly more than 
once taking part in the discussions." 

Tbe subject on which Brougham first made his mark was that of Negro 
Slavery, and such was his masterly treatment of it, that four months 
after taking his seat, (June 15th, 1810) he was allowed to take upon 
himself the responsibility of^moviog an address to tbe Crown on the 
subject, which was carried without opposition. la tbe following session 
he took up the question again, and carried a bill by which persons 
engaged in tbe SI ave trade were declared to be guilty of felony. 

He next attacked the famous Orders in Council, which bad been issued 
by way of retaliation against Napoleon's Berlin and Milam decrees, which 
declared the British Isles in a state of blockade. Aiter seven weeks* 
examination of witnesses in tbe House, he moved au address to tbe 
Crown on the 16th Jane, 1812, to recall tbe Orders. The speech he 
delivered on that occasion was cooaidered a masterpiece. It produced a 
profound impression on the House, and after a subordinate member of 
tbe Government had made a futile attempt to answer it, Lord Castle- 
reagh rose and announced ** that the question need not be pressed to a 
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diyision, beoaase the Crown had been advised immediately to reaoind tbe 
Orderf in Coanoil." 

Soon after this be lost his seat for Camelford, which had ohauged 
owners. He was now oat of Parliament and in a very gloomy state of 
mind. Some Liverpool merchants, gratefal for bis exertions, asked him 
in oonjanction with another Whig, Mr. Creevy, to contest that boroagh 
against Mr. Canning and General Qascoigne. He consented, bat failed 
in bis appeal to tbe oonstitaency , and he then remained oat of Parlia- 
ment foar yeu4, daring which he energetically parsaed his career at the 
bar, where be gained each a reputation, first by his defence of some 
-libel oases, and afterwards by his championship of Qaeen Caroline, that 
Lord Campbell asserts that he held a higher position at the bar than 
any man in England ever did before, or probably ever will again. 

In the beginning of 1816 he entere 1 ' Parliament again for tbe rotten 
boroDgh of Winchelsea, and in 1830 became one of the representatives 
for Yorkshire. In the same year ho became Lord Chancellor, and was 
raised to the peerage as Baron Broogham and Yaaz. He died at Cannes, 
on the 7th May, 1868, in tiis ninetieth year. 

As a speaker Broagham was distingaished by the vigour and fluency 
with which he could pour forth unpremeditated oratory. No subject ever 
came amiss to him, and no oocasioajin debate ever found him uneqaal to 
the demands made upon him. His 'descriptive powers were very great, 
and he was also capable of the most vigorous invective and of the most 
scathing sarcasm. His readiness of speech made him a great power in 
debate, and when defending his policy or conduct, he did not limit 
himself to apologetic statements. His attitude was one of scorn and 
defiance ; he seized the weak points in the arguments of his opponents 
with a sort of fierceness, and turning upon them, dealt blow after blow 
with unerring sureness and overwhelming force. He welcomed attack 
beoanse it afforded him a pretext for retaliating with the sarcasm, the 
invective and the withering scorn of language which he always had at his 
command. When assailed he responded with alacrity, and rashed 
joyfolly into tbe fight. On the memorable occasion on June 23rd, 1819, 
when Mr. Peel attacked the Education Committee of which Broogham 
was chairman, tbe latter at the close of the speech, sprang to his feet, 
threw himself savagely upon his opponent, and gave himself up to the 
task of demolishing his accusations, and of covering him with scorn and 
ridicule, with a kind of grim delight. 

He was fond of ornate and polished perorations. These compositions 
were often too florid and high flown, but they rarely failed to be 
distinguished by loftiness .of sentiment and beauty of diction. Some 
idea of his [style in them may be gained from the following choice 
passage from tbe peroration of his speech on Law Reform, delivered in 
the House of Commons on the 7ih February, 1828. 

** It was the boast of Augustas — it formed part of the glare in which 
the perfidies of his earlier years were lost— that he foand Bome of brick 
and left it of marble— a praise not nnworthy of a great prince, and to 
which the present reign also has its claims. But how much nobler will 
be tbe sovereign's boast, when he shall have it to say, that he found law 
dear, and left it cheap ; fonnd it a sealed book — left it a living letter ; 
found it the patrimony of the rich — left it the inheritance of tbe poor ; 
fonnd it the two-edged sword of craft and oppression — left it the sta£f of 
honesty and the shield of innocence." 

The following passage from Brougham's speech in the House of Com- 
mons on the Ajmy Estimates, March 11, 1816, is illustrative of his 
descriptive power. He was engaged in [comparing the state of things 
abroad at that time with what they were in 1792, and the passages 
quoted contains a description of the events of this former period : — 

*' That was really a period of external danger. Never was there greater 
room for anxiety ; never had the statesmen, not of England only, but of 
all Europe, more cause for apprehension and alarm— more occasion for 
wakefulness to passing events —more ground for being prepared at every 
point. A prodigious revolution had unchained twenty-six millions of 
men in the heart of Earope— gallant, inventive, enterprising, pas- 
sionately fond of military glory, blindly following tbe phantom of 
national renown. Unchained from the fetters that had for ages bound them 
to their monarchs, they were speedily fonnd to be alike disentangled from 
the obligations of peaceful conduct towards their neighbours. Bat they 
stopped not here. Confounding tbe abuses in their political institutions 
with the benefits, they had swept away every vestige of their former 
polity; and, disgusted with the rank growth of corruption to which 
religion hod offered a shelter, they tore np the sacred tree itself, nnder 



whose shade France had so long adored and slept. To tbe fierceness of 
their warfare against all authority, civil and religious, at home, wu 
added the fiery zeal of proselytism abroad, and they had mshed into a 
crusade against all existing governments, and on behalf of all nations 
throaghout Europe, proclaiming themselves the redressers of every 
grievance, and the allies of each people that chose to rebel against thsir 
rulers. The uniform triumph of these principles at home, in each 
successive struggle for supremacy, had been followed by snocets almost 
as signal against the first attempts to overpower them from without, and 
all the thrones of the continent shook before the blast whieh had 
breathed life and spirit into all the discontented subjects of each of tbdz 
trembling possessors." 



LECTURE. 



SCOTTISH BALLADS. 



William Lawson, Esq., Principal ofLongtight Grammar School^ deUverti 
the following Lecture in the Scotch National Churchy Rusholme Boadyim 
the evening of Tuesday, the I9th inst., under the auspicet of the yowi| 
Men's Society, on ** The influence of the ballad poetry of ScotlatU oa 
the national character" the Bev. James Mackib, MJL, in the chair. 



(COKCLUDED from No. 9.) 

THE dramatic style, which prevails so much in tbe lyrie ballads of 
Scotland,>hile it contributes greatly to the interest they excite, also 
shows that they have originated among a people in the earlier stages of 
society. Where this form of composition appears in songs of a moden 
date, it indicates that they have been written after the ancient modsL 
That this is so may be illnstrated by a reference to the most aneieot 
compositions that we know of— the Hebrew Scriptures and the wridngi 
of Homer. The form of dialogue is adopted in the old Scottish ballsdi, 
even in narration, whenever the situation described grows interesting. 
This sometimes produces a very striking effect, of whieh an idstasaeDiy 
be given from the ballad of ** Edom o* Gbrdon," a composition ap- 
parently of the 16th century. I am sorry I have been unable to lay my 
hands upon a copy of it, and can just remember one verse of it ; but the 
story is simply this : The Castle of Rothes, in the absence of its lord, ii 
attacked by the robber Edom o' Gordon. Tbe lady stands on bir 
defence, beats off the assailants, and wounds Gordon, who, in his rsgt, 
orders the castle to be set on fire. That his orders are carried into effect 
we learn from the expostulations of the lady, who is represented stand- 
ing on tbe battlements and remonstrating on this barbarity. She ii 
interrupted : — 

0, then, bespak her little son, 

Sat on his nourice knee 
Says, *' Mither, dear, gie ow're this house, 
For the reek it smithers me." 
** I would gie a* my gowd, my child, 
Sae would I a* my fee. 
For a*e blast of the wastlin' wind 
To blaw the reek frae thee." 
The circumstantiality of the Scottish love songs, and the dramatic fonn 
which prevails so generally in them, probably arises from their htia% 
the descendants and successors of the ancient ballads. In the beaatifal 
modern song of "Mary of Castle^Cary '* the dramatic form has a very 
happy effect. Tbe same may be said of ** Come nnder my pladie,** by 
Hector M*Niel, which runs thus : — 

Come under my pladie, the nicht's gaun ta fa', 
Come in frae the cauld blast, the drift and the snaw ; 
Come under my pladie, and sit down beside me. 
There's room in't, dear lassie, believe me, for twa. 
Come under my pladie, and sit doon beside me, 
I'll hap ye frae every cauld blast that con blaw ; 
Come under my pladie, and sit doon beside me, 
There's room in't, dear lassie, believe me, for twa. 

Gae 'wa wi' your pladie ! anld Donald, gae 'wa ; 

I fear na the cauld blast, the drift, nor the snaw ; 

Gae 'wa wi' your pladie ! I'll no sit beside ye, 

Ye might be my gutcher ! auld Donald gae 'wa. 

I'm gaen to meet Johnie — he's young and he's bonnie— 

He's been at Meg's bridal, f u' trig and f n' braw ; 

Nane dance sae lichtly, sae gracefu', sae tightly, 

His cheek's like the new rose, his brow's like the snaw. 
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Dear MarioD, let that flee stick to the wa\ 
Your Jock's bot a gowk, and has naethicg ava ; 
The haile o' bis pack be has now on his back ; 
He's tbretty, and I'm bat threescore and twa. 
Be frank now and kindly— IMl bask ye aye finely ; 
To kirk or to market there'll few Ring sae braw, 
A fien boose to bide in, a obaige jfor to ride in, 
And flonkies to 'tend ye as aft as je oa*. 

My father aye taald me, my mitber an' a*, 

Ye'd make a gaid basband. an' keep me aye braw ; 

It's trae I lo'e Johnnie, he's yoang and he's bonnie, 

Bot wae's me ! I ken he has naetbing ava. 

I bae little tocher, ye've made a guid offer, 

I'm now mair than twenty, my time is but sm^* ; 

Baegie me yoar pladie ; I'll creep in beside ye — 

I thocht ye'd been aalder than three score and twa. 

She crap in Ayont him, beside the stane wa', 
Whare Johnnie was listenin', and heard her tell a' ; 
The day was appointed, his proad heart it dunted, 
And straok 'gainst his side as if barstin' in twa. 
He wander'd hame wearie, the nicht it was drearie. 
And, thowless, he tint his gate 'mang the deep snaw ; 
The howlet was screamin', while Johnnie cried ** Women 
Woald marry aald Nick, if he'd keep them aye braw." 

Oar Scottish songs are of very nneqoal poetical merit, and this in- 
eqaality often extends to different parts of the same song. Those that 
are bamorons or characteristic of manners have in general the merit of 
copying natnre ; those that are serioas are tender, and often sweetly 
interesting, bot seldom exhibit high powers of imagination, which indeed 
do not easily find a place in this species of composition. The alliance of 
the words of the songs with the mnsic has in some instances given to 
the former a popolarity which otherwise they wonld not have obtained. 
The association of the words and the music of these songs with the more 
beaatifal parts of the scenery of Scotland, contribntes to the same effect. 
It has given them not merely popularity, bot permanence ; it has im- 
parted to the works of man some portion of the durability of the works 
of natnre. If, from our imperfect experience of the past, we may judge 
with any confidence respecting the fatare, songs of this description are 
the least likely to die. In the changes of language they may, no 
doabt, suffer change ; but the associated strain of sentiment and of music 
will, perhaps, survive while the clear stream sweeps down the vale of 
Tarrow, or the yellow broom waves on the Cowden knowes. 

The first attempts of Burns in song- writing were not very successful. 
His habitoal inattention to the exactness of rhymes and to the harmony 
of nambers, arising probably from the models on which his versification 
was formed, were faults likely to appear to more disadvantage in this 
species of composition than in any other ; and I would also remark that 
the strength of his imagination, and the exuberance of his sensibility, 
were with difficulty restrained within the limits of gentleness, delicacy, 
and tenderness which seem to be assigned to the love-songs of bis nation. 
Boms was better adapted by nature for following, in such compositions, 
the model of the Grecian, than of the Scottish muse. By study and 
practice, however, he surmounted all these obstacles. In his earlier 
songs there is some ruggedoess, but this gradually disappears in bis suc- 
cessive efforts ; and some of his later compositions of this kind may be 
compared, in polished delicacy, with the finest ballads in our language; 
while in eloquence of sensibility they surpass them all. His song«, like 
the models he followed and excelled, are often dramatic, and for the 
greater part amatory ; and the beauties of rural nature are everywhere 
associated with the passions and emotions of the mind. Disdaining to 
copy the works of others, he has not, like some poets of great name, 
admitted into his description exotic imagery. The landscapes he has 
painted, and the object with which tbey are embellished, are in every 
single instance, each as are to be found in his own country. In a moun - 
tainoas region, especially when it is comparatively rode and naked, the 
most beantifol scenery will always be found in the valleys and on the 
banks of the wooded streams. Soch scenery is peculiarly interesting at 
the close of a sommer day. As we advance northward the number of 
the days of the summer indeed diminishes ; but from this cause, as well 
as from the mildness of the temperature, the attraction of the season 
increases, and the sommer night becomes stiU more beaatifal. The 
greater obliquity in the sun's path on the ecliptic prolongs the gratefal 
season of twilight to the midnight boors, and the shades of the evening 
seem to mingle with the morning's dawn. The rural poets of Scotland, 
as may be expected, associate in their songs the expression of passion 
with the most beautiful of their scenery in the fairest season of the year, 
and generally in those hours of the evening when the beauties of nature 
are most interesting. To all these adventitious circumstances, on which 
BO much of the effect of poetry depends, great attention is paid by 
Boms. There is scarcely a single song of his in which particular scenery 
is not deeonbed, or allusions made to nataral objects, remarkable for 
beaoty or interest ; and althoogh his descriptions are not so fall as are 
sometimes met with in the older Scottish ballads, they are in the highest 
degree appropriate and interesting. As instances of this, listen to bis 



LxA Bio. 

When o'er the hill the eafetem star 

Tells bagbtin-time is near, my Jo, 
And owsen frae the farrowed field 

Beturn sae doaf and wearie O ! 
Down by the burn where scented birks 

Wi' dew are hangin' dear, my Jo, 
I'll meet thee on the lea rig, 

My ain kind dearie, ! 

In mirkest glen, at midnight hour, 

I'd rove and ne'er be eerie 1 
If through that glen I gaed wi' thee, 

My ain kind dearie, ! 
Although the night were ne'er sae wild, 

And I were ne'er sao weary, 1 
I'd meet thee on the lea rig. 

My ain kind dearie, 1 

The banter lo'es the morning son 

To roose the mountain deer, my Jo, 
At noon the fisher seeks the glen, 

Alang the bom to steer, my Jo ! 
Gie me the hoar o' gloaming gray, 

It make my heart sae cheerie 1 
To meet 'thee on the lea rig. 

My ain kind dearie, ! 

And as at the present moment, while war's horrors are hurtling in the 
air, hear how the magician singer makes the young wife wail for her 
absent husband in 

LooAN Water. 

Ob, Logan, sweetly did'st thou glide 
That day I was my Willie's bride I 
And years sin syne hae o'er us run. 
Like Logan to the simmer sun. 
But now thy flowery banks appear 
Like drumlie water, dark and drear. 
While my dear lad man face his faes. 
Far, far frae me and Logan braes. 

Again the merry month of May 

Has made our hills and valleys gay ; 

The birds rejoice in leafy bowers. 

The bees hum round the breathing flowers. 

Blythe morning lifts his rosy eye, 

And evening's tears are tears of joy ; 

My soul, delightless, a' surveys, 

While Willie's far frae Logan braes. 

Within yon milk-white hawthorn bush, 
Amang her nestlings, sits the thrash, 
Her faithfu' mate will share her toil. 
Or wi' his soog her cares beguile ; 
Bat I wi' my sweet nurslings here. 
Nae mate to help, nae mate to cheer. 
Pass widow'd nights an' joyless days, 
While Willie's far frae Logan braes. 

O wae upon you, men o' state, 
That brethren rouse to deadly hate, 
As ye make mony a fond heart mourn, 
Sae may it on your heads return ; 
How can your flinty hearts enjoy 
The widow's tears, the orphan's cry ; 
Bot soon may peace bring happy days 
And Willie hame tae Logan braes. 



Listen, again, to bow he wooed and won his 
faithful, forgiving wife— 

BoNMiB Jban. 



' Bonnie Jean," his loving 



There was a lass, and she was fair, 

At kirk and market to be seen, 
When a' the fairest maids were met 

The fairest maid was bonnie Jean ; 
And aye she wrought her mammie's wark, 

And aye she sang sae merrily. 
The blithest bird upon the boeh 

Had ne'er a lichter heart than she. 

But hawks will rob the tender joys 
That bless the little lentwhite's nest. 

And frost will blight the fairest flowers, 
And love will break the soundest rest. 

Young Bobbie was the bravest lad. 
The flower and pride o* a' the glen : 

And he bad owsen, sheep, and kye. 
And wanton magic's nine or ten. 
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He gaed wi* Jeanie to the tryste. 

He daneed wi* Jeanie on tbe down, 
And lang ere witless Jeanie wist 

Her heart was tint, her peace was stown. 
As in tbe bosom o' the stream 

The moonbeam dwells at dewy e'en, 
So trembling, pare, was tender love 
Within the breast o* bonnie Jeau. 
And now she works her mammie*s wark, 

Aod aye she sighs wi* oare and pain, 
Tet wist na what her ail might be 

Or what would mak her weel again. 
Bat didna Jeanie's heart loop hcht. 

And didna joy blink in her e*«. 
As Bobie taald a tale o* loye, 
Ae e'ening on the lily lea 7 
The son was sinking in tbe west. 

The birds sang sweet in ilka grove ; 
His obeek to her*s he fondly prest, 

And whispered thas his tale of love. 
0, Jeannie fair, I lo*e thee dear, 

oanst thoa think to fancy me ; 
Or wilt thoa leave thy mammie's cot, 
And learn to tent the farms wi* me ? 
At ham nor byre thoa shalt na dradge, 

Or naething else to tronble ; 
But stray amang thu heather belln, 
And tent the waving com wi* me. 
Now what coald artless Jeannie do ? 

Sue had nae will to say him na ; 
At length she blasbed a sweet consent, 
And love was aye between the twa. 
Occasionally tbe force of his genias carries him beyond the osual boan- 
daries of Scottish song, and the nataral objects introduced have more of 
the character of sublimity. We have an illustration of this in his grand 
•' Scots wha hae wi' Wallace bled," an ode unsurpassed in the power of 
snblimity of conception and sentiment by no other minstrel of any 
language or country. With regard to this glorious ode, Burns, in a letter 
to Mr. George Thomson, who was Ht the time publishing a collection of 
Scottish songs, of which the largest number and by fnr the best of them 
were supplied by Burns, without any remuneration, mentions hearing 
the air, ''Hey, Tuttie, uittie" (one of the names of this tune) played by 
Fraser, a celebrated oboist of Edinburgh, and that it filled his eyes with 
tears. He then alludes to the tradition, which he had met in many 
places in Scotland, that the air was Robert the Bruce's march at the 
Battle of Bannochburn, and says : ** This thought in yHxterai^rht's walk 
warmed me to a pitch of enthusiasm on the theme of iibeity and inde- 
pendence, which I threw into a kind of Scottish ode, fitted to the air that 
one might suppose to be the gallant Royal Soot's address to his heroic 
followers on the eventful moruiog." Mr. Thomson objected to the air as 
being wanting in digrity to give expression to the poetry ; and after a 
good deal of controversy Boras consented that it should be adapted to 
the tune of *• Lewie Gordon," ond to this tune, Mr. Thomson's choice, 
it first appeared, lu a Hul.^quent edition, however, Mr. Thomson, 
convinced that Burns was right in his judgment, changed it to '* Hey 
tuttie, taittie," to which tune it has ever since been sung. 

Bbuce*8 Addbess. 
Scots, wha hae wi' Wallace bled 
Scots wham Brace bas af ten led 
Welcome to your gory bed. 

Or to victorie ! 
Now*s tbe day and noa's tbe hour! 
See the front of battle lour I 
See approach proud Edward's pow*r 

Chains and slavery ! 
Wha will be a traitor knave 7 
Wha can fill a ooward*s grave, 
Wha sae base as be a slave. 

Let him turn and flee ! 
Wha for Scotland's king and law, 
Freeedom's i»word will strongly draw. 
Freeman stand, or freeman fa* 

Let him follow me I 
By oppressions, woes, and pains, 
By our sons in servile chains. 
We will drain our dearest veins, 

But they shall be free. 
Lay the proud usurpers low, 
Tyrants fall in every foe I 
Liberty's in every blow I 
Let ns do or die I 

Every item of information we can get eonceroing this grand Ode, is of 
the highest interest. I find, in a letter written by Mr. Syme to a friend, 



thas refers to it. Mr. Syme, who was one of tbe masters of tbe Edis. 
bargb High School, and an intimate and valued friend of the poet, M 
arranged a short tour through some of tbe lowland coanties togsUM. 
One night, during their ride, they enooantered a terrific storm of nii, 
thander and lightning ; in the midst of this ** war of elements " Bom 
never spoke a word, and was completely absorbed in bis own thoogbti; 
Mr. Syme, speaking of this circumstance, says in his letter—'*! toM 
you that in the midst of the ttorm, on tbe wilda of Kenmore, Boru 
was wrapt in meditation. What do yon think he was aboat? He m 
charging the English army along with Braee at Bannoekbnm. Hs vu 
engaged in the same manner on our ride home from St. Mary's Ills, vU 
I did not disturb him. Next day he prodaeed me the following iddrai 
of Bruce to his troops. 

On several ocoasiona the genias of Boms loeea sight entirely of In 
arohitypes, and rises in strains of aniform aablimity, Lastaness of thii 
kind appear in his '* Ode to Liberty " and the *' Song of Death." Ttw 
last are of a description of which there is no type in the English toogie. 
The national songs of England are not martial, but naval. If ve ven 
to seek a comparison of these national songs of Scotland with otbenof 
a similar nature, we must have recourse to the poetry of ancient Orwei 
or modem Gaul. Burns has made an important and undying additioe 
to the songs of Scotland. In his compositions, bis poetry eqotli laJ 
often surpasses the music. He has enlarged the poetical seeiery of hii 
country. Many of her rivers and mountains formerly unknown to tb« 
muee, are now consecrated to his immortal verse. Tbe Doob, tU 
Logan, tbe Ayr, the Kith and the Cludrn, will in future, like tbe Yirrov, 
the Tweed and the Tay, be oonsidtred as classic streams, ani tber 
borders will be trod with new and superior emotions. 

There are no species of poetry, the productions of the drams set 
excepted, so much calculated to influence the morals as well m tbi 
happiness of a people, as those popular verses which are associated vhk 
national airs, and which, being learnt in the years of infan^, miki i 
deep impression on the heart, before the evolution of the powers of tte 
understanding. The compositions make an important addition— per- 
haps the most important — to the popular songs of hia nation. lib il! 
hitf other compositions, they exhibit independence of sentiment; tbe; 
are peculiarly calculated to increase those ties which bind geoeron 
hearts to their native soil, and to the domestic circle of their infioef, 
and to cherish those st-nsibili ties which under due restrictions foratke 
purest happiness of our nature. 

Jui-t one word in ootioiusion on Burns's force as a poet. Tbif Uj 
in the powers of his understanding, and in the sensibihty of bit besrt, 
and these will be found to infuse the living principle into all tbe vorh 
of genias which seem destined to immortality. His sensibility bad ii 
uncommon range. He was alive to every species of emotion. He ii om 
of tbe few poets who can be mentioned, who have at once eioellsd is 
humour, in tenderuess, and sublimity ; a praise unknown to tbeaoeieBtf. 
and which, in modern times is only due to Ariosto, to Shakaspers, ui 
perhapd to Voltaire. To compare the writings of tbe Scottish pemt: 
with the works of these giants in literature may appear preeaiD(itio6; 
yet it may be asserted that he bas displayed the '* foot of Hereolei.'' 
How near he might have approached them by proper culture, vitk 
lengthened years, and under happier auspices, it ia not for oi to 
onlculate, but while we run over the melancholy storv of bis lif^itil 
impossible not to heave a sigh at the asperity of his fortune, auduw 
survey the records of his mind, it is esi«y to see that out of siet 
materials have been reared the fairest and the moat durable of tbe 
monuments of genias. 

^ 
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FA8HIONABLB MOUIEtNINa ATTIBB. 

WILLIAM BATSMAN reapeetfnUy soiidU an inspection of his f^ik- 
ionable Stock of MOUBNINO ATTIBB. Ladiaar quiring Mranisf 
for Immediate Wear, can have their Dresses completed in a few bona. 
WILLIAM BATEMAN, Faahiooable Monreinf ButabHsbmeat, 
88, 40, Oldham Street, Manehartcr. 
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REDUCED PRICES FOR 

JOHNSON'S CELEBRATED VENETIAN YARN, 



BO WIDELY KNOWN AS THE 



For Strong and Weak, Young and Old, Bioh and Poor. 

Thii bMQtifal and intaliutble wool shoold b« worn (Sprin^N Sammert Antomn, and Winter) by ladles, gentlomen, and children of all ages, in the form of Boeks, Stockings, 

Teita, Ac. Many flattering teethnonials hare been reoeiTerf. It Is prored to be the great safeguard for the strong and weak of all climates, and is Tery darable. and extremely 

eomfortable to wear. Those who have not yet osed it are roapeotfnlly inrited to try it this winter— delays are dangeroos. Read following testimonial from the tax bleak north :— 

•• We find the textoie really beaatifol, and have no doabt it will be invalnable both for sommer and winter wear for socks, stockings, Tests, Ac. Our lady friends who have 

sesQ it say that it cannot be smpaased, and it gives us pleasnrs to recommend it to the notice of oar readers.*'— Tfts Blyth Weekly New$. 

Another Teetimonial /torn Walee : — 
** A boon to the ajflHieted. Lady friends say it is the most beantifnl yam they haTo ever seen ; its valoe to invalids has been well-attested by nnmeroiu patients and phy sieiani. 

We itioogly roeommend its nse.— T%« Cardiff Free Prfu. 

In Hanks. !■• 2d. »aoh ; or 12b. per dosen Hanke. 

Carriage paid to aU parte of England, Beotkmd, Ireland and Walee. BampU Hank uni carriage paid to your door for Is. 2d, Made in hlaeh, w\iU, and aU eolown. Ths 
Venetian Ydm eon only be had from the proprieiore :—• 

Messrs. WILLIAM JOHNSON * Co., Croham Bead, Oroydon, LONDON, S.E. 
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Or the Stopy of Religion in Manchester. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 

or THE roLLOwmo 

PARLIAMENTARY ORATORS 
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THE! iPTJLI^IT ie,EOOR»D : 

BOLINGBROKE— See No. 2. 

WILLIAM PITT (Earl of Chatham)— See No. 3. 

EDMUND BURKE— See No. 4. 

CHARLES JAMES FOX— See No. 5. 

WILLIAM PITT— See No. 6. 

RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN— See No. 7. 

HENRY GRATTAN— See No. 8. 

GEORGE CANNING— See No. 9. 
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W. H. KEMBER, 

WATCH & CLOCK MAKER, SILVERSMITH & JEWELLER, 

Bbpairs promptly executed on tbe premises by experienced 
workmen, at moderate charges. 

Clocks ivound and kept in repair by yearly Contract. 

249, OXFOBD ROAD, 

Near Owens College. 
INVALUABLE IN DAMP AND FOQOT WEATHER 

TOWLE'S OHLORODYNE 

ONE DOSE Speedily Relieves Conghs, Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption 
spasms, Karrhcea, Cholera, Ac, Is. ild-« Is. 9d.« and 48- 6d. 
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g- rvR. BREWSTER (for many years one of I 

i>o ^ leading Physicians in Paris) writes: ** I hj 

q ^ prescribed EEYNOLDS'8 GOUT SPEOIFIO in A 

W P- Cases of Rheumatic Compliints, and have fonnd 

Sd it an Infallible Remedy. I have always had 

j^ much pleasure in recommending it, and oonsidflr 

CD 

' it a safe and invaluable medicine. 
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of FURNITURE ever offered to the Public. 
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Restaurant has now met the want by furnishing a shop with every comfort, in connection with 
the Restaurant. 
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CLYDESDALE DINING AND TEA ROOMS, 
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NOTES. 



The election oi Dr. Benson to the Primacy ol all 
England took place on Monday in Canterbury Cathedral, 
in accordance with the quaint ceremony which has been 
observed in electing each succeeding archbishop since the 
time of Henry VIII. The next step in the filling up ol 
the Primacy will be his " confirmation," which is fixed 
for Saturday next, at Bow Church, Cheapside. The 
performance of that ceremony will render vacant the see 
of Truro, and complete Dr. Benson's election as Primate 
oi All England. It will then only remain for his lordship 
to be enthroned, wliich ceremony is fixed to take place 
in Canterbury Cathedral on March 29th. It is intended to 
give an official reception to Dr. Benson on the occasion 
of his arrival in Canterbury for enthronement. He will 
be received by the municipal authorities at the Town 
Hall, and the Town Clerk will read an address of welcome. 
Preaching at Truro the other day. Dr. Benson mentioned 
that he had that morning received an affectionate, 
brotherly letter from the Patriarch of the Syrian Christ- 
ians, condoling with him on the departure of their dear 
friend and father the late Archbishop, and praying for his 
successor. 



The form which has at length been selected for the 
memorial to the late Archbishop of Canterbury (after 
providing for perhaps too many local memorials), will 
probably command general assent. The Tait Memorial 
Fund will be placed in the hands of the Archbishop lor 
the time being, to be used at his discretion for home 
Mission work in London and elsewhere. This fund is 
aptly described by Mr. Beresford Hope as a kind of 
pocket-money of the Church of England for the increasing 
emergencies that may arise, but cannot be forecast. In 
presiding over the Mansion House meeting in support of 
the movement, Prince Leopold spoke of the national idea 
of an Archbishop of Canterbury as being likely for many 



a generation to be unconsciously moulded on the character 
of Dr. Tait. At Rugby a scholarship is to be founded 
by Dr. Tait's pupils, in memory of their Head Master. 

A motion for judgment was made in Chancery on 
Saturday in default of pleading in an action by the owners 
of the Tavistock Chapel against the Rev. Charles Gordon 
Cumming Dunbar. The plaintiffs obtained from Mr. 
Justice Chitty an interim injunction to restrain the defend- 
ant, although regularly ordained as a clergyman of the 
Church of England, from officiating in the chapel, as he 
was not licensed by the Bishop, and therefore not a 
" regular clergyman ol the Church of England " within 
the terms of the lease under which the chapel was held. 
No statement of defence had been delivered, and the time 
for its delivery had expired. The Colonial ex- Archdeacon 
who desires still to style himself as an Archdeacon, did 
not appear, but it was mentioned that he had written 
saying that he would appear and consent to a perpetual 
injunction, but without costs. Mr. Justice Chitty said 
that the plaintiffs were entitled, as a matter of course, to 
the relief claimed. The order woiJd be for a perpetual 
injunction with costs. 

In a lecture at Manchester last week, on the legal and 
social position of women. Miss Lydia Becker took occa- 
sion to say that she hoped the bill for legalising marriage 
with a deceased wife's sister, would never pass into law 
until women had looked into the matter, and made up 
their minds whether they would like it or not ; and until 
they had insisted that it should be just and equal between 
husbands and wives, and between men and women. At 
present it was grossly unequal, and if passed in its present 
shape would add a new degradation to women. 

A Civil List pension of £so has been granted to Mrs. 
Haas, the widow of Dr. Ernest Max Haas, of the Printed 
Book Department of the British Museum. It has like- 
wise been decided to charge upon the Civil List the 
pension (;^20o) awarded to the widow of Professor Palmer. 

On Monday, at the meeting of the Rojjal Geographical 
Society, Sir Henry Rawlinson in the chair, a paper was 
read by Lieut. -Colonel Beresford Lovett, on ** Koute Sur- 
veys in the Elburz Mountains of North Persia ; " and the 
chairman announced that Mr. Leigh Smith had presented 
£1^000 to the society, in recognition of the interest taken 
in his Polar Expedition, his experiences in which he had 
promised to recount at the next meeting. 

The well-known Welsh musical composer and instructor, 
Mr. John Owen, " Owain Alaw," died at Chester last 
Tuesday. 
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OLDHAM STBEET WESLETAN CHAPEL, MANCHESTER. 
FINAL SERVICES. 



SERMON. 

# 

By the Rev. Edwik H. Tindall, Sunday evening, January 
28th, 1883. 



** ThDB taith the Lord ; again there shall be heard in ibis place, which 
ye flay shall be desolate nithont men end witbont beast, even in the 
cities of Jadah, and in the streets of Jernsalem, that are desolate, withoot 
man, and withoot inhabitant, and withont beaet, the voice of joy, and 
the voice gladness, the voice of the bridegroom, and the{ voice of the 
bride, the voice of them that shall say, * Praipe the Lord of Hosts : for 
the Lord is ood ; for His mercy endnreth for ever : * and of them that 
shall bring le sacrifice of praise into the House of the Lord." — Jeremiah 
xxiiii., 10, 1. 



TWO pictures are here ekilfully sketched by the inspired 
prophet. The first is a picture of desolation, of cities 
deserted, of Jernsalem itself without inhabitant, and conse- 
quently of streets in which neither worshipping hosts, nor 
sacrificial offering, nor songs of Zion were known. The 
second picture is a perfect contrast to the first. It describes 
these same cities once more restored to their earlier glory, 
civil and religious rites again in full operation, voices of 
joy and gladness rending the air, and the house oi God as 
formerly, when eager worshippers offered there] the sacrifice 
of praise. 

The prophetic eye looked upon these scenes through no 
long era of time. At the very period when Jeremiah spoke 
from his prison, prefacing his announcement with the author- 
itative, *' Thus saith the Lord,'' Jerusalem was being be- 
sieged, a hostile army was at her gates, and famine, captivity, 
or death, like grim spectres, confronted] the people. In a 
few short months at most, the end, would come, when the 
''gold would become dim, the most fine gold would be 
changed, and the stones of the sanctuary would be poured 
out in the top of every street.'' When the march of events 
verified the prophetic forecast, and the bulwarks of the 
hitherto impregnable city were broken through, — Jerusalem 
taken, — ^and the remnant carried captive into a^strange land, 
truly the desolation was complete. Well might Jeremiah 
utter his affecting lamentation I << How doth the city sit 
solitary, that was full of people 9 How is she become as a 
widow 9 She that was great among the nations, and princess 
among the provinces, how is she become tributary ?" *< The 
ways of Zion do mourn, because none come to the solemn 
feast, all her gates are desolate, her priests sigh, her vir- 
gins are af9icted, and she is in bitterness." 

It is significant, both of the uses of adversity, and of the 
compensations often accompanying trouble, that <* Jerusalem 
remembered in the days of her affliction, and of her miseries 
all her pleasant things that she had in the days of old." 

Recollections of past mercies certainly do tend to relieve 
the gloom into which the people of God may be plunged. 
They are our songs in the night. As memory carries us 
back to the brightness of bygone years, helping us in thought 
both to experience over again our vanished joys and bless- 
ings, and to surround ourselves once more with all the 
pleasant things we had in the days of old, — is not a mighty 



agency for good brought into activity, which, if rightly 
cherished, ought to inspire fresh courage and new bopes ? 
And Jerusalem remembered f What a splendid past 
her people had to remember, — a past full of goodness 
and mercy, — a past in which the befriending hand of 
God could be distinctly traced. Even so far back as 
the days of Moses they were commanded to '' ask of the days 
that were past, which were before them, since the day that 
God had created man upon earth, and to ask from the one 
side of heaven unto the other, whether there had been any 
such thing as that great thing which God had done for them" 
in* making them his people ! Many chapters had been 
added to their book of mercies since the death of Moses on 
lonely Nebo. Wealth, and honori and influence, and national 
greatness had come to them as blessings direct from heaven. 
God, too, had^made Himself a name and a habitation in their 
midst. Whatever else might be forgotten Jerusalem voold 
remember her pleasant things connected with Monnt Zion. 
It was beautiful for situation, — the joy of the whole Earth,— 
the city of the^'great King, — the mountain oi His holiness- 
God was known in her palaces for a refuge. Kings had 
assembled against her, — had passed by, — they saw— they 
marvelled — they were troubled — they hastened away I— And 
before these pleasant things could be forgotten, memory her 
self must be dethroned. 

The prophetic picture brings into view one discouraging 
feature of the situation. Among the people were some who 
were incredulous as to the future. They said — " This place 
shall be desolate." The circumstances appeared to admit of 
no remedy. The glory was departed, and, as they believed, 
departed for ever. The cause which had brought about the 
national calamities had much to do with the national de- 
spondency. But judgment was tempered with mercy. A 
bow of promise appeared in the cloud. *' Behold," said the 
Lord, " I will gather them out of all countries whither I hare 
driven them in Mine anger, and in My fury, and in My great 
wrath, and I will bring them again to this place, and 1 will 
cause them to dwell in safety ; and they shall be My people 
and I will be their God." 

Thus it was to be and thus it came to pass. Many of those 
who went into captivity lived to take part in the restoration 
of Jerusalem and the rebuilding of the Temple. They had 
become " chief of the fathers " — and were ancient men that 
had seen the first house, and '* when the foundation of the 
second house was laid before their eyes, they wept with a 
loud voice, and many shouted aloud for joy, so that the 
people could not discern the noise of the shout of joy from 
the noise of the weeping of the people, for the people 
shouted with a loud shout, and the noise was heard afar off. 

Who can wonder at this mingling of tears and praise? 
Contrast could hardly be greater than that existing between 
the two houses. The first was built in splendour,— when 
the political horizon was cloudless, and the national wealth 
without limit. As a structure it was the pride of every Jew, 
and the envy of surrounding nations. Adorned with sar 
passing magnificence, — built of the costliest materials,— a^d 
furnished with vessels of priceless value, perhaps it was im- 
possible for imagination in its highest flights to conceive any- 
thing that could surpass the actual grandeur of that lionse. 
But the second house was buUt under conditions vastly dif- 
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ferent. The people were poor, — the materials of the simplest, 
— excessive embellishment was impossible, — no neighbouring 
nations broaght their tribute, — and no world-wide enthusiasm 
was excited on its behalf. The work was carried on under 
constraint and fear. Still the people were not without en- 
couragements. God bids them go on. He speaks to their 
leaders and commands them to be strong. '* And be strong 
all ye people of the land and work, for I am with you, said 
the Lord of Hosts, and I will fill this house with glory. 
The silver is Mine, and the gold is Mine, saith the Lord of 
Hosts, the glory of this latter house shall be greater than 
of the former, saith the Lord of Hosts, and in this place 
will I give peace, saith the Lord of Hosts." 

Every word of this gracious promise was intended to drive 
away despondency and to encourage the loftiest hopes. There 
was something worthier than pride in a decorated palace. 
Material splendour was to give way to a glory that should 
excel. A sensuous service was to be superseded by a spiritual. 
This second house was to witness the manifestation of a 
glory to be derived from the presence of One who was greater 
than Solomon. There Christ was to appear, — its courts 
would be trodden by the feet of the Bon of God, There the 
hallowing influences of His life were to be felt, and the sur- 
passing wisdom of His words acknowledged, and the tender- 
ness of His love brought home. '' In this house I will give 
peace," saith the Lord of Hosts. And following peace there 
would be the voice of joy and the voice of gladness— worship- 
ers would return — upraise once more would fill the house—- 
and the burden of praise would be, " For the Lord is good — 
for His mercy endureth for ever." 

And now we turn from the predictions of Jeremiah to look 
upon another scene of desolation, a scene presenting some 
points of similarity and happily some points of contrast with 
the one we have considered. The circumstances under 
which we gather to-night naturally suggest that scene. 
This venerable sanctuary is about to be dismantled, its walls 
thrown down, and its history closed. Like other central city 
chapels and churches which have felt the influence of time 
and commercial growth, its former uses have almost gone. 
The congregation worshiping here has gradually become 
reduced in number, until but a remnant remains. It has 
once and again been predicted that a few years would 
certainly suffice for its extinction. And yet how reluctant 
many have been, and perhaps still are, to part with a building 
around which so many sacred memories gather ! Here the 
voices of many of Methodism's noblest sons have been heard 
preaching the everlasting gospel. Here connexional move- 
ments, which have exerted a powerful influence on our 
church, may be said to have had their origin. Here untold 
multitudes have found the pearl of great price, or have united 
in the worship of the Great King. Many remember sainted 
parents or friends departed, whose spiritual history centres 
in this time honoured house. Can we really wonder at the 
strength of a sentiment which has caused many to hesitate 
before assenting to its removal, even though that removal 
involves a complete and beneficial reconstruction ? Love for 
the place where our fathers worshiped ought not to be 
lightly esteemed. When good Nehemiah waited upon his 
royal master in a strange land his countenance grew sad. 
*• Why is thy countenance sad," asked the King, " seeing thou 



art not sick ; this is nothing else but sorrow of heart." With 
meekness and fear Nehemiah replies — ** Why should not my 
countenance be sad when the city, the place of my fathers' 
sepulchres lieth waste I " Apart from a natural love of 
home and coimtry, the sacred associations of the place, and 
its desolation, made Nehemiah yearn to return unto the city 
of his fathers' sepulchres, that he might rebuild it. Similar 
feelings to those which moved Nehemiah, stir our hearts 
to-day. The desolation which has befallen this house we 
mournfully admit. The sacred associations centering here 
we reverently cherish, and if a hand is put forth to touch 
this hallowed place, it is not intended to destroy but rather 
to restore. For we ** take pleasure in her stones and favor 
the dust thereof." It may be comforting, at least if we like 
Jerusalem in her sorrow, try to remember all the pleasant 
things we had in the days of old. More than a century has 
passed since John Wesley opened Oldham Street Chapel. 
But perhaps we may be permitted to go back still further in 
our present review, in order that we may briefly narrate 
some of the facts and incidents connected with the rise and 
progress of Methodism in Manchester. 

Wesley's teaching was known in Manchester before 
he himself visited the town. The Bev. John Clayton, 
Chaplain, and afterwards Fellow of the Old Collegiate Church 
of this city, was one of the group of young men who at 
Oxford earned the name of '' Methodist," from their regular 
and orderly mode of life. The first preaching place in Man- 
chester was a small upper room of a house near the Black- 
friars Bridge, on the bank of the Irwell, and it was first used 
about the year 1740. On the room becoming too small the 
Society went to a chapel in Withy Grove, belonging to the 
Anabaptists, but not staying there very long went in 1750 to 
a meeting house they had erected for themselves in Birchin 
Lane. In 1752 the Manchester "Bound" or ''Circuit" included 
the counties of Lancaster, Derby, Chester, Stafford, with 
part of Yorkshire. The names of the societies, stewards 
and the amount of money brought in from each place, are 
entered in the Society's book of that date by John Wesley 
himself. 

It was by no means uninteresting to pass through the 
items of expenditure which were entered in the Society's 
book. Some indeed would positively provoke a smile. 
Thus " for the preachers at the Quarterly Meeting, 5s." 
" Mr. Fisher's pocket money, 6s. 4id." Fisher was the 
preacher at that time. '' Cristopher Hopper's wife, 4s. 6d. 
His inkhom 8d." TheEe apostoUc men went forth without 
purse or scrip. They cast themselves upon Divine providence, 
were ready to go anywhere trusting in the Lord — being 
ready even to lay down their lives for Christ. With agents 
possessed of such a spirit, with the glad tidings of a present 
salvation as their message, and with unfaltering faith in the 
Holy Spirit's operations, could we feel surprise at the 
sucoes9.es which accompanied their labours? As men of 
God they were men of power, and blessing followed the 
preaching of the word. 

For three years after the opening of Birchin Lane Chapel, 
the mob was troublesome, but, upon the punishment of their 
ringleaders, for various crimes, the congregation was per- 
mitted to worship in peace. Little could be looked for 
from the magistrates of that day, whose conduct as a cla ss 
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Wesley strongly criticises. He spoke of them as *' wretched 
magistrates," who would not assist to preserve order, 
although they had the power. The influeuce of this perse- 
cution which was very general, was that it bound the people 
together, and increased the piety of the members. Thus 
under date March 29th, 1762 (Easter Sunday) he writes : " 1 
spoke severally to each member of the Society and found 
reason, after the strictest search, to believe that there was 
not one disorderly walked therein." 

Wesley's visits to Manchester were generally timed so that 
he was in the neighbourhood about Easter, and many a time 
had the voice of that great man been heard preaching in the 
Methodist Chapel the grand doctrines of the resurrection. 
From 1760, when Birchin Lane was opened, until 1781 
when the Society took possession of the New House in 
Oldham Street, Wesley's visits numbered at least thirty. He 
often preached at five or seven in the morning, and at five o'clock 
in the evening. On Sunday morning he usually attended 
church as a hearer, if not himself preaching. In April, 1776, 
John Spear, a linen draper, and David Richardson, had pur- 
chased the site on which this chapel stood, from Sir Ashton 
Lever, at a yearly ground rent. The probable origin of the 
names of Spear St. and Lever St. would be here observed. 
The chapel site and buildings were subsequently in 1781 con- 
veyed to fifteen trustees. The whole of the property was now 
duly vested in trustees upon the trusts of the Chapel Model 
Deed by an order of the Board of Charity Commissioners. 
The chapel itself was opened by John Wesley, on March 
80th, 1781. He said "it was about the size of that in 
London. The whole congregation behaved with the utmost 
seriousness. I trust much good will be done in this place." 

On Sunday, April 1st, he wrote, " I began reading prayers 
at ten o'clock. Our country friends flocked in from all sides. 
At the Communion was such a sight as I am persuaded was 
never seen in Manchester before. Eleven or twelve hundred 
communicants at once ; and all of them fearing God." Upon 
five other occasions Wesley recorded having administered 
the Sacrament in this Chapel, when the number of com- 
municants varied from a thousand to sixteen hundred, accord- 
ing to his estimate. 

A saying was current that Wesley thought the site too 
far out of the town, and too much in the country. Upon 
what basis this report was founded the preacher could not 
ascertain, but it was likely to be correct. Any one looking 
over the map of Manchester would find that several years 
after the Chapel was opened few buildings had been erected 
on the land east of Ancoats Lane and south of Portland 
Street. The fields came almost close up to these now im- 
portant thoroughfares. The bulk of the population of 
Manchester was housed near Deansgate, and it might easily 
appear that the new site was too far from the centre of the 
population. As it now happened the Chapel occupied a most 
central position, and, perhaps, could be found more readily 
accessible than almost any other position that might be 
named. 

The superintendent-preacher stationed in Manchester when 
the Chapel was opened was John Walton, his colleagues being 
John Allen, and Alexander McNab. Wesley visited Manches- 
ter thirteen times during the ten years between the opening 
of the Chapel and his death. 



The Conference met the year after Wesley's death, which 
occurred in 1791, in Oldham Street Chapel, being the third 
Manchester Conference and the second in the building. Two 
hundred ministers met under deeply affecting circumstances. 
Twelve Conferences have been held in the Chapel aince this 
memorable Conference. 

In 1818 Salford and Manchester were made into two 
circuits. In 1814 Morning Services were begun in the 
Chapel, and in the same year the Trustees consented for the 
administration of the Lord's Supper to take place in the 
building. In 1816 the Morning Chapel was built, which was 
of one story until 1860, when another was added. 

Until December 27th, 1819, the Manchester Society had 
been carried on without Circuit Stewards. Society and Poor 
Stewards had long been 'known. But it was not until 1819 
that Circuit Stewards were appointed. About that time the 
Trustees resolved " that if any person bought or sold their 
interest in a pew, or took more rent for a pew, or let more 
sittings in a pew than they pay for, such person or persons 
should have notice to quit." 

Oas was introduced into the Chapel in 1826 ; heatmg 
apparatus in 1881. Till that time it had been thought that 
closing the ventilators would amply suffice to keep the 
Chapel warm. 

The name of Oldham Street Chapel was inseparably con- 
nected with the Centenary movement, which had its Qiigin 
there. In many Methodist houses the picture of the 
Centenary meeting held an honored place. Of the hundred 
persons represented in that scene only two, at present, 
survive. 

Time only allowed him to mention other great gatherings 
connected with the Education movement, the Belief and 
Extension movement, more recently, that connected with the 
Thanksgiving Fund, and the two splendid gatherings recently 
held for young men and young women. It was donbtfid 
whether two such meetings could be held anywhere else in 
connection with Methodism, outside the Metropolis. 

It was startling to think how rapidly changes had followed 
one another since 1868. In that year the Trustees passed 
the following resolution : — *' That necessity having arisen for 
increased accommodation in the body of the Chapel, it is 
agreed to make four family pews on each side, under the 
gallery, in a portion of the free seats." 

The congregation was now not more than sixty or seventy. 
Amid the discouragements it was some joy to think that the 
present desolation which had overtaken Oldham Street had 
resulted from success. 

The growth of the Church could be abundantly shown. 
When the Chapel was opened there were three preachers and 
1,426 members. Upon the same ground now there were 
72 preachers, 218 Chapels and preaching places, and about 
22,000 members ; there were 28 circuits, besides a host of 
agencies not thought of a century ago. 

As new life would be entered upon in the restored Sanc- 
tuary, and under conditions more favourabljB to success. There 
was encouragement and strength in that motto, which had an 
unpexishable charm for Methodists the wide world over — 

« The best of all is, God is with us." 
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PARLIAMENTARY ORATORS. 



XUI.— TBE LATE LORD DERBY. 



EDWARDGEOFFREY SMITH STANLEY, foarteenth Earl of Derby. 
WAB bom at KoowBley, in Lanoaabire, on the 19ih March, 1799* 
bis father. Lord Stanley, afterwards beeoming the thirteenth Earl of 
Derby. He waa edacsted at Eton and at Christ Gburoh, Oxford, where 
he diftiogoithed himself at a olassioal scholar, the Ghancellor*s prize for 
Latin verse being awarded to him in 1819. He also began to show 
orHtorieal talent, and it is said that he used to take lessons in eloootion 
from L\dy Derby, his grandfather^^ second wife, who before her marriage 
bai been a eelebrAted aotresf. It was inevitable with his nataral gifts 
and the position he ocoapied, that he shoold early become a member of 
tbe Hotise of Commons, and he had only jast attained his majority 
when he was retarned as the representative of the nominal borough of 
Stookbridge in Hampshire. He began his political life a^ a Liberal, and 
be waa for foar years a silent member oi the Hoa^e. When be did 
break silence it was upon a mere parochial qaestion, the snbject being a 
private bill for lighting Manchester with gaa. Notwithstanding, bow- 
ever, the anezoitiog nature of the snbject, he created a favourable 
impression, and hi^ speech was reported as being characterised by 
*' much clearneas and ability.** His next effort waa during the same 
seasioD, and was a much more striking attempt, the subject being Mr. 
Hume's motion for a reduction of the Irish Church Establishment, 
which he vehemently and eloquently denounced. After this he spoke 
frequently, and soon rose to bo one of the most powerful orators in the 
House. In 1826 Mr. Stanley was returned for the borough of Preston, 
and ibis change of seats lef: him at liberty to inveigh against the 
sjstem of rotten boroughs which he held in the utmost contempt. He 
waa rejected by Preeton, however, on the occasion of his seeking 
re-election in 1820, after being appointed by Lord Orey to the Chief 
Secretaryship of Ireland, and he then became one of the members for 
Windsor. In 18S2 he was returned for North Lancashire, and represented 
this constituency until his elevation to the House of Lords. 

Mr. Stanley was a very successful Chief Secretary, and his socoess 
was all the more creditable from tbe troublesome; nature of the 
circumstances at that time affecting Ireland. Amongst other 
measorea he parsed was tbe first national Act for Ireland, and 
tbe Irish Church Temporalities Act, wss due to him, although 
when it was introduced into Parliament he had been appointed to 
another office. But it was also his lot to propose a Ceorcion Bill, end 
this brought him into contact with tbe redoubtable O'Connell, who with 
the freedom of invective which i haracterised him, styled his opponent 
•* Scorpion Stanley." But the Chief Secretary was equal to tbe occasion, 
and iu tbe duels which took place constantly between them, the ready 
Agitator was very far from always having tbe best of it. On one occasion 
when O*0onneU had risen three times in succession to nuke some 
observations hostile to the Government, Mr. Stanley jumped up and 
quoted against him a line from Shakspeare^s Macbeth, 

** Thrice the brindled cat hath mewed.** 

In 18S3 Mr. Stinley was appointed to the Secretaryship of the Colonies, 
and while in this position he bad the honour of introducing a Bill for the 
emancipation of the slaves in tbe West Indies, his speech on this 
oocaeion being one of great power. In 1834 he separated from the Whig 
party, the cause of the separation being the proposal of tbe Government 
to appropriate the revenues of tbe Church to educational purposes. He 
spoke against the Bill, and his speech contained passages of some of 
tbe fiercest invectives which has ever been delivered in the history of 
Parliameotary oratory. In the same year, his father having succeeded 
to the Earldom of Derby, he became Lord Stanley. In 1841 he accepted 
office under Sir Robert Peel, and in 1844 he entered the Upper House in 
the right of bis father*s barony. In 1846 he broke with Sir Robert Peel 
on the snbject of Free Trade, and from that time became the leader of 
the Protectionist party in Parliament. In 1851 he feucseeded to the Earl- 



dom, and in 1852 he became Premier. In 1858 he was again entrusted 
with the formation of a cabinet, and a third time in 1866. He retired from 
political life early in 1868, and died at Enowsley on the 28rd October, 
1869. 

In the intervals of political work Lord Derby engaged a greet deal in 
literary labour, his most notable achievement being a translation of the 
whole of the Iliad, which, by some critics, is regarded as the best 
translation which has ever been made of that poem. 

By his contemporaries Lord Derby was regarded as a great orator. Sir 
Archibald Alison, writing of him when he was in the senith of his 
powers, described him as being, " by the admission of all parties, the 
most perfect orator of his day.*' But those who view the oratory of his 
time do not grant him that pre-eminence. His oratory, Mr. Justin 
McCarthy says, ** was not weighted with the thought which could have 
secured it a permanent place in political literature ; nor had it the imagi- 
nation which could bate lifted it into an atmosphere above tbe le?el of 
Hansard.** Still his bursts of unpremeditated eloquence, his wonderful 
fluency, his faculties of illustration, his charm of voice and manner, all 
combined to make him an nnmistakeable orator, and he was certainly 
one of the most skilful debbters that ever entered the House of Commons. 
Maoaulay declared that the faculty which most men acquire only by long 
and laborious practice, was with him intuitive. ** Indeed,*' he said, 
*' with the exception of Mr. Stanley, whose knowledge of the science of 
parliamentary defence resembles an instinct, it would be difficult to name 
any eminent debater who has not made himself a master of his art at the 
expense of his audience.** And Professor Pryme says — ** Gladstone'! 
manner I never saw excelled, except by Lord Derby when he was in the 
House of Commons. The speaking of these two was like a stream pour- 
ing forth ; or it might be described as if they were reading from a 
book.** 

When he was Secretary for Ireland, he gave a striking instance of his 
debating power on tbe introduction of the Coercion Bill. The Bill 
was brought in by Lord Althorp, the Leader of the House, in a very 
tame and dispirited manner, so that no case seemed to be made out for 
tbe passing of the Bill, and the Government supporters became acdlen 
and rebellions. While they were venting their dissatisfaction, Mr. Stan- 
ley slipped out with Lord AUhorp*s official papers, and went to a room 
upstairs where he could read them quietly. After two or three hours, the 
House being still in the same stupor, he rose, shewed what the state of 
Ireland was, detailed some of the mon dreadful outrages which had been 
commtted, and brought home to the agitated minds of the members the 
appalling horrors that existed. Then, turning to 0*CQnnell, he de- 
nounced him in scomlul and indignant language as the vilifier of tha 
House of Commons, as having described the members at a recent public 
meeting as 658 scoundrels, and so excited the anger of Lis audience 
against him, that they who, a short time before, had appeared to sympa- 
thise with the great agitator, were now enraged with him. When he sat 
down, he had scbieved a great oratorical triumph, and had raised a per- 
fect storm of excitement in the House. 

The term ** Rupert of Debate ** was applied to Lord Stanley by Lord 
Lytton in his early poem, ** The New Timon," in the following pas 
sage :— 

*' The brilUant chief, irregularly great, 

Frank, haughty, rash— the Rupert of Debate ! 

Nor gout, nor toil, his freshneas can destroy. 

And time still leaves all Bton in the boy. 

First in tbe class, and fiercest in the ring. 

He says like Gladstone, and fights like Spring. 

Bven at feast his pluck pervades the ward 

And dauntless gamecocks symbolise their lord. 

Lo where a tilt at friend — if barred from foe — 

He scours the ground, and volunteers the blow. 

And, tired with conquest over Dan and Snob, 

Plants a sly bruiser on the nose of Bob ; 

Decorous Bob, too friendly to reprove, 

Suggests fresh fighting in^the next remove, 

And prompts his chum, in hopes the vein to cool, 

To the prim benches of the upper school. 

Yf t who not listens with delighted smile 

To the pure Saxon ofjthat silver style ? 

In the clear style a heart as clear is seen. 

Prompt to tbe rash — revolting from the mean.** 
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LITERATURE. 



THE most exalted estimate of literature is the only 
one which leaves it any rational place to occupy in 
the system of things. For what is literature but the 
speech of man reduced to method and recorded ? What 
is speech but the utterance of man's soul ? It is the soul 
that speaks ; the body but supplies the mechanical instru- 
mentality. Genuine literature, then, must be yet more 
inwardly the work of the soul, since there is more of 
forethought about it than accompanies ordinary speech. 
Once more : if speech be the utterance of man's soul, 
upon what subjects does that soul utter itself? It can 
but find three — The world around us, that is Nature ; the 
world within us ; and the world above us. 

In discoursing of outward objects, as Divine Providence 
makes them pass successively before the eyes of the 
individual, or of the whole race, we too, as has already 
been remarked, like our first parent when the animal 
creation passed before him, have to assign them " names." 
These names, or descriptions, what are they but the 
accounts rendered by the human intelligence of the visible 
objects around it, — of their meaning, their functions, and 
their end ? The chief of these objects is Man. We see 
the radiant apparition emerge out of darkness, and pass 
once more into darkness. We see the child with his 
playthings, and, ambushed near him, the task he cannot 
elude, the destiny that never averts its eye from him. We 
see the youth, with a world for his plaything, and, insur- 
gent all around him, a storm of passions, any one of which 
is competent to create or obliterate a world. We see the 
man with his many labours, yet not deserted by the 
Heavenly Guardian of his youth. And lastly, the wrinkled 
being, feeble as childhood, and evanescent as a dying 
melody. Through the mirror of our intelligence the vision 
passes in mournful transit. We give it a name ; and that 
name is, philosophy. 

We gaze again. This time it is not an individual that 
passes before us, but a race. In long procession its suc- 
cessive changes follow each other beneath our ken. It is 
a family ; it has become a tribe ; it grows into a clan ; it 
swells into a people ; it is matured into a nation ; it ex- 
pands itself into an empire. All its chances pass before 
us : The internal strife and the external ; the sufferings 
that were but growing pains, and the wound that nothing 
could heal; the prosperity that rewarded industry; the 
feebleness that followed prosperity ; vice, and the suicide 
that vice ends in ; the decay, and the dissolution. The 
vision has passed ; we give it a name ; that name is, 
history. 



Or the vision is of Nature, with her numberless angel- 
like ministrations — ^her awakening fountains, her shades, 
her mountains, her inspiring billows, and overawing caves. 
Every one of these, as it passes, has its special gifts to 
man — a cheering influence for the weary, a benign calm 
for the tumultuous, a shield for the timid, a summons to the 
brave, an oracle to the vigilant intelligence. As these 
ministrations pass before us we give them names ; and 
those names are, poeiry. 

The largest description, the most varied illustration, are 
still but names expanded; and in them lurks a power 
which reminds us how nearly allied are nomen and nunun,— 
that gods have been Names, and that Names have wielded 
godlike might. 



SERMON. 



By the Rev. Ghablks Garbett (President of tiie Weslejan 
Conference) at the last service held in the Oldham Street 
Chapel, Mancheeter, Thursday, February let, 1883. (At the 
commencement of the Service, Mr. Garrett remarked that he 
was using the Bible that was used by John Wesley at the 
opening of the Chapel, a century ago.) 



** The Lord oar Qod be with u, es He waa with our fore(fttb«n,let Him 
Dot left?e HI, nor foreeke ni."— J. Kings, Tiii., 67. 



MY text, as you well know, is from the prayer 
of Solomon offered on the consecration of the temple- 
one of the most sablime prayers ever offered frt>m human 
lips, marked with deep reverence and great hnmihty and 
everywhere recognizing man*8 absolute dependence upon God. 
The words of my text may be regarded as almost the som- 
mary of this prayer, and they have occarred to me as being 
peculiarly applicable to the circumstances under which we 
hold the service to-night. 

" The Lord our God be with us as He was with our fathers, 
let Him not leave us, nor forsake us." Tou will see that 
there is, first, a grateful recognition of God^s presence with 
their fathers. When Solomon uttered those words he, of 
course, referred to the fathers of the Jewish Nation, and who 
can doubt that God was with them ? 

An almost unbroken series of miracles proclaim His presence 
in their midst. I wish to apply these words to our Methodist 
fathers, and again an almost, nay, may I not say, a quite, 
unbroken series of moral miracles demonstrate God*spresenee 
with them. Let us look at them for awhile. Let us look 
at them that we may be humbled, and stimulated, and so 
lead to copy their example and tread in their steps ; that ve 
may carry out, and complete the work that they began. I 
think one oi the defects of the present generation of Methodists 
is their want of acquaintance with their Methodist forefathers* 
We are so busy with Uterature of another kind, that large 
numbers of Methodists are growing up, to whom the names 
of John Nelson, or Mrs. Esther Ann Sogers have no charm. 
It ought not 80 to be ; and if to-night, in the few words which 
I shall speak, I can only pevenade the young people who 
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listen to me, to go home and study the noble biographies we 
possess, oar meeting will not have been held in vain. 

Let ns look at the lines of our Methodist forefathers, and 
joa will admit that there were giants in those days. Look, 
for instance, at their faith I They were men strong in faith 
giving glory to God. The late George Dawson said that 
what the World wanted was a Church for doubters. 

I thank God that the Methodist Church has never yet been 
able to supply that want. Ours is a church for believers 
suffering — it may be fighting — it may be working — it may be, 
but not for believers doubting. The faith of our fathers was 
simple and strong. What God said, that they believed, 
because God said it, and they did not want any men, or set 
of men to endorse the words of Jehovah. To them God 
was God ; and the Devil was the Devil ; sin was sin ; and 
pardon was pardon; Hell was Hell; and Heaven was Heaven. 
And, hence, when they went out they had a creed, and they 
could say, ** we believe, and, therefore, speak." And 
that was undoubtedly one secret of their success. When a 
man is in the pulpit you can soon find out whether he means 
what he says. There is a sympathy between the people and 
the preacher that soon enables you to find out whether a 
man believes or only half believes. I heard tell of a certain 
minister who, at the close of his remarks in the pulpit, was 
in the habit of saying — <* Those are my opinions to-day, I 
don't bind myself that they will be my opinions next Sunday, 
I am seeking the truth, and who knows what I may find out 
l^ next Babbath I " That is not the teaching for us. Our 
forebtbers were men who knew that what they believed to- 
day, ihej woold believe to-morrow and right on to the end. 
U was & faith that would save them at every time and in 
everyplace. 

Look at their prayer 1 They were mighty in prayer. In 
their prayer they lifted up the hand that moved the arm that 
moves ^e world. The Heavens were opened, and showers 
of Uessiog came down on the children of men. And in 
their ordinary lives their faith was also seen. Did God give 
them work to do, whoever attempted to oppose and hinder. 
They went forward. They laughed at impossibilities, and 
cried, 'it shall be done.' Nobody can look at our Methodist 
forelaihers without seeing that as a prominent feature they 
had remarkable faiUi and power in prayer. Then look at 
their Love. It was not sentimentalism. It was Divine 
Love. It was kindled at the altar of their hearts by the 
Holy Ghost. 

How ardent was their love to God, how burning, how 
quenchless. Their love to one another was seen in their 
tone, in their very phraseology, it was discovered in their 
chnrch arrangements. They may, I think, be said to have 
almost introduced the habit of shaking hands amongst the 
lower classes. When they met they shook hands, 
and they did not do it daintily. Their heart was in their 
hand. Oftentimes a Methodist's grip had more meaning in 
it than a Freemason's. If one of them were in trouble the 
rest had sympathy with him. If one of them were in pros- 
perity the rest rejoiced. How they loved one another I As 
I said, you saw it in their church arrangements — in the 
Class Meeting. When they met it was to talk about their 
love to God and their love to one another. They did not 
carry their doubts and fears with them until they had con- 



verted the Class Meeting into an ice-bouse, and until men's 
blood froze in their veins. No ; they cheered and warmed 
one another, and encouraged one another to persevere. They 
had in their midst what we are told the world wants — 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. In the Methodist Class there 
was no distinction of class. If the Squire came in the leader 
called him ** brother ;" — if a pauper came in, still the leader 
called him " brother." Distinctions were left outside. They 
were all children of God by faith in Jesus Christ. And they 
had so much love that a meeting once a week would not serve 
them, — they must institute a new meeting, — " The Love- 
Feast," and oh ! what miles they walked to these Love-Feasts ! 
Ten, fifteen, twenty miles were nothing — they sang all the 
way there, and they sang louder all the way back, — and 
when they came home they said, " Did not our hearts burn 
within us ? What a glorious time we had !" 

Then their love to the Bible ! They were called Bible 
bigots, and Bible moths. A great many, I think, in the 
present generation, are not at all likely to get that name, 
unless it be through their fathers. Bible moths I They had 
God's word in their hearts. It was Spirit and Life to them. 
Thus, with hearts full of love to God, and armed with God's 
Word, they went their way rejoicing. 

Then look at their holiness 1 It was not a creed, it was a 
Ufe — a blessed experience. They avoided that which was 
evil, and they clave to that which was good. They were 
called the Holy Club, but when you asked them what their 
work was their answer was ready — " Our work is not to build 
Churches and Chapels, or to do this or that wonderful thing, 
— our work is to spread Scriptural holiness throughout the 
land." 

There was no sanction for Sin in the Methodist Class-room. 
No league with the Devil was proclaimed from the Methodist 
pulpit. When you met with a Methodist you met with one 
who hated sin, as he loved his Saviour. 

Then look at their zeal ! It did not evaporate in songs. 
It took hold of them — it lifted them up — it constrained them. 
Was there work to do ? They cheerfully did it. Was there 
a journey to be performed ? They cheerfully performed it. 
Was there anything in which they could glorify God ? They 
rejoiced in the opportunity. As they went about you might 
hear them humming to themselves ** A charge to keep I have, 
a God to glorify," and they worked so hard that people did 
not understand them, and said they expected to win Heaven 
by their works. 

The sketch would not be compatible if I were to omit their 
happiness. Whenever you met with one of our fore- 
fathers, you met with a man who was a living answer and 
refutation of the Hbel that Religion makes people melancholy. 
It did not make our fathers melancholy. If I might divide 
the army of the living God into legions, I should say the 
Methodist legion was the singing legion. Charles Wesley 
wrote, it is said, six thousand hynms. John Wesley, moving 
from one end of the land to the other, caught, with his quick 
deHcate ear, a befitting tune, and noted it in a moment, and 
either he .himself would compose, or he would get his brother 
to compose, suitable words for it If it was said to him — 
** But, Mr. Wesley, this is not a hymn tune," he used to say, 
** I don't care about that. Why should the Devil have all 
the best tunes ? " And so when he had finished his 
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sermon to a society, he would set to work, aud teaoh them 
a new tune, and they would teach their friends, and this 
was one oi the secrets of the rapturous roll round of 
the Hosanna. 

They had come to the right source of happiness — the 
Bible. The Bible is the very fountain of joy for a poor, over- 
burdened world. Why was the Bible written ? St. John^s 
answer to that is *' these things write we unto you that your 
joy may be full." 

When our forefathers came into God's house they spent a 
good deal of time in singing, and they were not afraid of 
** repeats.'' If I might venture a remark in the presence of 
musical hearers, I would say classical music doesn't suit a 
warm heart. You are through and out of it before you are 
well in it. I say, with deliberation, that one of the greatest 
binding forces with our Methodist fathers was the influence 
of the good old Methodist tunes, such as you have sung 
to-night. How they sang ! What a volume of sound could 
be heard from a Methodist Chapel. 

When they erected places of worship they did not erect 
splendid tombs. They erected bright and happy homes, and 
filled them — and when they were there, you hardly ever knew 
when they would get out again. Tou could hear them in 
many a lane and across many a field singing, sometimes in 
twos and threes, and sometimes alone. 

** My God, I am tbioe I 
What a comfort Di? ine, 
What a bleaaing to know that my Jeaas is mine. 

In the Heavenly Lamb, 

Thrioe happy I am, 

And my heart it doth danoe at the aoand of Hia Name." 

That is the style in which our Methodist fathers lived. If 
there is an old Methodist here he will say the picture is 
true, though perhaps somewhat feeble and incomplete. 
Look at their faith, their love, their zeal, their happiness, 
and then tell me do you wonder that God used them for His 
Glory ? They were few in number. They were poor— many 
of them were unlearned, but God's strength was made perfect 
in their weakness, and labouring on at God's command they 
have called into existence, as a result of their glorious labours, 
the largest Protestant Church in the world. 

And do you doubt, can you doubt that God was with our 
fathers 9 Listen to their own testimony. Bead their own 
books, aud always, and everywhere you will meet the decla- 
ration, " the best of all is, — God is with us." Yes ; he was 
with them in life, strengthening, girding, fortifying, and de- 
livering them, and He was with them in death, bearing them 
up and making them more than Conquerors. '' Ah 1 " 
said an old doctor, down this very road, to Adam Clarke, 
when the Cholera was raging in the neighbourhood, and he 
had had a number of Methodists under his care, and had 
seen them passing into Eternity, — ^he said, ** Adam, thy 
people die well." Glory be to God, they do die well 1 
When one of them was lying just outside Heaven 
the doctor said, "Father, father, I wonder that you can 
smile I" ** Wonder ! my child," said he, " Oh I I can smile 
at death when Jesus smiles on me." He was with them, was 
He not ? — With them in their labours and in their toils, and 



with them in their sufferings aud their weaknesses, and when 
they died He took them to dwell with Him in Heaven. He 
was with our fathers. Go back, as many of us have been 
going back to-day, a hundred and fifty yearsago. Look for 
Methodism in Lancashire at that time. No Methodism was 
in existence then in this neighbourhood ; but go back about 
a hundred and forty years ago, and I want this great congre- 
gation to look at it. You might have seen a stone-mason 
coming into the city. I am not sorry that Methodism was 
introduced to this district by a layman. He has had a long 
walk, but he announces that he will preach at the Market 
Cross. I don't know where that is, but some of you may. 
John Nelson, for that was his name, went and stood up at 
the Market Cross to preach single-handed, though it is true, 
some have gone with him to help him to sing. That is the 
unfurling of the Methodist banner in Lancashire and in 
Manchester. They sing tunes that we should call old, 
and they sing hymns well known to some of as, 
and Nelson preaches with a surging crowd around 
him. Stones are thrown, and one of the stones stmok 
him in the forehead, and the only comment he makes 
upon the circumstance is " they listened more readily when 
they saw the blood on my face." He didn't go blobberingor 
caUing for the police. As he stood there with blood trickling 
down his face, he told them of the blood of Christ that 
deanseth firom all sin. Three long years have passed, and 
he is tempted to say " I have preached in vain.'* Ah 1 no,— 
the word had sunk into some young hearts. There is a letter 
written by John Bennett, written to Mr. Wesley, to tell him 
that some young men who had heard John Nelson preach had 
been meeting together, anxious about their souls, formed a 
little Society, had taken a Uttle room and written to Mr. 
Charles to ask Mr. John to own them as brethren. One 
would have liked to have seen their names. Just look 
at those half-a-dozen young men in Laneashire and 
what they have done 1 A hundred and forty years 
ago, crowded in a little room, as Mr. TindaU told yon 
on Sunday, and now, to-day, what have you ? We have,— 
looking further than Lancashire, looking in fact at the whole 
Methodist Church — we have thirty-four thousand ministers, 
eighty-five thousand local preachers, five million ohorch 
members, and twenty-five million adherents. 

More and more it spreads and grows, 

Efer mighty to preTail ; 
SiD*8 stronghold it now o*erthrows, 

Shakes the trembling gates of Hell. 

And now I look at the other phase of my text. In the 
second place there is an earnest petition — '' that God would be 
with the children as he was with the fathers.*' The Lord be 
with us as He was with our fathers. Now you have 
seen how He was with the fathers — how He made the little 
one a great nation. Tou will have seen that, and is there one 
of us who can help lifting up his heart and praying that God 
would still be with us. 

But, my brother, take care that you rest on no arm bnt 
the arm of the Almighty. We have many advantages. We 
have the advantages of number, of wealth, of learning, of 
organization, of the sympathy of other Churches, and of the 
co-operation of influences, ^some ^^of them secular, which 
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marvelloaBly Lelp us in our work; but there is a 
voice to-night from Heaven saying unto us ** Without 
Me ye can do nothing.*' No increaBe of learning, 
oi wealth, of numbers, of influence, no perfectness of organ- 
ization will do us any good in the absence o| the Spirit of 
Ood, without whose precious influence no hard heart can 
ever be broken, no soul can ever be saved. '* Lord, be with 
U8 as Thou wast with our fathers.*' That is what we want 
to-night, my brethren. We have a great work to do. 
Methodism has not done its work. Our work, I say, is to 
spread scriptural holiness through the land. We have not 
done that in the cities have we I And we have not done it in 
the villages. I believe that the world needs Methodism 
to-day as much as ever it did. Ood forbid that I should ever 
say one word that would offend a member of another church, 
but I look at some of our neighbouring churches, and I have 
a sense of danger. If you look in one direction, you see 
Popery throwing its withering blight ; and in another you 
find Socinianism sapping the life of the churches, while a 
lK>or world is needing a Saviour. And when I remember 
that the ohorch is the only organization that Ood has called 
into existence, that men may be saved for it and Heaven, I 
say, there is work for Methodism to do. What must we 
do? We must be prepared for the work, and how can 
we be better prepared than by catching the spirit of our 
fathers ? We boast that we are Methodists ; let 
ns take care that we bear the family likeness. 
It is said of Alexander the Oreat, that he had in his army a 
man who was reported as being a coward, — and the story 
runs, that the King went to him and said — ** Is thy name 
Alexander ? ** and upon his replying ** Yes," the King said, 
" thou must either change thy name or thy conduct." So, 
I would whisper to some ** pray change your name or your 
conduct.'* I ask, is there a family likeness in you ? Are you 
remarkable for faith ; for simple, strong faith ? Put the 
question to yourself. Are you remarkable for your love? 
Has the love-feast a greater charm for you than the ball-room, 
or the theatre ? Do you love your Bible ? Which are you 
most anxious about, your newspaper or your Bible ? Do you 
hide it in your heart. Are you mighty in the Scriptures ? 
Are the promises your richest treasure ? Are the precepts 
your constant guide ? Is there a family likeness ? Are you 
remarkable for your zeal ? Are you a volunteer or a pressed 
man? Have you been to your Superintendent, and said 
" Here am I ; send me ; Do you want a Sunday School 
teacher, here am I ; do you want a tract distributor ; do you 
want a worker in the Band of Hope, here am I ? '* Is the zeal 
of Ood*8 house eating you up ? 

** Are yea telliDg all aroand 
What a Savioar yoo have foaod." 

Are you remarkable for your happiness, for your bright face, 
and for your glad heart ? Are you singing as you get up in 
the morning, and singing as you return to rest for the night? 
Do men who come in contact with you take notice than you 
have been with Jesus ? Then I say you have a right to ex- 
pect that God will be with you, as He was with your fathers. 
God delights to be with men. He tells us Himself, that He 
delights to be with the sons of men. Do not force Him away. 
Do you say, how^can you force Him away? By many thmgs, 



by disloyalty. Oh ! take care that your loyalty is strong. 
Let no one persuade you to do dishonour to your Saviour, or 
to forsake your God. You can drive Him away by your 
worldliness. There is our danger. Wealth increases, our 
business expands, then temptations come, and we want to 
copy the example of those around us. Somebody else has a 
big house, and we must have a big house. Some one else 
has a carriage and pair, and now, our one horse won't do, 
and we must have two ; and in many oases it takes all our 
weaUh to supply our own extravagance, and leaves little for 
the world around, or for the church. Take care to avoid 
worldliness, or the love of Ood will not remain in you. Avoid 
the ball-room and the theatre, and avoid the public-house. 
Cling to Christ, love your Bible. These have been given to 
us that our joy may be full, and if our joy be full 
we have not, surely, to go cap-in-haud to the world to enable 
us to eke it out. ** But we must enjoy ourselves," you say. 
Of course, if you have not got the sun, you must have a 
candle ; but those who have the Sun do not need the candle. 
I say, do men take notice that you have been with Jesus ? 
If so, then, to your knees, there is a great work to do. We 
have to win the world for Christ, and, my friends, we have 
the power to do it. Our numbers, our position, and our 
wealth qualify us for the work Ood has for us to do, as 
soon as we are able to do it. Ood has taught us, again 
and again, that we can do no great work without 
His presence. When Abraham was going to an 
unknown country Ood promised to be with him. When 
Moses was about to go to Egypt Ood promised to be with 
him. When he was afraid Ood would withhold Himself, and 
said, '* Unless Thy presence go with us, carry us not up 
hence." God spoke to him aud said, '* Certainly I will be 
with thee " and he went forward. When He sent the 
Apostles into the world, what was His blessed word? ** Lo, 
I am with you alway," My presence shall be your strength, 
and your guide, and your glory. 

Now brethren, when you and I go out into the world, 
having God with us, wo need fear neither man nor devil. 
'* Lord be with us, as Thou wast with our fathers. Leave 
us not, neither forsake us. 

Now brethren, before we part, I want to say a word or two 
to those that are with us, and are not saved. Mine is the 
last appeal that you will hear from this pulpit. Many a time, 
dear brother, thou hast heard the message from this place. 
Many a time thou hast been almost persuaded. This is the 
last time. I ask thee to come to Christ. He is here to-night. 
Oh ! let the last service be a time of saving to thee. It has 
been put off, and put off. Even now, while I speak, let the 
voice go up to Heaven. •* I will arise, and go to my Father." 
All things are now ready, and Ood is waiting to be gracious. 

" Come einner, thoo. 

All tbingfl in Obriet are ready now.** 

Oh 1 come, before I close the book, come before my voice 
is silent, come to Christ to-night that thou mayest attain 
Eternal Life. Is there a wanderer here. Oh I come back. 
You are, perhaps, thinking of the peaceful hours you have 
spent in this sanctuary. I bring thee a message from Ood. 
That message is " return unto Me, and I will return unto 
thee." 2^y christian brethren 1 We go out from this place 
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not again to come back, but oh ! I pray you, always 
to bear in your faithful mind the end, and keep the 
prize in view. We have been gathered here, and 
we shall be scattered, not again to be gathered together until 
the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised. Oh, 
my friends, come to Christ. Uphold the name of Methodist 
and leave it a brighter name for your children. Shall we 
to-night in the presence of each other, and it may be in the 
presence of our Sainted Founder, pledge ourselves to be 
genuine Methodists, men of faith, men of love, men of 
happiness, men who shall make the world better for having 
lived in it, men who always bring the Heaven which they 
enjoy, to the world in which they live ? Then will this night 
be a blessed one for us. '^ The spirit and the Bride cay 
come, and let him that heareth say come, and let him that is 
athirst come, and whosoever will, let him take of the water 
of life freely. 

May the Lord our God be with us, as He was with our 
fathers, and let Him not leave or forsake us for Christ's sake. 
Amen. 



RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 



A LECTURE iBT COUNCILLOR JAMES LITTLE. 
- \ ^ 

IN^e death of Emerson Ameriea has lost her greatest thinker and 
most brilliant literary genins — I call him the Shakespere of 
Am^rioa, as the highest compliment I can pay him. Not that be was 
ever looked upon as a great poet, or that he bad any pretensions to that 
title : bnt, that his writings abonnd with poetic tboaght, and in them 
yon will find all the sabtleties and nice discernment of the seer and the 
poet. He is, indeed, almost nnboanded in his grasp of the capacities 
of man— their longings and anpirations ; their doubts and difiSicalties ; 
their hopes and fears ; their unrest and nnqaenchable desire to solve 
the mysteries of life. His knowledge of ihe working of the homan mind 
is seen by the charming sabtleties and disquisitions by which he enchants 
the reader. His writings all read like trne poetry, so fresh, so genial, so 
racy and yet so minute ; so unconventional and original, so pure and 
unalloyed by personal feeling, you feel as if you were inhaling a breeze 
from the open sea — ^so bracing, so expanding, so exalting and delight- 
ful. Steeped in thought, and wrapped up in his subject, his outer and 
mental vision are cootinually concentrated and rivetted to his subject. 
His is the truest, manliest independence, taking the highest principle 
for his guide — that of faithfully fnlfilliog the mission God sent him to 
do. By speaking what he thinks and feels to be the truth, regardless of 
all consequences, defying all the world of criticism ; such was his faith 
and royal independence. And how nobly has he fulfilled that mission. 
Yet with all his sublime soarings on his ethereal steed, he cherished no 
bitterness towards the meanness and low aims of life of the men of the 
world. 

He had no pretension or claim as being the seer par excellence, and 
all others fools. No ! be was kindly, charitable and forgi? iog, and sorry 
for the frailties of poor humanity, sympathising with, and softening down 
the aoperities of society against transgressors ; above all, he was the 
friend, helper, and inspirer of youth, proud to discern the sparkle of 
genius in any young aspirant to fame, and ever ready to encourage, 
assist and cheer them on, placing before them the most exalting motives, 
and the highest ideal of an ennobling and dignified character. 

Emerson was born in 1808, was the son of a Unitarian minister of 
Boston, America, and, when about seventeen years of age, graduated at 
Harvard University. Having turned bis attention to theology, he was 
ordained minister of one of the congregations of his native city ; but 
embracing soon after some peculiar views in regard to the forms of 
worship, he abandoned his profession, and retiring to the quiet village of 
Concord, after the manner of an Arabian prophet, gave himself up to 
thinking, preparatory to his appearance as a revelator. 

Of the boy Emerson we know next to nothing ; no doubt he was like 
all other boys of the same cast of mind, much given to solitude and 
retirement, and as he himself describes " a moody child and wildly 
wise," silent among men, but grandiloquent in bis conversations with 
nnture. Taking long walks in the woods and fields and hills and dales 
of hii native state, diligent in his study of books, and keenly observant 



of the bo»i:itied of tlie authors he read, appareatlv m'lch interested and 
delighted with their quaint sayings and worldly wisdom. He has called 
many of the best thoughts from the books of the old aathors, and givea 
them new life and currency ; not only doing tardy justice to the geoias 
of the past, bat doing noble service to the present and future ages, by 
embalming such imperishable thoughts in language at once eloqaeot, 
cbante and classic. 

He must have been a very industrious student, for his reading seems 
multifarious and exact; he seems to have been acquainted with all 
languages, sciences, and philosophy, and ever and anon connecting the 
profound discoveries of the learned, and the grand inventions of the 
pfiHt, with the practical lessons of every-day life. He might have said 
'* all knowledge is mine, and mine is everybody's," he did not bottle ap 
his light and place it under a bushel ; he was not afraid of exhaostiog 
the sources of nature and drinking the streams dry I 17o, he woald 
Hay — behold the millions of beings rushing into life with exuberant 
energies, and every one of them with a new mission to the world; 
millions of themes remain unsung, all of them in their tarn waiting for 
some fine-ear*d poet who will one day give them voice and wing to 
harmonise with the choruses of mankind ; such was his faith and 
assurance, and in that faith and hope he lived, worked, and died. The 
steadiness of such trust made his life serene and his work sweet, 
throughout a long, happy, and eventful life. 

He was an accomplished and polished scholar, cherishing a deep 
reverence for the ancients, but never yielding any slavish submission to 
their opinions ; grateful for what they taught him and the pleasure they 
gave him, but there he stopped. His was not the mind to be absorbed 
and made a satellite of. No ! he must, after looking through their ejes 
UAe his own, and give the verdict he arrives at regardless of all men. 
Still, I could easily fancy that he was deeply in love with Plato and old 
Socrates, whose writings be must have profited largely by, although I 
think he has exhausted them both and is thereby a greater and fuller 
man. 

1 have never read any author more snggestive than Emerson ; he is 
constantly appealing to your own consciousness with suoh earnestness 
and complacency that you are bound to think ont what fae is Baying. 
His thoughts are strings of pearls, worked into all shapes and forms, fit 
to adorn the greatest beauty. Tet, when he was reading those matchless 
orations, he seemed as calm and cold as an icicle. Wbon I have been 
reading him I have wondered at the warm, genial, noble and even 
tender thoughts and sentiments he uttered. His writings had the 
effect of rivetting my attention ; I felt touched, as it were, by a quick* 
ning spirit, and spell-bound as if in a trance. 

His keen discernment discovers the most subtle distinctions in all 
relations of life. Many things which the intelligent reader has seen time 
after time comes up in his writings clothed in beauty and attraction, so 
as to give them quite a new and original meaning never before perceived, 
and which would never have been seen by ordinary observers. His mind 
is versatile; all -comprehending, almost approaching the illimitable. 
Nothing comes amiss. Science, philosophy, history, biography, the 
birds of the air, the fishes of the sea, the beasts of the field, and even 
the tiny insects are called into service by his active mind and facile pee 
to enrich and embellish his subject. Every department of nature and 
art is ransacked and turned to use, with such beauty and unity of purpose, 
as to make truly '* a feast of reason and flow of soul.*' The traits of 
character and the moods of mind he depicts with equal ease and facility. 
The wisdom of the sage, the bravery of the hero, the fine sensibilities of 
the woman, the innocent prattle of the helpless infant come alike ready 
to his keen discernment. His intellect never seems to jade, so his 
thoughts cost him no trouble or effort. His mind is Uke a perennial 
spring. 

Emerson, of all men, saw for himself and put his own oonstrnetion on 
men and things ; he utilised all departments of nature, and to him all 
was beautiful, just because *'Qod made nothing in vain." He, with the 
insight of a Shakespere could discern the jewel in the eye of the toad; 
even a corpse had a sublime beauty to him, and all through the whole 
realms of nature and space, he leads the reader on and on as if to the 
march of enchanting music, until we are carried out of ihe meanness of 
conventional life and manners into a sort of spuritual paradise. Thos, 
his writings are exhilirating and liberating to one's spirit, so that all 
earthly grossness is for the time sunk in the past with ecstaoy of present 
enjoyment. 

William Cobbeit tells us that when he was asked by a yonng man what 
books he should read, that his answer was : ** Bead all the t>ooks that I 
have written, and you will need no more to make you a man of superlative 
knowledge and understanding.*' That I call egotism with a vengeance. 
Emerson said of a disciple of Plato, ** That he could part with all the 
books in the world but his, for they contained all knowledge." Such is 
my high opinion of Emerson, that I could, with a few grand excep- 
tions, part with all my books, but his — books of travel, history, bio- 
graphy, poetry, philosophy and the sciences, must always be except- 
ional, as necessary departments of study and investigation ; bnt apart 
from those studies we feel when reading Emerson, that here is a man. 
who can tell us all we ever did, said, thought or wished, so thoroughly 
does he anticipate the working of the minds of men in all its phases. 

Emerson's grand idea is to cultivate the individual man, and thereby 
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maltiply his power and not merely to be a dnplioate of others. He 
maintaina that every man baa a apeoial mission and originality given 
him to proclaim to the world, and that be is always strong in that 
whieh is his own and God-given. '* The man who travels in old rnts 
makes the road worse, bat be who can strike oat into new paths is a 
benefactor to his kind." 

It is not for every man to be an inventor or a great discoverer, bat yet 
the man who does bis beat to discover and develope his powf rs, will 
always act different from other men, and add a new power to the world, 
be it ever so little. ** Act well yoar part, there all the hooour lies." If 
every man was working ont his own original ideas, what an irapetafl 
woald be given to progress ; instead of that, we are like so many parrots 
in speech, and apos in conduct. That should not be, the greatness of 
a man consists in his individaality of character, and sterl ng honesty to 
his own deepest convictions. 

To be a seer and revealer is Emerson's mission, and really and traly 
he seems to miss notning that can be seen, ani bis language is 
always eqaal to his vision, never monotoooas, but racy and 
varied, keeping the mind of the reader always on the stretch, 
and stimalating his imagination so as to reach into far 
higher spheres of thought, and realms of pare delight, than he had 
hitherto attained. Thas we are indebted to onr author, for expanding 
and liberating our spirits, and multiplying onr enjoyments immeasur- 
ably. His writings abound with sound philosophy,and yet areas practical 
almost as Franklin or Adam Smith. For instance, his orations entitled 
" Compensation,*' •* Self Reliance," and " Emancipation," abound with 
practical suggestions, sterling patriotism, withering satire, declamation 
and sterti rebuke. No trait of real heroism escapes him. Noble and manly 
is his denunciation of slavery. How he barrows the feelings by his 
exposition of the horrid cruelties of that devilish traffic. That oration 
of bis help<>d on the abolition of slavery quite as much as *' Uncle Tom's 
Cabin." Though truly Mrs. Ward Be'echer Stowe did noble service for 
her country and humanity. 

I have been a student of Emerson's writings for upwards of thirty 
years. I have read everything that he has given to the world, excfpt 
some of his very latest productions, and a small volume of poems which 
I have not read throughout. But those I have read contain real gems of 
thought and expression. As, for instance, when he eaya — 

*' The rounded world is fair to see 
Nine times folded in mystery ; 
Though baffled seer cannot impart 
The secrets of its throbbing heart. 
Beat thine with nature's throbbing breast, 
And all is clear from east to west ; 
Spirit that dwells each form within 
Beckons to spirit of its kin ; 
Self kindled every atom glows 
And points the future which it owes." 

I have been much delighted and instructed by his worldly wisdom, 
poetic beauty, and spiritual enthusiasm ; and having enjoyed such 
profit and pleasure, I wish others to enter into the elysian fields with 
me, there to get a draught of the elixir of life that will delight their 
hearts. I will now give you a few choice extracts from his writings, 
with passing remarks of my own. 

In 1837 he delivered his first oration in America, entitled ** Man 
Thinking." and created quite a pensation in the literary world ; at the 
very ontset he exhibited his self-reliance and firm hope and trust that a 
new era of active mental work was about to dawn on the American 
scholar, feeling assurfd that the time had come when they must no 
longer deperd on the teachings of other lands, but that the ^laggard 
intellect of this continent h« said, " will look from under its iron lids 
and fill the postponed expestation of the world with eometiiing better 
than mechanical skill. Our day of dependence, our long apprenticeship 
to the learning of other lands draws to a close ; millions around us who 
are ruobing into life cannot always be fed on the sere remains of foreign 
harvests : events, actions, antie that must be sung, that will sing them- 
selves" Such is his hope and confidence, and in my opinion he has 
done mnch to realize it himself. 

Man, he says is not to be overpowered by bis work, he is to be really 
man thinking at all work ; man, is not a farmer, a professor, or engineer, 
but he is all: man is priest and scholar, statesman, producer and 
soldier. 

In this view of man, as man thinking, the whole theory of his office is 
contained. ** Man — nature belecta with all her placid, all her monitory 
pictures ; man — the past instructs ; man — the future invites." 

Is not indeed every man a student? Do noh all things exist for the 
student's behoof? Finally, is not the true sohoUr the onlv true 
master ? The first in time and the first in importance of the influences 
upon the mind of the scholar is that of nature. Every day the sun ; and 
after ennset night and her stars ; ever the winds blow ; ever the grass 
grows. Every day men and women conversing, beholding and beholden. 
'The scholar must needs stand wistful and admiring the grand spectacle, 
his Whole nature quivering in unison and harmony with the scene ; he 
shall see that nature is the opposite of the soul, answering part for part ; 



>t8 beauty is the beauty of his own mind ; its laws are the laws of bis 
own mind. Nature then becomes to him the measure of his; so much 
of nature as he is ignorant of, so much of his own mind does he not 
yet possess. 

Next to the etudy of nature is the importance of books, as giving the 
minds and influence of the past. The theory of books, he says, is noble ; 
the scholar of the past age rect- ived unto him the wo^ld around, brooded 
thereon, gave it the new arrangement of his own mind, and uttered it 
again. It came unto him life, it went out from him trutb ; it came to 
him short-lived action, it went oat from him immortal thoughts ; it 
came to him busineaa, it went from him poetry ; it was dead f>ict, now it 
is quick thought; it can stand, it can go, it now flies, it now endure*, 
it now inspires precisely iu propoition to the depth ot mind from 
which it issued ; so much does it soar, so much does it sing. 

He then goes on to shew the abuse and right use of books. 

When men become book-worms they lose all individaality, and become 
the parrota of others* thinking; even the absolute worship of men of 
genius is iojiirious to a certain extent. Biography, history, and the 
sciences must be learned from books, but the use of all others should be 
to stimuluteand inspire. Books are the beat of things when well used ; 
abused, he says, about the worst. I had rather never see a book than be 
warped by its attractions clean out of my orbit, and be made a satellite 
of, instead of a system. The one thing in the world of value is the 
active soul ; the soul free, sovereign, active. Books are for the idle 
times ; when we can read God directly, the hour is too precious to be 
wasted by other men's transcripts of their reading ; but, when the inter- 
vals come, as come they must ; when the sun is hid, and the stars with- 
draw their shining, we repair to the lamps which were kindled by their 
ray, to guide our steps to the East again where the dawn is. 

We hear that we may speak. The Arabian proverb says, *• A fig tree, 
looking on a fig tree, beoometh fruitful." Withal, he continues, I would 
not underrate the book, for we all know that, as the human body can be 
nourished on any food, though it were boiled grass or the broth of shoes, 
so the human mind can be fed by any knowledge, and great and good 
men have existed who have derived their information from the priLted 
page. I only say that it needs a strong head to bear that diet. 

He illnstrutes his point by saying '* That he who mast bring home the 
wealth of the Indies must carry out the wealth of the Indies." Colleges, 
he likewise oheerves, only hiehly help and serve us when they are used 
not to drill, but to create. Wuen they gither from far every ray of 
genius to their ho-pitable halls, and by their coucetitrated fires set the 
hearts of their youih on flame. Above all, he speaks much of knowing 
life from practical experience, and intimate contact with persons and 
things. It is pearls and rubies to his discourse. Drudgery, calamity, 
exasperation, want, are instructors in eloquence and wisdom. 

** Tho* losses and crosses are lessons right severe, 
Ther's wit there, yeil get there, yeil get nae ither where." 

After large experience, active thought, and a stirrirg life, there is 
creative reading as well as creative writing ; when the mind is braced by 
labour and invention, the pa;;e of whatever book we read becomes lumi- 
nous with manifold illustration. So much only of life as I know by expe- 
rience, so much of the wilderness have I vsLquished and planted, or so 
far have I extended my being, — my dominion. Success treads on every 
ripht step, truft your instincts and carry out your deepest convictions ; 
never mind consistency, only be true to your honest and deepest thoughts 
— all will be well. As the \»orld was plastic and fluid iu the hands of 
God, so it is ever to so much of His attributes as we bring to it ; to 
ignorance and sin it is flint: the great man makes the great thing. 
•» Wherever Macdonald sits, there iu the head of the table. ' To be an 
individual is to be a man, but to be counted by the herd or by the mass 
is only humiliation ; a man rightly viewed comprehendoth the natures of 
all men. It is one light which beams from a thousand stars, it is one 
soul which animates all men ; unseal those etolid e5es and look out into 
the ever-expanding universe, do not fear you ^^ill outsee nature and God, 
and drink truth dry : I embrace the common, I explore and sit at the 
feet of the familiar and low. Give me insight into to-day, and you may 
have the antique and future worlds ; give me health and a day, and I 
will make the pomp of emperors ridiculous: such was his noble enthu- 
siasm and genuine aspirations at the very outset of Lis literary career. 
Then we get a ghmpse of the mild beauty and childlike simplicity of his 
nature by the following questions : — 

What would we really know the meaning of? The meal in the firkin ; 
the milk in the pan ; the bjil'.ad in the street ; the news of the boat ; 
the glance of the eye ; the form and gait of the body ! Shew me the 
ultimate reason of these matters, hhew me the sublime presence of the 
highest ppiritual cause, lurking, as it always does lurk, in these subjects 
and extremes of natare. There is no puzzle, there is no trifle, but one 
design unites and animates the farthest pinnacles and the lowest trench. 
Behold their infinite relationships, so like, so unlike. Many, yet one ; 
I would study, I would know, I would admire for ever. 

These works of thought have been the entertainment of the human 
spirit in all ages. When man arrives at the perceptioa of the grandeur 
of moral rectitude ; when he can say I love the right ; truth is beautiful 
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within and without for erennore ; Tirtne, I am thine, ia?e me, oae me — 
thee will I serTe day and night, in great and in amall. That I may be 
not virtuoust bat virtue ; then ia the end of all creation anawered, and 
Qod well pleaaed. He who doee a good deed ii inatantly ennobled him- 
self. He who doea a mean deed if, by the aotion itaelf, contraoted. He 
who puts off imparity thereby putt on parity. If a man is at heart jatt, 
then is he in ao far Qod. The safety of Qod, the majesty of Qod, the 
immortality of Qod do enter into that man with jastiee. Gharaoier is 
always known. Thefts never eorioh, alms never impoverish. Marder 
will speak oat of stone walls. Bat speak the tratb, and all natare and 
all spirits help yoa with anexpeeted fartberance. See how it affects oar 
whole relationships and affections ; as we are so we associate, tbe good 
by affinity with the good, the vile by affinity with the Tile. Whilst a 
man seeks good ends he is strong by the whole strength of nature. A 
great seal will be strong to live, as well as strong to think. Let the 
grandeur of juttice shine in hisi Aff«irs I Let the beauty of affection 
cheer his lowly roof. Those far from fame who act and dwell with him 
will feel the force of his constitution in the doings of tbe day ; he will 
find that there is no beautifier of complexion or form or behaviour like 
the will and the wish to scatter joy, and not pain, around us. I hear, 
therefore, with pleasure whatever it beginning to be said of the true dig- 
nity and necessity of labour to every citizen. Work is worthip, and the 
true medicine for all lib. If all men would work how beautiful this 
world would become ; the curse that rests on man would soon disappear 
or become almost invisible and unfelt. Work brightens the countenance 
and cheers the heart, and warms the affections and sustains the life of 
aU." 

It is quite refreshing to see the interest he takes in work and workers 
of all sorts, not forgetting tbe literary slave and the neglected poet. He 
tells them that they must expect little from the world but neglect ; that 
their zeal and entbusiasm must be their bread and their dothea, and 
their muse will be their comforter and intpirer ! And when sorely 
troubled and cast down, she will hover round him and sing out ** up, 
again, old heart, there is luck yet for all justice," and tbe true romance, 
which the world exists to realise, will be the transformation of genius 
into practical power ! 

In his address to the senior students of Oambridge College, United 
States, he gave some excellent advice. He admonished them to go alone, 
to refuse the good models, even tbote the most sacred in the imagination 
of men, and dare to love Qod wit boat mediation or veil. Qreat and good 
men will be held up for emulation : thank Qod for these good men, but 
say — I also am a man I Imitation cannot go above its model ; cast be- 
hind you all conformity, and acquaint men at first hand with deity ; be 
to them a man, and live with the privilege of the immeasurable mind, 
not to be too anxious to visit periodically all tbe families in your parish, 
and when you meet these men or women, be to them a divine man ; be 
to them thought and action — ^virtue ; let their timid aspirations find in 
you a friend; let their trampled instincts be genially tempted out in 
your atmosphere ; let their doubts know that you have doubted, and their 
wonder feel that you have wondered. By so trusting your own soul you 
shall g^in a greater confidence io other men. 

I like bis remarks on solitude : ** To go into solitude a man needs to 
retire as mach from his chamber as from society ; I am not solitary 
whilst I read and write, though nobody is with me ; but if a man would 
be alone, let him look at the stsrs ; the rays that eome from those 
heavenly worlds will separate between him and vulgar things ; one might 
think the atmosphere was made transparent with this design, togive man 
in the heavenly bodies the perpetual presence of the sublime. Seen in 
the streets of cities how great they are I If the stars should appear one 
night in a thousand years, how would men believe and adore, and pre- 
serve for many generations the remembrance of the city of Qod which 
had been shewn 1 But every night come out these preachers of beauty, 
and light the universe with their admonishing smile." One more sen- 
tence from his oration on nature : ** The health of the eye seems to de- 
mand a horizon : we are never tired so long as we can see far enough ; 
but in other hours nature satisfies the soul, purely by her loveliness, 
and without any mixtute of corporeal benefit." 

** I have seen the spectacle of morning from the hill top over against 
my house from daybreak to sunrise with emotions whioh an angel might 
share ; the long slender bars of cloud float like fishes in the sea of 
erimson light from the earth as a shore ; I look into that silent sea, I 
seem to partake its rapid transformations, the active enchantment 
reaches my dust and I dilate and conspire with the morning wind. 
How does nature deify us with a few and cheap elements ! The dawn 
is my Assyria : the sunset and moonrise my Paphos, and unimaginable 
reals of farie. Broad noon shall be my England of the aensea and the 
understanding, the night shall be my Qermany of mystic philosophy and 
dreams.*' He well knew how to give a handsome compliment as the 
following will shew, and pleased I am to say it ; it was said of Mr. 
Alexander Ireland when he met him at Liverpool, on his arrival in 
England : He said that "his heart seemed to dwell in a pot of honey 
whioh lubricated all his thoughts with rich jets of mead.*' Mr. Ireland 
has lately published a very interesting memoir of Emerson, which I 
have very great pleasure in commending to be read by all hia admirers. 

Emerson writes with all the charm and freshness of a prophet, at the 
■ame time quite dear of egotism ; I think he ia oonsciooa of saying wha^ 



will and must be listened to, but his patienee ii imperCnrhaUe sad 
betrays no signs of uneaaineaa at seeming neglect. Hs for a long tins 
made few disciples, although he haa been the favourite of young stadsuti 
much more than our own Garlyle. There is a harshness about Gsrlyle 
that almost frightens the young, yet his eeaay on Bums shows hit grtst 
heart. In Emerson all is sweetness, polish, beauty, and gentlsnstt; 
the simplicity of a child with the mind of a giant. 

Emerson has often been called the American Oarlyle, hut there it no 
resemblance in the two men. Only as being alike stoical and indiffeisnt 
to praise or censure. Neglect, contumely, or notoriety, they despiisd ; 
ever working out their own views and opinions, regaidleaa of publitbcn 
or critics. There is no similarity in their style or eompoaitton or mods 
of expression ; the one rugged, turbid, austere, and dciflant, glorying in 
his strength ; while the other is mild, gentle, and eompoMd in his pio- 
found depths and silent, but majesiio power : both were great origiiislB, 
and f ally appreciated each other. The author of " Sartor Beaartoi " 
could never have written the "Over Soul," or ** Man Thinking;** sor 
could Emerson ever have written the ** French Bevolation ; '* or dnd^ 
dated the letters and speeches of Oliver Cromwell, or Fred«riek the Grest. 

Between the ragged, turbulent spirit of the grsat Sootaman, and tbt 
mild polish and the serene ealm of the American, there was as grsst s 
difference as between the mountain cataract and the plaeld lake. Tht 
one impetuous and raging on the strong billows ; the other ealm, silsnt 
and genial as the dews of spring. That they were grsat admirsrs of taefa 
other's genius is most true, and all the more so becanse ibsy wars lo 
unlike. Emerson paid the highest eompliment to Garlyle 1^ erosnag 
the Atlantic to see him, and when he was only a young man, and vbta 
Oarlyle had not reached the zenith of bis fame. I think he made thret 
visits to Europe, and Carlyle was his fast and warm friend to the h«t. 

Carlyle*s genius was erratic and revolutionary ; he waa quite at boon 
with characters like Cromwell, Napoleon, and the turbulent apirits of tbt 
** French Revolution" (by the way a most wonderful book). No;— 
Emerson*B was a mild, silent and hopeful strength, sablime in its pro- 
found depths as the silent unfathomable sea ; while Carlyle waa canttn. 
kerous, disdainful, defiant and dogmatical about the disjointed ststs of 
society, and the purblind apathy of the people he aaw aroand him. 

Carlyle was a battering ram, breaking down the false, the antiqasttd 
and outworn. Emerson was the artist in search of the beantifol, tht 
good and the true. Of the two the Scotaman waa the stronger man, bot 
the other with his serene mildness and equanimity of temper had t 
subtle strength like the breath of summer, whioh changes the face of tbt 
whole world. His was the more lovable and beautiful aouL Bach hii 
done noble service, and left an imperishable name, while their great wii- 
dom and profound teaching will permeate society for unknown agsi. 

In analysing the character of Emerson, I would say that he wasaboft 
one-half poet ; his other parts being made up of seer, philoeopher, sotiil 
reformer, and independent thinker. The aubjeeta of bis various dit- 
courses were quaint in their titles, and comprehensive in their applitt- 
tion. For instance, one is called ** Man Thinking," " Self Belisnet," 
** Experience,'* *< The Conduct of Life,*' **The Uses of Qreat Jim.' 
«• The Poet ; ** and a course of lectures delivered in Manoheater, esUtd 
** Bepresentative Men,'* on Cromwell, Napoleon, Shakeapeace, ICltos, 
Qoethe, Bousseau, Montague, Byron, Burns, and others, which etn 
deservedly much praised by the public. He has a wonderful insiffat 
into all the relationships of life. Nothing in the field of human ezpcn- 
enoe or in the scenes of nature and art is beneath hia notice. Ht ii 
for ever uniting, combining, and harmonising the near, the distant, tbt 
high, the low, the great and the insignificant, untU you leel that all ii 
the production of one grand and mighty spirit whoe divine attribotti 
permeates the whole creation. He doea not write for the vulgar crovd ; 
so, therefore, his writings were for m«ny yeara a sealed book to the mol- 
titude ; He had to wait his time, but he haa steadily made his wey with 
the reading and thinking of the community, so as to be prized man 
than any author America has produced. 
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"TvR. BREWSTER (for many years one of the 
^ leading Physiciajis in Paris) writes: " I have 
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The committee has now been formed for raising the 
fund to build and endow a church for the English con- 
gregation in Berlin. It consists of her Majesty's Ambas- 
sador, Lord Ampthill, Baron Bleichroder, Sir Philip Owen, 
Count Seckendorff, for the Crown Princess, the English 
clergyman, Mr. Earle, and his churchwardens, Messrs. 
Gill and Green. The Crown Princess hopes the scheme 
will also find support in her native country. 

The negotiations between the Vatican and the German 
Government seem to make little progress. The Standard 
correspondent at Berlin says that, probably, little will be 
done till the new elections, which, it is thought, will re- 
sult in a Conservative-Liberal majority, thus enabling 
Prince Bismarck to dispense with the Ultramontane vote, 
or, at any rate, liberating the Government from " its pre- 
sent too great dependence on the Centre." 

The report that the ** Salvation Army " meetings at 
Neuch&tel have been prohibited is contradicted. The 
police there requested «* Captain '* Beckett to discontinue 
his evening services for a few days, until the public ex- 
citement had somewhat abated ; but the daily services are 
going on as usual. There are only six English officers of 
the •* Array " at present in Switzerland — three at Geneva 
and three at Neuch&tel. Their converts, at both places, 
number about 350. They have not gone to Berne, hav- 
ing, at present, no intention of invading German Switzer- 
land. 



Miss Booth and her companion. Miss Charlesworth, 
have now been expelled from the canton of Geneva; Miss 
Booth, for not producing an account of a collection made 
at a Salvation meeting in December last, and Miss 
Charlesworth because she was not furnished with the 
written consent of her parents to reside in the canton, and 
because, after being examined for three hours on Saturday 
in camera, she objected on conscientious grounds to under- 



go a second examination on Sunday. The Times corre- 
spondent, after pointing out how abhorrent the proceedings 
of the Salvationists are to Geneva ideas of propriety, gives 
specimens of the attacks of the local press, which charges 
them one day with obtaining recruits by bribery, another 
with making them pay for their conversion. 

Appeals for redress have been lodged with the consuls 
of France, Belgium, and Germany by citizens of those 
States who had been maltreated during the disturbances. 
Two French gentlemen who were stoned, said that several 
gendarmes who were at hand made no effort to protect 
them. An English midshipman, whose uniform was taken 
for that of the " Army,*' was attacked, but fought himself 
clear. 



The Daily Chronicle states that on Thursday the Rev. 
R. Loveridge, vicar of St. Philip's, Mount-street, Bethnal 
Green, invited the local branches of the ** Skeleton Army" 
to attend his church, in order that he might ** reason with 
them before God." About six hundred accordingly at- 
tended with their band and flag. Their conduct during 
the service was very orderly, and they listenedwith great 
attention to the expostulations of the rev. gentleman, who 
assured them that the result of his investigations had been 
to disprove the statement that the ** Salvationists " were 
underselling them in the labour market. Indeed, Mr. 
Booth's movement was entitled to some respect, for it has 
found work for hundreds of men and women. The service 
over, the "Skeletons" retired without disorder. It is 
stated that one detachment has already disbanded itself 
and handed over its colours, helmels, and ** arms" to the 
vicar. Other companies have intimated their willingness 
to follow the same example. 



The Roman Catholic Bishop of Salford stands rebuked. 
In a Lenten pastoral he declares that ** the doctrines of 
Socialism are the outcome of Satan's teaching." ** Social- 
ism," he has since been informed, ** is a particular system 
of political philosophy, expounded and illustrated by many 
able men, and deserving fair treatment and careful consi- 
deration, like any other." It is said the Bishop smiled 
at the little lecture, and observed, ** Ex fructibus eorum 
cognoscetis eos, fili mi." — St. James's Gazette. 

Cardinal McCabe, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dub- 
lin and Primate of Ireland, died last Tuesday at Rome. 
He was consecrated auxiliary Bishop in 1877, and in 
April, 1879, he was nominated to the Archiepiscopal see ; 
and in 1882 he entered the Sacred College. The fearless 
manner in which the deceased Cardinal had devoted him- 
self to the arduous task ol the pacification of Ireland will 
be fresh in the recollection of all. 
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SERMON. 

♦ 

EASTER JOT AND PEACE." 



By the Rev. James Maoki£, M.A., at the Scotch Natiorml 
Church, RusltolfM Bead, Manchester, March 26th, 1883. 



♦• Tben t)ie snme day at eveniDg, being the flrat dny of the week, 
when the doors were sbot where the diacipleii were asaenibled for fear of 
tbe JewB, eame Jeans and ftt^od in the midst, aud saith nntotbem. Peace 
be noto yon. And when he had so said, he shewed anto them bis hands 
and his side. Tben were tbe disciples glad, when they saw the Lord. 
Then said Jesus to them again, Peace be unto yon : a** mv Fithfr hath 
tent me, even so send I you. And when he had said this, he breathed 
on them, and saith unto them, Receive ye tbe H .ly Ghost: Whofe soever 
sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them ; and who^e soever fiins ye 
retain, they are retained.~St. John zz., 19-23. 



SITUATED, as we are in this city, it is difficult to keep the 
thoughts altogether disentangled from what surrounds 
us on every hand. Nor is it imperative to do so except where 
these surroundings are inherently evil, or inevitably lead to 
something essentially sinful. Now, surroundings regulated 
by the leading facts of the life of our Lord, taken in succession, 
cannot be considered as inherently evil in themselves nor as 
inevitably tending to something essentially sinful; for the 
whole of Christianity restb upon them, and the whole question 
as regards this matter, is one as to when and how these facts 
are to be reviewed and reflected on. Wo yield to none in our 
estimate of the facts themselves which are dwelt on, though 
the church to which we more especially belong does not fix, 
by formal authority, the times and the seasons when all shall 
consider these facts, but is more flexible, leaving these open 
to be determined by individual and sessional judgment, ac- 
cording to personal and congregational convenience and 
wishes. Other principles and practices may be associated 
with a fixed and formal system of reviewing the facts of 
ChrisVs life, which are more objectionable than this system in 
itself, and may reasonably lead to standing apart in a separate 
society, but that is no reason why we should not take advan- 
tage of our liberty in the presence of such a system, and in a 
land where it has the upper hand, to consider for ourselves 
the facts when it suggests them to us. There is nothing, 
therefore, to prevent its being profitable and pleasant for us 
this evening to consider the nature of ** Easter joy and peace ** 
from the passage of scripture before us. 

You will observe how very plain the passage is — how very 
tame and bald almost it appears. The statement is sitaple, 
but not unimpressive. It is sublime in its very simplicity. 
There is no effort at description. There is no attempt to 
make an impression on the mind by force of language. There 
ig nothing in the mere worcU to strike or startle, or tp call tox 



special attention. Everything is left to the force of the naked 
facts which are stated with extreme quietness of words, bat 
also with extreme clearness. The time was evening— the 
evening of that most glorious day that the world had OTer 
beheld — that same day on which the Redeemer ro-o from tbe 
tomb. We remember, with sorrow, that His dismayed and 
terrified disciples, before His crucifixion — one and all — forsook 
Him and fled. We now find them again, after a brief interval, 
and after four separate appearances of the risen Lord to one 
or another of them, secretly assembled, then* doors shut, for 
fear of the Jews. Only one was absent — Thomas. It is 
obvious that although they had deserted their Lord at the time 
of his greatest need — that although they had left Him in His 
deepest sorrow — that although they had abandoned Him in 
the utmost extremity of His agony and His anguish, and, 
perhaps, had given up all for lost, yet they had not forgotten 
Him — their hearts had not been alienated from Him— no 
enmity had been kindled in ther bosoms against Him. They 
had simply been overcome ; their powers of sympathy had 
been surpassed ; their ability to show their attachment had 
been exceeded ; their faith failed them in the presence of that 
awful death which they could not see beyond. But so soon 
as their fears would allow they meet again to talk with each 
other about the terrible events which had taken place since 
their last interview with their Master before He was seized 
and taken away. It is scarcely probable that all of them 
would witness the scene of the crucifixion, even from afar, or 
in some hidden way, and this circumstance would be sufficient 
to increase the anxiety of some of them to hear the particolars 
of that sad event. How eagerly would such, and all, listen 
to every minute detail, and to every fresh recital, from differ- 
ent points of view, of the awful sufferings of their Master. 
Their consciences must have smitten them — their hearts 
must have misgiven them — when they thought how these 
sufferings had been aggravated by their absence from tbe 
scene — by their want of sympathy with Him, for they had 
shown none in the last great act — ^by their desertion of Him— 
of whom ? — of Him whose countenance had so oft«n beamed 
upon them with tenderness, compassion, and love, and whose 
lips had so often pronounced upon them blessings and peace. 
Besides the rumour had been spreading all the day that the 
Lord had risen indeed, and had been seen alive of some of 
them — of Mary, of the holy women, and of Simon. The 
fourth appearance, on the way to Emmaus, can have given 
no impulse to the holding of this evening meeting; for it was 
to this meeting that it was first reported on the return of the 
two to whom it was vouchsafed. But it would increase the 
wonder and awe with which the meeting had before been 
inspired. The visit of Peter and John to the sepulchre in 
the morning would, no doubt, be retailed with circumstantial 
minuteness at the earliest possible stage of the meeting. The 
account of the empty tomb must have affected every heart 
very deeply, and how anxious would every one be to catch 
every word which would confirm the tidings that the Lord 
had risen indeed ? How strange, in fact, must have been the 
whole state of mind of the ten Apostles as they assembled— 
shall we say in the same upper room in which the last Pass- 
over Supper had been held ? What would hinder it ? on 
the evening of the resurrection day ! The fact of the resur- 
rection had b^ no means been established as yet. It had 
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taken place, it is true ; but the doubting Thomas still so 
discredited the report of it that he sullenly absented himself 
from any meeting to consider the subject. It was still an 
idle report to him; it was out of the question to meet 
to consider it. And others of the Apostles, no doubt, 
would still have very little faith in it : they would not know 
how to regard it. Intense interest in the matter would, 
doubtless, animate those present. Their presence proved the 
absence of indifference. A most painful suspense may have 
distracted the minds of some of them, as if they could not 
tell what to think or to say. It was all so singular, so start- 
ling, so sudden, and so unexpected that the minds of most 
of them must have been very much confused. Then fear 
obviously added to their anxiety : for the doors were shut for 
fear of the Jews. It was a secret meeting then of some sort. 
At least it would appear to have been a private one. The ten 
Apostles were there, and ordinary disciples may have been able 
to find admission, but they had to be on their guard ; danger 
was dreaded ; the doors were shut. The whole city must have 
been greatly excited by what had taken place. The effect on 
the soldiers who kept guard at the tomb, the effect on the 
authorities to whom they reported the circumstances, the 
efforts •to deceive the people, in addition to the effect on the 
disciples, must have convulsed the whole city with wild 
excitement. But who shall describe the state of suppressed 
emotion in that small band on whom the doors were shut for 
fear of the Jews ? And then whilst in this state, without 
the doors being opened, the Lord Himself, appears in the 
midst of them. And not only does He appear amongst them 
but also assures them of His identity — convinces them by incon- 
testable proofs that He is the same gracious and merciful Lord 
with Whom they had lived and associated so long. And 
immediately He pronounced upon them the blessing of peace 
they so much needed. ** Peace be unto you," He said. Oh ! 
the thhll of thankful joy which must have vibrated through 
every heart with electric effects at the sound of these words ! 
How deep, how pure, how peaceful must have been the 
gladness which these words gave to every spirit present ! 
Then were the disciples glad when they saw the Lord — saw 
Him not only with the bodily eye, but also recognised Him 
as their Lord and their God. Then said Jesus unto tbem 
again, *• Peace be unto you ; as the Father hath sent Me, so 
send I you." The fear of the Jews had now disappeared ; 
every doubt as to the resurrection of Jesus has now departed : 
the peace of believing has settled in a moment on every soul : 
the gladness from a risen Saviour's immediate presence 
instantly gilds every countenance. And where there was 
anxiety, there is now adoration ; where there was darkness, 
there is now light ; where there were doubts and fears, there 
are now firm faith and confidence; where there were distress- 
ing despondency of nlind and despair, there are now cheer- 
fulness and hope ; and where there were downcast spirits, 
tremblmg with excitement and in terror, there are now peace- 
ful and trustful souls, ready to brave death in the Master's 
Bervice. Oh ! magnify the power, the wisdom, the goodness, 
the inercy, and the love of God who has begotten us again to 
a hope which can sustain us through life, and cheer us in 
death through the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead. 
And now mark for a moment the finger of the Almighty to 
be traced in the accounts given us of the great events with 



which we have been dealing. It is not the destructive forces 
of Nature which most incontestably demonstrate the great 
power of God ; it is the secret and unseen, forces of Nature 
which are incessantly building up and creating throughout 
the material works of God. Were there no forces in Nature 
stronger than the destructive forces at work in it, then these 
would speedily bring it to an end in wreck and ruin. It is 
not in the tempest ; it is not in the lightning ; it is not in 
the thunder ; but in the still small voice of the whispering 
breeze, the soft sunshine and the distilUng dew, that God is 
seen, and heard, and felt most forcibly and in His fullest glory, 
splendour, and beneficence ; for the former but sweeps away 
an insignificant fraction of the fruits of the latter, and in 
time it becomes doubtful whether the detriment to that 
fraction be not more apparent than real, whilst it becomes 
not at all doubtful that it is for good on the whole. But how 
secret, how unseen, how silent are the effects of the whisper- 
ing breeze, the soft sunshine, and the distilling dew. The 
earth opens in myriad apertures, and it is clothed with 
lovehest verdure. The bud appears, the blossom is full 
blown, and the landscape is clad in the most rich and gorgeous 
beauty ; whilst the sweetest and most subtle perfume fills 
the air with the most pleasing and refreshing fragrance. 
The bud bursts open, the blade springs up, and the fields are 
covered with golden grain. The chrysalis state is suddenly 
succeeded by a thing of life and dazzling beauty, dancing 
gaily in the sunbeam. But all these changes elude observa- 
tion. They are undemonstrative. We cannot place the 
finger on the moment when they take place, watch as closely 
and as constantly as we may. We look, and they are not. 
We look again, and they are. And who shall catch, and 
hold, and examine the secret, the unseen, the silent powers 
by which such changes are produced. We can only say that 
they have taken place, and bear marks of being works of 
God. Now look at the death, the resurrection, and the 
coming of Jesus as the risen Saviour into that small meeting 
on the evening of the resurrection day, when the doors were 
shut, for fear of the Jews. Who beheld the last look on 
earth of the loving Saviour, as He expired on the accursed 
tree ? The heavens were hung with a pall of intensest black- 
ness, which hid from mortal view the countenance more 
marred than any man's, as the immortal spirit was surrendered 
into a loving Father's hand. It is enough to know that He 
died, and that He died for our sins. What mortal eye beheld 
the first fresh tinge of life returning to the clay-cold corpse, 
as it lay in the silent tomb, and saw the living form stand 
up, and after the grave-clothes had been foldel, Wiilk forth 
into the fresh morning air, leaving the empty sepulchre behind. 
The three devoted women who had lingered longest in sight of 
the Cross, as the shades of evening fell upon it, and who 
hastened earUest to the sepulchre, after the intervening Jewish 
Sabbath had passed, and whilst yet the first new day had 
scarcely dawned, found the stone rolled away, the guard, set 
unknown to them, prostrate on the ground, and in confusion 
from an angelic vision, and the shock of an earthquake, and 
the tomb empty of its precious charge, though angels in white 
apparel were there to ask them to go and tell the Apostles, 
especially Peter, what had happened. It is enough to know 
that He was buried, and that He rose again for our justifica- 
tion. Who saw Him enter that meeting on which the doors 
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were shut for fear of the Jews ? The companions have 
returned from Emmaus, and they are canvassing anew, with 
increased exertions, the strange intelligence which has heen 
agitating them all the day, under the new light which they 
have cast upon it, hut Jesus is not personally present. The 
next moment He is uttering the words, " Peace be unto you.** 
There is something secret, unseen, and silent at work in all 
this. It is the doing of the Lord, and therefore it is wondrous 
in our eyes. But there is also another element here which 
does not appear in God*s workings in Nature. l%ere is an 
element of unexpectedness in all this through which some- 
thing above nature comes in. The soldiers were surprised 
when they found Jesus dead already. It was not to be 
expected that an absolutely blameless and benevolent life 
should have its end on the cross which was intended for the 
worst of men. Astonishment filled every heart at the news 
of the resurrection, and everything connected with it. It 
was so unexpected that no one could believe it at once. How 
unexpected must have been the appearance of Jesus in the 
midst of that small meeting on the evening of the resurrec- 
tion day ! Yet every heart had been full of thoughts 
about Him. But how they must have been troubled 
when He actually appeared amongst them I Their 
excitement must have instantly risen to alarm. They may 
have been so scared as to become speechless. They might 
think within themselves, '* Is it a spirit ?** but be able to say 
nothing. Tet, in the midst of their profoundest amazement, 
how soon the Saviour fills them with joy and peace in believ- 
ing I And it is always so whenever and wherever the Saviour 
comes to manifest His glorious presence and His great power. 
For, when our Lord had risen from the dead, that great work, 
for the sake of which He had come down from heaven and 
dwelt on earth for a season in the likeness of man, was ac- 
complished. Everything that He came to do— everything 
that He could do, as the Son of Man, whether by action or by 
suffering — had, to the utmost, been fulfilled. Sin had been 
overcome by the truth, the righteousness, the holiness, and 
the constancy of His life, and atoned for by the infinite value 
of His sacrifice on the cross. Death had been vanquished by 
His resurrection. The last act appointed for the securing of 
man*s redemption had been achieved when on the cross He 
exclaimed, " It is finished.'* The gates of heaven which had 
been so long shut by sin, were, after He had risen, reopened 
to all who would approach, believe in and obey this once 
crucified but now risen and glorified Redeemer. But we must 
never forget that everything which our Lord did whilst He was 
in the world was a lasting type of what He is always doing and 
of what He is always willing to do for all that believe on Him 
and obey Him. The actions of mere men are momentary, 
and, like transient meteors, pass speedily away. But the 
actions of the Great Redeemer are everlasting. They are like 
the stars of the firmament, that stand fast for ever and ever. 
And especially is this true of those actions of our Lord which 
took place after His resurrection. When Christ shewed Him- 
self to the disciples of old,' He shewed Himself not to them 
only, but to all His faithful followers throughout all time. 
The words which He spake to them He spake not to them 
only, but to all who believe on Him. The comfort and peace 
which He granted to them, He gave and still gives to all who 
humbly seek them from Him. The commands which He de- 



livered to them He delivered likewise to all who sincerely lore 
and obey Him. So that when we read and study the Gospel 
narratives, especially when we read and study the aeoounts of 
what our Lord said and did after He rose from the dead, we 
are not merely reading and studying an account of what oc- 
curred more than eighteen centuries ago, but something which 
has a direct bearing on ourselves. 

Beloved of God, Jesus, stands to-night without or within your 
hearts and mine, ready to manifest His glorious presence to blefls 
and His great power to save, as certainly as many cratnnes 
since, He stood first without and then within, with that little 
agitated band of His disciples, which had gathered themselves 
together with closed doors for fear of the Jews on the even- 
ing of the resurrection day. That day has been kept in 
honour from then until now by every section of the Choroh 
of Christ and in every stage of its history. And here we are 
met together this evening to be present at the forging, md 
welding in, of another link of an unbroken chain of Christtsn 
Sabbaths, extending from our own feet to the feet of the 
risen Saviour as He stood there in that room with closed doon 
and poured forth words of blessing and of peace. And what 
is it which keeps the doors of our hearts closed against tiie 
Saviour if He be not within ? What is it which averts the 
blessing of Godfrooi us and keeps away joy and peace from 
our souls if we possess them not ? It is not the Jews in the 
flesh we need to dread so much now. It is not external foes 
of any name or description that we need now to be so nroch 
afraid of. Our worst foes are those of our own hoose— 4noiir 
own hearts. It is the evil enthroned in our hecLrts and domi- 
nating with despotic sway every thought, feeling, afFectioo. 
and desire which keeps Christ standing at the door and eanses 
His knocking to be left unheeded. It is doubt of Qoi*s word 
and distrust of one another which divert the divine Messing from 
us if we have it not. It is the envies, the jealousies, and ail 
the uncharitableness which we cherish in our hearts which 
drive joy and peace away if we possess them not. It is the 
hardness and the covetousness, the indifibrenee and the cal- 
lousness, the cold, insensible hearts and wicked wills within 
us which work our eternal ruin if we are ruined. Oh I let onr 
minds be filled and occupied in all sincerity and truth with 
thoughts of the blessed Jesus and of all that He has done and 
suffered for us, and then we may be privileged to see Him 
with the eye of faith in all His resurrection glory, as He was 
seen by that little band of His disciples on the evening of that 
wonderful day when He appeared in- the midst of them. In- 
terest in Him had brought them together. Thoughts of Sm 
and of what had happened to Him were their only thoughts 
after they had come together, and so He manifested to ihm 
and amongst them His presence to bless and His pow^ to 
save. Oh ! that our hearts were all melted into love and 
tenderness towards Him and our wills humbled into med^and 
submissive obedience unto His holy will, then should we all 
trust and love and help one another — ^then should we ^ be 
glad at seeing and believing in the resurreoticm glory of oor 
now ascended Lord — then should we all hear His touching 
accents saying unto us with power, with practical 
and with personal effects, ** Peace be unto you " — and then 
should we all be able in unity of spirit and of action to join 
together in upholding the honour and in advancing the gloiy 
of God the Father in this place and in this oommonitj. 
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STRANGE DOINGS IN THE CHURCH. 



SGABCELY a day passes bat the newspapers give as an 
aeeonnt oi •* strooge doings/* in some or otber of onr 
charches ; doings which fifty years ago would have scandal- 
ised the sober-minded, and woald have given occasion to 
dangerous mobs, to whom the cry of " No Popery " had not 
yet become unfamiliar. Much, perhaps, too much has 
already been said and written about these strange doings in 
our churofaea in the present day, of the vagaries ol individual 
olergymen, who, however honeettbey may be in their opinion, 
will do more to hasten the disruption between Church and 
State, than the most determined Liberationist could accom- 



We propose not to speak of these, but rather of the doings 
of our forefathers in their churches, which, however strange 
tbey mayi^pear to us now, seemed to them neither stoange, 
n^ to the generality improper. 

Few persons can ramble near an old ivy-covered church 
without being deeply impressed with the solemn beauty and 
fitness of the building. The fast-decaying monuments, with 
half-obliterated inscriptions to the memory of those who have 
returned to the kindly bosom of our mother-earth ; the <Ood's 
acre ' holding so much quiet dust of what were once brave 
Englishmen ; and all the other mementoes of change and 
death, call up feelings of deep reverence and holy peace. It 
is difficult to imagine the church as the scene of any but de- 
votional services ; yet the time was when the sacred edifice 
was used not only as a theatre, but also as a law court and 
an arena of political strife. 

When the Miracle Plays were performed in church, the 
stage consisted of three platforms, one above, and somewhat 
receding from another. The highest one, by a tremendous 
stretch of imagination, was supposed to represent ihe King. 
dom of Heaven, and upon its boards thoughtlessly impious 
mortals laboured to represent the Divine Being and angels. 
The portrayal of the Deity was of everyday occurrence, and 
no solitary thought of its impropriety seems to have entered 
the minds of either player or spectator. In the churchwardens* 
accounts for the parish of Rye, in the year 1522, there is an 
item : * Paid for a cote made when the Eesurrection was 
played for him that in playing represented the part of 
Almighty, js ; ' and in the accounts for Coventry, there is an 
entry : ' Item, Payde for a cote of Godde, and a payre of 
gloves, iijfl. ; ' while an impious mortal of the name of Robert 
Cro was paid the sum of three shillings and fourpenoe for 
* pleaying Gode.' In the year 1560, at Coventry, the repre- 
sentative of Deity appears to have been a tailor ; for, in ad- 
dition to his honoroi'ium, he receives *xxs. for mend- 



ing the devils cottes.* The rate of payment, compared 
with that of the other players, serves to shew that 
there was some idea of the dignity of the part, 
for three shillings and fourpence is a noble amount, 
compared with 'ijd. to Lorman for playing the p^phet 
(prophet) on Palme Sunday* at Beading in 1541. The 
second platform contained the representatives of disembodied 
spirits in the shape of angels of an inferior class to those upon 
the upper platform, and also a noble army of saints and mar- 
tjrs. The angels were pictured by nude children, to whose 
shoulders huge wings were attached. In the books of All- 
Hallows* Church, London, there is an item paid for the loan 
of a pair of wings and a crest for an angel ; and at Coventry, 
* red buckram for the wings of angels* cost seven shillings. 
The third or lowest stage was intended for the merely mortal 
characters, ' Noe, Sem, Noes Wyffe,* and generally a comic 
character, * Old Tobye,* without whose mirth-provoking an- 
tics the sacred play would not have 'gone off.* Adam, Eve, 
Abraham, and John the Baptist frequently met upon the same 
boards and in the same piece. Attached to this lowest stage 
was an opening intended to represent the mouth of the bot- 
tomless pit, from which, however, along with smoke, and 
flame, and the groans of the lost, certain unhappy spirits oc- 
casionally emerged, and ran about the stage, jesting and 
joking with both actors and audience, to the uproarious de- 
light of the latter. The * vice * of the piece in many respects 
like the ' villain' of these days, generally finished his career 
by being thrust into the yawning gulf. The Coventiy ac- 
counts, in addition to several sums paid for ' kepying of 
fyer,* contain a charge of three shillmgs for two pounds of 
' hayre for the devils head,' and eightpence for ' mending his 
nose.' His angels also receive four shillings to purchase 
themselves a supply of ' black canvas shirtes.' The stage 
properties were of the most absurd character ; an old account 
of some of these things left in St. Swithin*s Chureh, London, 
contains the following strangs entries : * Item, The cyty of 
Jerusalem with towers and pinnacles ; the cyty of Bages ; 
Old Tobyes house ; a gret idol ; a firmament with a firy cloud 
and a double cloud in tlie custody of Thomas Fuebeck." The 
absence of scenery was compensated for by explanatory sym- 
cols. Higden, of Chester, author of a piece called The 
Deluge^ gave instructions respecting the ark as follows : ' The 
arke must be boorded rounde aboute, and uppon the boordes 
all the beastes and fowles hereafter rehersed must be painted, 
that these wordes may agree with the pictures ;' if they were 
acted up to, the ark must have been almost as large as the 
original one, for Sem goes on to say : 

' Sier, here are Uodb, libardes in, 
Horset, mares, oxen, and swjDe. 
Neatea, oalvee. sbeepe, and kyue, 
Here Bitten tbow maye see.' 

The educated clergy, in a manner compelled to present 
these spectacles, must have had some strange qualms of con- 
science when they played in the old cathedrals and abbeys ; 
and in the year 1542, Bonner, bishop of London, in an ad- 
dress to his subordinates, prohibited in his diocese * all 
manner of common pleayes, games, and enterlndes to be 
pleayed, set forth, or declared within their churches or chap- 
pels ;* but the wise prohibition seems to have been very 
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generaUy difiregarded until a much later period. However, 
that public feeling was going in the right direction, is shewn 
by the fact that in the year 1684, Sir H. Herbert, of the 
' Office of Bevels,' committed one Oromes * to the MarshalFcy 
for lending a church-robe with the name of Jesus upon it to 
the players in Salisbury Court, to present a flamen or priest 
of the heathen.* At one period of the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, Sunday was the only licensed day for dramatic perfor- 
mances ; and an old writer of the time complains that, in 
consequence, * the players have four or five Sundays in a 
week.' Although in the year 1680 we find that the Lord 
Mayor of London ' obtained from Queen Elizabeth that all 
heathenish playes and enterludes should be banished upon: 
Sabbath-dayes,* it appears that either this prohibition was 
soon rescinded, or that there was one laid for the people, and 
another for her majesty, for in the year 1592, when she 
visited Oxford, and attended divine service in the University 
Chapel, no sooner was prayer over than the chapel was ra- 
pidly converted into a theatre for the afternoon's amusement. 
Tlie same kind of double legislation was in vogue during the 
reigns oi James and Charles I. Is appears that the Oxford 
entertainment was the last instance of a play being performed 
in a church. About the same period the authorities of the 
same university prohibited smoking in church, on account of 
the quantUtf of-mioke. During the plague of 1648-44, courts 
of law were held in the abbey church of St. Alban's, the fear 
of infection having caused their adjournment from London ; 
and again, during the reign of Elizabeth, a similar thing 
must have occurred, as the old municipal accounts contain an 
item of four shillings and eightpence * paid to John Saundens 
for nayles for the work in the church for the assizes.' 

For maoy years it was customary to elect mayors and other 
parochial functionaries in the parish churches of several 
towns. At Sandwich it was usual, ' upon the Monday next 
after the feast of St. Andrew, for the town-sergeant to sound 
the common horn, and make a proclamation, calling upon 
every i/tan of twelve years or more * to go to the Church of St. 
Clements, ' where our commonalty hath need. Haste 1 
haste !* A crowd assembled in the church, and after the 
sergeant had brought back the indispensable common horn, 
the mayor called upon those present to elect his successor. 
When this had been done, the ex-mayor gave up a stick of 
office, the indispensable common horn, and his key, and the 
people dispersed. The next day the newly-elected mayor 
sends his sergeant round the town to summon the ' jurats * to 
meet him the following day ' in St. Peter's Church on the 
common business of the day/ If, however, after being 
elected, an individual refused to fill the municipal office, ' the 
commonalty, after three notices, shall pull down hU house.' It 
can easily be understood that a commonalty, given to such 
amusements as that, might at times be unruly during the 
election in the sacred building ; and it appears, indeed, that, 
in course of time, the gatherings had become so boisterous 
and disorderly, that the attention of the temporal and spiri- 
tual authorities was drawn towards them ; for in the year 
1688 a letter, of which the following is a copy, was received 
by the mayor, and ordered to be read in the parish church, by 
Alexander Mills, minister of the parish : — 

' TO THE MAYOB AND JURATS OF OUB TOWME AND PORT OF 
SANDWICH. 

Whereas wee are informed that of late yeeres there hath 
beene several assembiys he'd in the parish church of St. 
Clements, in that our towne and port of Sandwich, for the 
electing of the mayor there, and that during such assemblys 
there have been several horrid inconveniences committed in 
the chancel of the said church, and even upon and about the 
communion-table itselfe, the very mention whereof as it hath 



justly moved our indygnation, soe wee doubt not bat it is 
matter of grief and scandal to all sincere Christians. Oor 
will and pleasure therefore is, and wee doe hereby strictly 
command and require you, the mayor and jurats of our said 
towne and port, that for the time to come none doe presnme 
to appoint the holding of such elections in the said church, or 
to assemble there upon that occasion, or any other than the 
publique worship of God, except it bee upon such parish 
meetings as have been usual held there for the reliefe of the 
poore, or the services of the church, and that even these 
meetings bee thereheldwithalldecency ordue reverence to the 
place ; but that all meetings, prelections, and such secular occa- 
sions bee from henceforward held at that the towne-hall of that 
place. And th is you are to take care, upon paine of our high dis- 
pleasure, and of being proceeded against according to the ut- 
most severity of law. Wee doe likewise order this our lettsr 
to be publicly read and entered among the records of tiiat 
towne and port. 

Given at our court of Whitehall the 2dd of November 
1688, in the five-and-thirtieth year of our reign. £y his 
majesty's command, C. Jenxuvs.' 

It is to be regretted that this letter did not go a step furtiier, 
and interdict several other abuses prevalent at that time. It 
was customary, down to a very recent period, to make an- 
nouncements of sales and meetings from the pulpit. The 
act of parliament (4 Geo. II.) authorising the building of a 
new bridge over the river Bibble, near Preston, provided that, 
when repairs were necessary, a meeting should be caUed b; 
an announcement ' in the parish church of Preston on a 
Sunday, immediately after divine service.' This strange cus- 
tom was abolished by an act passed early in the present reign, 
after which, however, business announcements were made 
from a tomb in the churchyard before the people had had 
time to disperse. 

During the period when the Boman Catholic religion was 
the faith of our fathers, * sanctuaries,' or places of refuge for 
criminals, were created in many sacred edifices. Victor 
Hugo, in his Notre Dame, has made shrewd use of this eas- 
tom, and shews both its advantages and disadvantages in an 
age when Justice really was bUnd. The church of St. 
Martin's-le-Grand, London, included one of these refuges 
within its sacred walls, and there seems to be grave reason to 
suppose it to have been a public nuisance, as prisoners pass- 
ing from Guildhall to Newgate often managed to escape to it, 
er were seized by their triends, and carried thither. Upon 
one occasion, a soldier, convicted of some crime, was passing 
along this via dolorosa, when he was seized by five of his ae- 
complices, and carried into the sanctuary. Naturally enough, 
the officers of the law followed the party, and dn^ed the 
prisoner forth, and lodged him safely in Newgate. This step, 
however, was deemed a sacrilege, and the audiorities actually 
compelled them to take the man back, and place him in the 
sanctuary. Upon some occasions, however, the people, pos- 
sessed of a finer sense of justice, disregarded the nghts of 
the refugee. One Laurence Ducket, a goldsmith of the city 
of London, had in some rough street-brawl wounded a man 
named Crepin, and had taken shelter in the sanctuary 
attached to the church. A mob broke in during the night, 
and strangled him, leaving him in a position <Mdculated to 
create an impression that he had died by his own hand ; and 
such was the general belief, until a lad, who had been a 
frightened witness of the deed, confessed the truth ; and some 
fifteen or twenty of the murderers were hung, and one, a 
woman, burned to death. The doorways and windows of the 
church were filled with thorns, as a sign that the church was 
interdicted by the bishop. Although Henry YIII. abolished 
the dangerous privilege in most parts of England, Lancaster 
Church continued to retain its sanctuary. These places 
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mast have been greatly patronised in an age most undoubt- 
edly quarrelsome. Disturbances were of frequent occurrence 
in we churches. At Preston, in 1655, two men were fined 
two-and-sixpence ' for making a tusle in church.* Some- 
times a proud dame refused to sit behind some ' other dame 
equally haughty, and as there was no other course open for 
the husband than to espouse her quarrel, a general mel^ was 
the result. Stow tells us that, upon the afternoon of Easter 
Sunday, 1417, a violent quarrel took place between tiie 
ladies of the Lord Strange and Sir John Trussel, and that 
a general fight was the consequence. * The two great 
men who chose a church for their field of battle 
were seized and committed to the Poultry, and ex- 
communicated by the archbishop of Canterbury.' The 
prelate, after a patient hearing of the case, adjudged Lord 
and Lady Strange the aggressors. The lady came in for the 
lion's share of the penance ; she was compelled to walk 
barefooted to the church, and at its re-hallowing, carry water, 
and fill all the sacred vessels. The unfortunate servants, 
who, with Mercutio, could earnestly ejaculate, '* A plague o* 
both your houses,'* marched behind their rector, " in their 
shirts." Li the year 1588, a dispute arose at Whalley Church, 
'*on account of sittings in ye church.** A pew, bearing the 
strange name of *'St. Anthony's Eage,** was the bone of 
contention. It appears that this pew belonged to the Towne- 
ley family, in right of their manor of Hopton. Sir John 
Towneley was sent for to arbitrate, and his decision was in 
the following words : ** My man Shuttleworth of Hacking 
made this pew, and here will I sit when I come ; and my 
cousin Nowel may make one behind me if he please ; and 
my Bonne Sherburne shall make one on the other side, and 
Mr. Catterall behind him ; and for the residue the use shall 
be, first oome, first speed, and that wUl make the proud mves 
of Whalley rise betimes to come to church,'* Such is the posi- 
tion of the pews at the present day. In the books of St. 
Laurence Church, at Beading, there is an entry of the date 
1547 as to the <* mayor*s wyfe's seat ; ** and at Bye, the 
churchwardens expended ** five shilling for making a pew for 
the magistrates' wives." Whether all this arose from a false 
feeUuR of pride or not, it is hard to say, but it appears that 
the churchwardens certainly recognised the feeling, and 
determined to benefit by it, for in 1578 the churchwardens of 
Beading ordered that ' the collections on Hock-Monday and 
on the festivals having ceased, every woman seated by the 
churchwardens in any seat on the south side of the church 
above the doors, or in the middle range above the doors, shaU 
pay 4d. yearly, and any above the pulpit 6d. at equal portions ;' 
and at Dorchester, in 1625, " Bobert Polden's wyfe " is 
noticed as paying *' Is. 6d. for a seat in the woman's 
square." 

Through many of the old churches, there was a right of 
way, down to a very recent period ; such was the case at St. 
Alban's, most of the towns-people having keys, and passing 
through the edifice at any hour of the day or night. This 
strange custom led to the spoliation of many valuable works 
of art, and to the theft of many monumental brasses, valued 
as 80 much old metal by the sacrilegious intruders. Perhaps 
sleeping in diurch can hardly be called a strange custom, 
inasmuch as it is so common at the present day, but the 
strange steps taken to prevent and to check it are worth a 
passing reference. In many of the parish churches, men 
were appointed whose duty it was to '< awaken ye sleepers." 
In August, 1659, Bichard Bore bequeathed eight shillings a 
year " to a poor man of the parish who should undertake to 
awaken sleex)ers in the church of Claverley " during divine 
service; and in 1725, John Budge gave by will twenty 
shilUngs a year to the parish church of Trysail, Stafford- 
shire, for wages *'to a poor man to go about the parish 
church of Trysail during sermon to keep people awake." 



This system of awaking was anything but an improvement 
upon the one in vogue at an earlier period. In the chancel 
of Stratford-on-Avon church, there are twenty-six stalls, 
beautifully carved, designated " Miseries " — ^seats made in 
such a manner that unless sat upon in a peculiar attitude, 
possible only to a wakeful and attentive person, they would 
throw their occupants on the floor. This plan saved the 
expense and avoided the inconvenience caused by a man 
rushing about from sleeper to sleeper. Another very fruit- 
ful source of annoyance, however, was caused by the 
presence of dogs in the sacred building, and the man 
who had undertaken to " awaken sleepers " was made 
avsdlable in expellmg them. To judge from the 
old local legislation, one would infer that *< pigges 
and dogges " were the plague of our ancestors' lives. 
Almost every church of any note had its duly-appointed 
officer, whose arduous and dangerous duty it was to * whip 
out dogs from tiie church ; ' and almost numberless are the 
bequests of yearly salaries to such individuals. At Chislet, 
in Kent, the tenant of certain lands called Dog-whipper's 
Marsh is compelled to pay ten shillings a year to a person for 
discharging the duty; and at Peterchurch, Herefordshire, 
from time immemorial, an acre of land has been devoted to 
the use of a person, on condition that he should clear the 
church in a similar manner. At Calverley, eight shillings a 
year, and a room in one of the cottages over the churchyard, 
was the salary ; and at Bye, the payment was * 4d. a Sunday.' 
At Ormskirk, in October, 1688, the churchwardens ' paid for 
a whipp to whipp doggs forth of ye church, Is. 6d. ; and to 
Wm. Scirisbrick for whipping the doggs forth of ye church 
the first day. Is.' At Trysail, in StiSfordshire, in the year 
1725, the testator of five shillings a year for a similar purpose 
seems to have been determined to go to the very root of the 
evil, and he therefore makes of it the official's duty not only 
to ' whipp out dogges,' but to prevent their ingress ; * to 
keep people awake, and keep dogs out of church.' What with 
sleepy people and sleepless dogs, the office could not be a 
siuecure. 

There can be but little speculation as to the causes and 
temptations which induced the animals thus to invade the 
sacred building. The condition of the graveyards was such 
as to ensure every dog a bone, and in many places they were 
used as receptacles for the town refuse. Not so far back as 
the period oi which we write, the condition of St. Giles's 
churchyard was so shocking as to rouse the ire of Pennant ; 
and even recently, many country churchyards remained in a 
shameful state. Mr. Jowett speaking of the village of Oreich, 
Derbyshire, in 1855, says : ' In the village of Creich, at every 
step through the churchyard, on our last visit, we noticed 
fragments of skulls, vertebr®, and other human bones, scat- 
tered about in every direction, uid lying on ttie pathways, 
the grass, and the graves,' At the time to which we allude 
the state of things was even worse than this : human remains 
of all kinds were permitted to he festering untU such time as 
a dog made a successful sortie^ and escaped with the prize ; 
cows were allowed to pasture within the graveyards, the 
revenue from that source being added to the clergymen's 
incomes. In the year 1674, the churchwardens of St. 
Laurence, Beading, offered that *in future no manner of 
cattle should be suffered to go or feed in the churchyard of 
St. Laurence ; ' but as the vicar demurred to the loss of 
revenue, the vestry voted the amount to him : ' Mr John 
Brasier, vicar, and his successors yearly, for ever, in the place 
of such cattle going or feeding in the said churchyard, as they 
used to do.' At Banbury, in 1564, it was ordered that *yerly 
and at all tymes, and from tyme to tyme,' the gates about 
the churchyard should be repaired, so that they should, 
*bear lawfuU defence to kepe further swyne and other 
ondecent cattell upon payne of xls.;' and the twenty- 
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third order of the same town was to the e£Eect that *no 
man shall lett their hogges goo abroade onrefuged, nor 
no swyu0 or giese to goo within th$ churchyards.* Sometimes, 
however, the bones were gathered together and placed indis- 
diminately in a vile chamel-hoase, until that place became 
fnll| upon which they were once more returned to the earth. 
The churchwardens of Preston appointed a man to look after 
the stray bones in the churchyard ; and in October, 1687, the 
churchwardens of Ormskirk * paid Bichard Orise for clensing 
the bone-house, L.l, 6s. 8d.' Readers of Shakspeare will, 
no doubt, remember several allusions to this state of things, 
as in Macbeth (act iii. scene iv.) — 

If diarael-hmiBea and onr graTM matt aend 
Tfaoaa that we bary baek, oar monameata 
Shall be Uie maws of kites. 

And in the churchyard scene of Hamlet — * Did these bones 
cost no more the breeding but to play at loggats with them ? 
Mine ache to think on *t.* Mr. Charles Knight, in one of his 
admirable papers, attributes Shakspeare's rhymiog epitaph 
upon his tombstone to the ' solicitude about the quiet of the 
grave which seems natural to fine sensibilities and thoughtful 
minds ; ' and to a very great extent such may have been the 
case, as the deprecation of the removal of human remains 
seems to have exisied from the earliest period; but it is 
probable that the condition of a wretched bone-house, full of 
promiscuous remains, adjoining the church of Stratford upon- 
Avon, and to which there was general access in Shakspeare's 
time, may have had some influence upon the mind of the 
great dramatist. 

The church-doors had attractions to a dog. It was cus- 
tomary for the churchwardens to pay for the destruction of 
foxes, owls, hedghogs, moles, magpies, and other animals and 
birds. At Bye, the churchwardens valued a hedgehog at 
fourpence, and sparrows at threepence a dozen. Persons 
who slew a fox within the boundaries of the parish brought 
the animal*s head, and nailed it to the church-door, for which 
they received, in some places, a fee of a shilling. The whole- 
sale manner in which this foolish work of extermination was 
carried on, is shewn by an extract from the churchwardens' 
book of the parish of Ormskirk : 

1665. VermiD. L. s. d. 

Jaly 24. pd. Bobt. Halton for 29 orehanta [hedgehogs'?] \^ 

heads, l^ 

. for three foz-headt aad one orehant, . 00 

r f6r 21 pianeta [magpleaf] and maalderle [molea. ' 
generally oalled akowdiwarpa in the Lanoaabire 
dialeote] , 3 jeefe, and one orohant nnto Kd. 
Hall. B. Hant, and othert, .... 
. for 4 orohanta and 4 uanlderte, . .00 

1 foi-bead and 8 orohanta, ... 00 
8 foi-beada, 6 pianeta, and 1 oroha&t, . 00 

A good day*8 work that, surely. After a purchase like that, 
tibe church-door must have presented a somewhat attractive 
appearance to our canine friends. At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
the animals are of a different class, and the rate of payments 
is proportionately higher, as the following extracts shew : 

1725, for 2 otter-heads, 8d. 
1727, „ a badger-head, Is. 
1780, „ a footmarte head, 4s. 

It appears, however, that in some men*s minds there were 
doubts as to the decency of the custom, for in the year 1674, 
the churchwardens of another Newcastle church had ordered 
that, in future, all persons bringing such trophies should be 
directed to the town-chamber, and there demand their fees. 
Upon one occasion, through the cupidity of the officials of 
Gloucester Cathedral, the scene changed from dead birds 
outside to live birds within the church. A poor half-witted 
woman, who, however, contributed munificently to the funds 
for the repair and ornamentation of the church, was allowed 
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to indulge all her strange fEuicies. Walpole* writing in 1758, 
and referring to the choir of Qloncester, says : ' Here is a 
modernity which beats all antiquities for curiosity. Jast by 
the high-altar is a small pew hung with green damask, wifch 
curtains of the same ; a small corner cupboard, painted, and 
carved, and gilt, for books in one comer ; and two trooghB of 
a bird-cage with seed and water. It belongs to a Mrs. Cotton, 
who, having lost her &vourite daughter, is convinced her boqI 
is transmigrated into a robin-redbreast, and for this reason i^e 
passes her life in making an aviary of Gloucester Cathedral.' 
to Pinks, it appears that windows were left devoid of glass 
lest the '< ghostly dicky-birds should cut their feet." When 
the abuse ceased, we have not been able to ascertain ; but, no 
doubt, the date of the reading of the lady's will would not be 
far from it. 

However absurd these '' ghostly dicky-birds *' must have 
seemed, they were infinitely preferable to bears, and those 
animals have very frequently figured at church. When 
Queen Elizabeth and her nobles attended divine servioe at 
St. Paul's, they were almost invariably attended by "two 
white beares." At a trial at Chester in 1686 as to the right 
to the chapel of ease at Enutsford, an old man, in the cooise 
of his evidence, after certain allusions to the fact of three 
gallons of wine being used at each ordinance, testified that, 
in 1626, " there was a rude fellow brought a beare into the 
said chappeU now in variance, whereupon much troable did 
ensue ; and the bishop did suspend or interdict the said 
chappel, and prohibitt all preaching and praying tiiere fcr 
about a twelvemonth, when it was consecrated enough." The 
** last, but not least " strange doings to which we must reiei 
arose from the introduction of the Bible. In the year 1538, 
every parish priest was ordered to procure '* an English Bible 
of the largest print,** at the joint expense of the parish and 
himself. Many are the references in the old registers to this 
important innovation. At Beading the amount seems to 
have been too great to admit of imnoediate settlement, for the 
entry stands: ** 1540. Pt^ji towards the new byble ixs." 
The ministers were directed to set up the Bible in the most 
convenient situation in the church ; generally, it was chidned 
to a reading-desk. At Bye, the churchwardens paid "for 
two chaines — one for the Bible, the other for the paraphrase, 
lOd.*' The people were admonished to make good use of the 
book, and they were not slow to avail themselves of the 
privilege, for bom the time of the king^s order for a transla- 
tion to be made, the greatest anxiety had been expressed as 
to the contents of the marvellous volume, about which so 
many contrary opinions had been expressed. It appears, 
however, that the first order was almost generally disobeyed, 
for in the year 1689-41, similar orders were issued. Bonner, 
bishop of London, in obedience to the royal command, caused 
six Bibles to be placed in various parts of Bt Paul's Cathedral, 
and placed above each of them a brief admonition to the 
people that the book should be read " meekly, reverently, 
and obediently,'* and ordering that '* laity were nottodispate 
of the mysteries contained therein." This latter injunction 
was openly disregarded. The Bibles soon became tiie centres 
of earnest groups of thoughtful men^ whose minds had long 
been prepared for mighty and radical changes, and to these 
an injunction, even though it emanated from a bishop, was of 
but secondary importance. Disputes arose as to points of 
faith ; and divine service was frequently interrupted bj those 
who stood argumg for and against the sacred volunie< 
Bonner at length threatened that if these puUie disputations 
were not stopped, he would remove the books from the 
churches. He did his utmost to undo the past, but it was 
useless. The strange doings about the Bible-stands could 
not be prevented ; and perhaps, when we consider oar 
present position as a nation, and as individuals, it was jost 
as well they could not. 
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LECTURE. 

^ 

DSUTKBXD BY THE RbT. W. A. O'COKNOB, B.A. 



THE ooeapaiioDB of life may be divided into work end play. Work 
came flr»t, and aroee from the neoetsitiea of life, and wb4 eoggested 
by them. When man got tired of work — and some people get tired 
of it Tery soon — he oonld find no better way to amate himself than by 
Iftoghiog at the toil under whieb he had previoaaly groaned. He in- 
Tented games tbat were suggested by bis work, aod relieved it of ita 
severe aspeet. The ludiorons is the langbiog echo, tbe qalvering shadow 
of the serious. Play is the imitation of labour. If there were no labour 
play could not be imagined. Tbia is inherent in tbe condition of tbingp. 
But there was no ridicnie, only amusement, in tbe original intention. 
In tbe eonrse of time a latent bravado of defiant moekery began to 
qaalify amusement with a flavour of tbe forbidden. Men began to 
enatcb a fearful joy. It might be tbonght tbat as children commence 
life with play, their sports should be original. But it is well known tbat 
their games are the copiea of the serious oeeupationa of grown people. 
They nurse dolls, and fight mimic battles. They imitate banging if they 
have heard an execution described. If they have seen jou shaving, and 
you leave a razor in their way, tbey will be certain to amuse themselves 
by imitating the process. 

Even the recreations of tbe lower animals imitate their regular work. 
The play of a couple of dogs is a pretended fight or chase. When a dog 
plays with his master, he makes believe that be is biting him and growl- 
ing at him. He must have it in his mind tbat he is parodying an 
impioaa disloyalty, and that there is a joke of some kind in doing so. In 
the same way our tournaments and reviews, our huntings, gamblings 
aod revellings are parodies of the sober business of life. Trsgedyand 
comedy are life without ita responsibility. This is so not by choice, bnl 
by necessity. The tethered donkejr can gsmbol only within the limits of 
his grasing grounds. We never cease to be children, and we never gel 
quite rid of school. Times of relaxation are balf-fiolidays of men and 
women. Our play-groand it limited and enclosed. Toil is our school- 
master. All our Uvea through we can only give a zest to our pleasarea 
by chalking a grotesque profile of our stem pedsgogue's countenance 
behind the door. 

As time goes on we sre prone to forget, or to confase tbe true ends ol 
work and play, and their relation to each other. Among tbe serious 
bof inesses of life are money-making and love-makiog. Many men are 
so intent on what tbey are engaged on tbat they desire to make money 
or love in a way that is not good for themselves or others. They mske 
a mere pleasure of what was meant to be in some degree a toil. Others 
on the contrary take exclusively to the vacation side of life, and amuse 
themselves with such avidity that they make a toil of what, when 
temperately followed, would be a pleasure. In consequence, it becomes 
requisite to find something of a grave and imposing character to overawe 
the world, and keep it within the lines of moderation. Sermons were 
invented ; msrriage laws were enforced; hangmen made their appearance, 
and Mrs. Gmndy commenced ber awful and mysterious reign. Tbe 
instant tbat an incressed eerionsness came into the world, man*s 
capacity for plsy and parody became enlarged. Being preached to, or 
hmngfcd, or married, or loyeotted, or excommunicated, is intended to be 
a more serious thing than either love or avarice : so while love and 
avarice gave scope for only a common-place caricature, the new solem- 
nitiee introduced a kef ner relish and a subtler invention. 

There is no need to fathom the ocean of metaphysics in order ta 
asceilain the cause of laughter, or the genesis of wit. The whole mystery 
is aecounted for by tbe truiem that all is vanity. Laughter ia the eeha 
tbat rebounds from the inward bollowness of things. Make the very 
heal that yon can of mortal life and human institutions, and you still 
most admit that tbe man who could engross himself in them, and derive 
perfeet sstisfaction from tbem would be wanting in some unknown 
greatoees of humanity. Bot it is certain that men do aspire above tbe 
realities of earth, and tbe consequence is that when the world pretends 
to be more than it is, and to present s perfec law, and a perfect 



happiness, tbey soar above it, and tbey laugh at it. Tbus, you see, real 
religion and harooar flow from tbe same source. All is vanity says the 
preacher, and all is vsnity says the jester. When tbe appointed guard- 
ianships of life, tbat came to repress rebellious mirth, wear a mask and 
a robe to make up forwent of sincerity, tbey only excite a more intense 
and complete merriment. It is pretentiousnesf, not reality, tbat is 
ridiculed. So when, the pretence is increased, tbe sense of humour 
is increased. For what do our actual laws, and, too often, our actual 
religion teach us, save that all order and all perfieotioo are hereon earth I 
Every ofiioial claims omnipotence, every teacher infallibility, every 
preacher inspiration. It is this imposture in things that are primarily 
good, this setting up of instruments, as if tbey were tbe enda of 
existence, tbat compel mockery. Preaching is a very laudable institu- 
tion, and one tbat is profitable, one way or another ; yet because a ring 
of unsouDdness is occasionally — ^rarely, but sometimes — detected, or 
more probably imsgined in it, there is no limit to the parodies of sermons 
that have appeared. An American negro in the slavery days was in the 
habit of asking permission to go to bis religious duties so often, that bis 
master conceived some doubts about bis piety, and questioned him 
regularly concerning tbe text and tbe sermon. One day he asked what 
did tbe minister preach about. ** He preached about the miracle, 
massa,'* was tbe reply. ** What miracle 7 '* '* The miracle of the loaves 
and fishes.** " What did be Say about it ? '* ** He told us, massa, ' said 
Sambo, ** that the Lord and His apostles were very hungry, and how the 
Lord took five little loaves, and made them five thousand loaves, and 
' bow the apostles ate tbem all, and bow they bad five Utile fishes, and 
tbe Lord made them into five thousand fishes, and tbe apostles ate tbem 
all.'* " Ob, Sambo,** said bis master, **you havs got into some mistake 
about it.** ** No mistake at all, massa,** said Sambo, ** tbat was just how 
it was, and the miracle was that they didn't bust.*' " That's a finished 
sermon,** said a man coming out of church. ** Yes,** said another, **^but 
I was beginning to fear that it never would be.'* We have alt heard of 
the enthusiastic metbodist, who having been rebuked for saying ** Amen ** 
at tbe wrong time, shouted out one day, " Amen, hit or miss/* But he 
must give place to tbe man who, when the i>reaeber said — ** This is 
perhaps the last time that my voice will ever be beard in this house," — 
uttered a vigorous *' amen.** A minister carrying a carpet bag, with a 
number of sermons in it, was asked what it contained, ** Dried tongues,** 
he answered. He seemed to have in his mind the reply made by an old 
Scotch woman to a preacher, who arrived drenched with rain : " What 
ahall I do, Mrs. M*Qregor,** said be, ** I am wet through and through.** 
'• Get in to tbe pulpit,'* said she, ** ye*ll be dry eno* there.** At a hunt 
one of the field tumbled with a load splaah into a brook. The master, 
bearing a noise, and perceiving that a disaater had happened to some- 
body, turned to tbe whip end said, " Who's that ? Hadn*t we better 
help him out?** '* Ob, no,** was the cool reply, " its only the parson, 
sir, and we sban*t want him till next Sunday.** 

Tou must not suppose tbst because tbe outer profane world laughs 
about sermons, the preachers themselves see snyihing laughable in the 
subject. Oicero long ago was so unreasonable, or so simple, ss to say 
that he wondered how two augurs could look each other in the face 
without smiling. He took into account the original purpose of the 
institution of augurs, and compared it with tbe lives and ways of augurs 
ss they had become, and was sstonished at the contrast. An augur in 
his eyes was a living practical joke. Bot the augura themselves saw only 
their trade, and tbe gains it brought tbem, and tbey were aware that 
gravity was an indispensable element in it, and so tbey never thought of 
smiling. Church dignitaries meet now in oonvocations, and congresses, 
and conferences, and never laugh at each other. They know thai it is 
part of their calling and election to look sober and dignified, and they 
very properly look sober and dignified. If they thought about St. Peter 
and St. Paul as tbey were^ and then looked at eaeh other, and tbemselvee 
as they are, tbey would either hang themselves or go into bysteries. 
Therefore they very wisely do not trouble their heads about St. Peter or 
St. Paul, and succeed in preserving grave countenances. Meantime, 
although they do not see the joke Cicero, or somebody representing him, 
does, and is so illogical or silly as to be astonished tbst they do not see 
it too. The more solemn is tbe dignity attacked, the sharper is tbe point 
of tbe jest. A nobleman on bis death-bed said to his coachman, " I am 
going a longer journey than ever you drove me." ** Never mind, my 
lord," replied be, •• it ia all down hill.** Tbe jest attains ito keeneeledge 
when it refers to an ecclesiastical dignitary. A deen or btohop was veiy 
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nnwell, and said to his lerTAot that he feared he was aboot to die. " My 
lord,*' said the serf ant, offeriDg the oonTentioDsl oonsoUtion, ** yoa are 
going to a better place." '* Ah ! John,*' answered the ohuroh dignitary, 
'* there is no place like Old England.'* 

A gentleman was introdaoed at a dinner party to two ladies, one the 
widow of a Mr. Smith, who had lately died, the other the wife of a Mr. 
Smith, who had jast gone to India. He was leading out the widow to 
the dining room, and mistook her for the other. She remarked that it 
was Tery hot. ** Yes,** he replied, ** hot not so hot as the place yonr 
husband has gone to.'* What we laugh at in these stories is not the 
topic itself, but the conventional hypocrisy that surrounds it. 

In a storm at sea, the chaplain asked one of the crew if there was any 
danger. ** Oh, yes,** replied the sailor, " if it blows as hard as it does 
now, we shall all be in heaven before twelve o'clock to-night.** ** The 
Lord forbid," exclaimed the chaplain. ** May you be in heaven before 
this time to-morrow," said a poor beggar woman to a gentleman who had 
relieved her liberally. ** My dear creature,*' said he, *' I am thankful for 
your good wishes, but don't be in too great a hurry with them." Now 
the spirit of those jokes, I repeat, is not one of levity or irreverence. 
They warn the profesf or of religion that there is a rival on the field, who 
is watching him, and gauging his motives. When the preacher proclaims 
truths which he has ceased to feel, then the man who jests at him is the 
more serious of the two. We can sU see the point of the following 
jokes :— A dying merchant asked the free church minister attending him 
— though why a free church minister should be specified I cannot see — 
whether if he left £10,000 to the free church, hie soul would be saved ? 
** Well, I couldn't promise yon that," was the answer, ** but I think the 
experiment worth trying." A Georgian was one day called on by a 
clergyman who was soliciting subscriptions for the erection of a new 
church. •• The Lord," he added, •* will surely prosper all who aid us." 
•• Do you honestly believe that? ** •* Why, certainly I do.*' The other 
subscribed 600 dollars, and as the clergyman rose to go, he said, *'I have 
no doubt the Lord will repay yon for this inside six months." Only six 
weeks bad passed, when the liberal-hearted subscriber called upon the 
clergyman, and said, " You remember I subscribed 500 dollars towards 
your church building. I now want to go 800 dollars more for tbe seats 
and carpets.*' Has tbe Lord prospered you as I predicted 7 " ** Oh, yes. 
He has not only discounted your time one-half, but he has permitted me 
to gobble up all the stocks in a railroad except about 5.000 doIUrs held 
by a widow. I want to subscribe 300 dollars more, and have the Lord 
bring her to time." 

Two Scotchmen were caught in a storm on the water, and were in 
terror for their lives. One prayed loudly, and was promising everything 
for the future ; Stop I Donald, cried the other. I feel the bottom. 

There is a tendency in all reforming and philanthropic movements to 
run into extravagance and Pharisaism. It does not follow at all because 
a man is engaged in a good work that he must be a good man. His 
motive may be vain or self-interested, or even malicious. Most men, 
however, who are employed in any attempt to make their fellow-creatures 
better, seem to expect that the world will believe them o be very good 
themselves. A little ridicule is the best remedy for them. Such cases 
indeed illustrate the proper use of humour, and explains away anything 
that appears to be ill-natured in some witty sayings. Temperance advo- 
cates, for instance, come in for sly innendoes now and again. There was 
once a Mayor of an ancient borough, who was a staunch teetotaller, and 
well known to be such. He attended the festivities promoted by a neigh- 
bouring borough, and somebody who knew the Mayor well put a glass of 
milk punch close to his plate. The Mayor saw tbe glass, tasted it, 
tasted it again and quaffed it off, saying * Lord, what a cow I * 

A man went into an apothecary's shop, and said, * If you please, doc- 
tor, I'm a temperance man : but if you have any soda water of a strength 
and quality resembling whiskey, I'll trouble you for a little. 

Marriage is a very sacred and a very happy institution, as every one 
might find out for himself, if his expectations were not inordinately ex- 
aggerated. But some foolish lover, or some disappointed husband, once 
■aid that marriages were made in heaven, meaning that the time of 
oourtship, when marriages are prepared, was a heavenly period in one*s 
life, and all silly or sentimental people who knew little or nothing about 
the matter, immediately misunderstood the meaning of tbe expression. 
They though the meaning was, that all marriages actually bad a divine 
origin, ttiat they were manufactured above the clouds and sent down to 
OS nadj to use* Now, a good many people had donbts about that view 



of tbe subject, and began to turn it into a jest. One said that, perhaps, 
marriages were made in heaven, but, if so, they certainly got damaged on 
the voyage down. Another said that matches may be made in beafen, 
but they get dipped in another place. A young man in love with a joaog 
woman was too modest to disclose his passion, but went and had the 
banns published. She was astonished, and rated him soundly, butendsd 
by saylDg, ** Well, as it has been done it would be a pity that the four 
and sixpence should be thrown away." A tailor went to be married, and 
when told the cost was five dollars, said, ** Shiver my timbers, I bats 
only two and a half dollars ; but go ahead, and marry me as far u that 
goes." 

We all admit that taking a wife is a very serious affair. When soms 
one recommended this step to a person who appeared wanting in ballast 
** Take a wife t" said he—** Whose wife shall I take ?" This has always 
been considered a good joke. Another man was advised by his doctor to 
walk on an empty stomach, and when he simply asked ** On whose ?" bs 
is al«o admitted to have said a good thing ; but it has never attained tbe 
popularity of the jest about matrimony. If the advocates of marriage did 
not insist so strongly on its heavenly origin we should not be so readily 
disposed to ridicule on the subject. There is one relation, one character, 
which, for some inexplicable reason, is more awful and feared among 
husbands than that of wife — I mean that of wife's mother. If you want 
to extinguish all the seriousness and all the milder forms of mirth in a 
blaze of electric laughter, you have only to speak about your mother-in- 
law. 

When a member of Parliament, during the debate on the Marriage 
with a Wife's Sister Bill, said that there was this great advantage in 
marr}iog two sisters, that a man might have two wives and only one 
mother-in-law, the measure was almost carried in the torrent of laugh- 
ter that ensued. Mother-in-lawship is, no doubt, an onerous and biguly 
respectable post, but it must be that those who occupy it, like.all officiaU, 
slightly over-estimate the importance. One afternoon a stranger, ob- 
serving a stream of people entering a church, approached a man of 
gloomy aspect, who was standing near the entrance, and asked, ** I^ thii 
a funeral ?" •• Funeral— no," was the sepulchral reply, •• its a wed- 
ding." ** Excuse me," said the stranger, **but I thought fromjoor 
serious .looks you might be a hired mourner." ** No," returned the 
man, with a weary, far-off look in his eyes, ** Pm the soo-in-law of the 
bride's mother." 

There is a slight misunderstanding, we lately read, between McQinnii 
and his wife's mother. It came about in this way : Hostetter MoGinnii 
is thinking of taking a trip to El Paso for his health, but bis motber-is- 
law has been telling him that there is danger of his being scalped by 
Indians, and that he had better stay here in Austin. ** Nonsense," re- 
plied Hostetter MoGinnis ** there used to be Indians on the Bl Pmo 
road, but they have all been driven off. I don*t believe there is an Indian 
in the whole country." **yery well," replied his wife's mother; **wbett 
you get out on the plains, and one of those wild beasts oomes at yoa 
whooping and yelling, then you will think of me." ** I don't doubt it," 
replied Hostetter MoGinnis; and now the entente cardiale has been 
spoiled, and there is a coolness between them. 

A Chicago judge riding in the cars last week, from a single glance at 
the countenance of a lady by his side, imagined he knew her, and ven- 
tured to remark that the day was pleasant. She only answered : " Yes.'i 
*• Why do youwear a veil ?" *• Lest I attract attention." *' It is a provinoe 
of gentlemen to admire," replied the gallant man of law. "Not when 
they are married.'^ "But I am not." "Indeed?" "Oh, no;raift 
bachelor." Then the lady quietly removed her veil, disclosing to tbe as- 
tonished magistrate the face of his mother-in-law. He has been a raving 
maniac ever since. 

Love is liable to be put in absurd lights. Marriage regulates love, and 
so, on account of its pretentiousness, is made to appear more ridiooloQS 
than love. Mothers-in-law, I suppose, regulate marriage, and accordingly 
they are made to seem the most ridiculous of all. This is quite in se- 
cordance with the theory with which we started. There is an inbereat 
fitness and security in earthly affairs. Tbe frowning tyrannies of the 
world cannot be allowed to reign unresisted. Laughter can never be pot 
out. The heavier the extinguished the more certain it is to take fire, and 
the greater is the conflagration that follows. 

Medical men are laughed at for the same causes that expose preaebeit 
to ridicule. 

"Doctor," asked Brown, "why don't you put Fendersoa on a sloes 
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diet? Don't you think H would le a benefit to him?" *• Undonbt- 
edly,** replied the doctor, *• bat it woold be no benefit to me. I might 
lose e patient, and when I lose a patient," he added, ** I prefer to lose 
him in the regular way/* A pbyaician, passing by a stone-cutter's shop, 
bawled out, ** Good morning, Mr. Jones ! I see you finish your grave, 
stones as far as * in memory of,* and then wants a monument next.'* 
*' Why, yes,** replied the old man, ** unless you are dootoriog some onei 
and then I keep right en.*' 

Similarly lawyers are proterbially open to ridicule. Theodore Hooke 
desoribedhow, in his pirfe of the cj untry, lawyers were neter buried. 
•* We merely place them after Heath," he said, ** in an empty apartment* 
close the door, and leave them there all night. In the morniog there is 
no trace of them.'* ** Why, what becomes of them ?*' asked an asioo- 
ifltaed listener. " Ob, that we cannot tell,** replied Hooke ; '* all that we 
koow is, that there is a strong smell of brimstone in the room.*' 
** Health journals,*' some one lately wrote, ** insist upon reposing on the 
right side only, and claim thai it is iujarious to lie on both sides. Bat 
we don*t know," the writer goes on to say, " where they will find a 
healthier set of men than lawyers.'* 

Regarding hnmour historically, we see a protest against the claims to 
infallibilitT and eternity, which institutions are prone to make for them- 
selves. We perceive it increasing in intensity in proportion as those 
claims are seriously preferred, suppressing itself partially, under an ap- 
prehension of irreverence, uttering itself for the same reason in the form 
of riddles, and finding vent in an indirect and fugitive manner through 
eraonies of varied emotion. Its conception is from contract, iU shape 
from affected renerve, and its final development from the character of 
the individual. Wit is aaid to put ideas together, judgment to distin- 
gaish them, and it is inferred that men of judgment are rarely men of 
wit. This is confounding faculties with man, or imagining that each 
man baa ooly one faculty. He who pots ideas together must first have 
exercised judgment in discriminating them. The fact is, that men of 
the prof onndest judgment, if they turn their minds to humour, are the 
profoDodeet humourists ; while men who never think deeply or seriously 
are iballow humourists. The shallow humourist aims at proauoiug 
laughter, and succeeds. The profound humourisi amuses and surprises 
men into a troubled emotion, of which laughter is only a casual and in- 
adequate expulsion. Democritus and Heraclitus were both philosophers, 
and one laughed and the other wept at all that he saw in the lives of 
men. Dean Swift was in a state of constant indignation at all that he 
saw. The same sights produced those three different emotions in three 
dilTerent uaen. The same mental ingredients compose pity, ridicule, and 
indJgnatioD. He, therefore, who habitually displays any one modifica- 
tion of the common elements has no spare materials left for the mani- 
featation of the others. If I exhaust all my stock of raw emotion in 
mirth, I have none remaining to weave into pity or anger. Democritus 
always laughed at the ways of men, and« in consequence, he was never 
indignant and never sorrowed. Heraclitus alwa.va w*pt, and conse- 
quently was never indignant, and never laughed. Dean Swift was always 
indignant, and neither wept nor laughed. The wiaest plan is, to mix 
things after the Yorkshire pattern. '* An honest man has no chance of 
getting on now,** said someone. " We mix it in our part of the country,** 
said a Yorksbireman. However, Democritus, Heraclitus, and Dean Swift 
were very much alike ; especially Dean Swift — that is, indignation is 
more like pity or laughter than pity and laughter are like each other. 
This shows, perhaps, that tbey are the most vagrant and least practical 
of the three manifestations of emotion. lodignation runs into laughter 
or tears continuously, while laughter and tears run into each other rather 
as a mode of escape. The actual effect varies with the character or mood 
of the person. When we see a drunken man making solemn efforts to 
look sober and walk straiRht, we may feel sorrow, or miith, or anger, 
according as we choose. No doubt a moral duty lies before us on every 
such occasion. The idea of a man beating his wife is generally consi- 
dered something to laugh at ; yet it might be a case for indignation or 
pity. The thought of a wife beating a husband could hardly excite in- 
dignation even in the sufferer. Even if he pitied himself he would not 
confess it. We may see that the right use of the faculties we possess 
enters into the discussion of wit and humour. There is a time to laugh 
and a time to weep. We should not confound the two. 

A few passages from our best known humourists will serve as illustra- 
tions, and make our way more plain. At Lord Melville's trial, when the 
Bishops began to enter, a country lady touched Theodore Hooke's arm , 
and said ** Pray sir, who sre those gentlemen in red now coming in ?'* 
"Gentlemen, maam,*' said Hooke, "those are not gentlemen. Those are 
ladies, the dowager peeresses in their own right.** The fair eoqoirer told 
her daughter not to forget that. The Speaker of the House of Commons, 
in his richly embroidered robes came next. " Pray sir,** said she, **who 
is that fine looking person ? ** "That, madam," was the answer, "is 
Cardinal Wolsey." "No, sir,*' cried the lady, drawing herself up, 
** Cardinal Wolsey bafi been dead for many a year." ** No such thing, 
my dear madam, I assure yon," replied Hooke, with preternatural gravity ; 
" it baa, ( know, b^n ao reported iu the country, bqt without the least 



foundation : in fact those rascally newspapers will say anything.*' Cor- 
responding to this, in the practical line, is what is known aa the Bemers 
Street Hoax. Hooke laid a wager with a friend that within a week l^e 
would make a particularly neat and modest honse which they were pass- 
ing, inhabited by a widow lady, the most famous in London. He sent 
out a thousand letters conveying orders to tradesmen of every sort to be 
executed at a fixed hour on a particular day. From waggons of coal and 
potatoes to books, prints, feathers, ices, filters, and cranberry tarts, 
notliiog in any way available to anv human being, but was commanded 
from scores of rival dealers from Whitecbapel to Paddington. The Lord 
Mayor and his chaplain invited to take the death-bed confession of a 
penitential Common Conucil man, the Governor of the Bink of England, 
the Chairman of the East India Company, a Lord Chief Joatioe, a 
Cabinet Minister, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and his royal highness, 
the Commander-in-Chief, were all invited, and all obeyed the summons. 
Every pious and patriotic feeling had been most movingly appealed to. 
The consequences were serious. Fierce were the growlings of doctors 
and surgeons, scores of whom had been cheated out of valuable hours. 
Attorneys, teachers of all kinds, male and female, bair-dressers, tailors, 
popular preachers, parliamentary philanthropists, had been all victimised. 
There was an awful smashing of glass, china, harpsichords, and coach 
panels. Many a horse fell never to rise again. Beer barrels and wine 
barrels were overturned and exhausted with impunity amid the press of 
countless multitudes. It was a godsend to the newspapers. 

There is always something to be said in extenuation of any act, bow- 
ever outrageous, that excites laughter. The end is a good one, and we 
do not care to scrutinise the motive. In this respect the ludicrous differs 
from the moral. When we see a man do an act materially good, we look 
at the secret purpose. But we do not think about the motive when a 
man says a good thing, or plays a practical joke that causes merriment. 
This is quite right, for a man may falsely seek to have the character of a 
good man, that by means of it be may be able to do evil, whereas a man 
cannot seek the reputation of a wit for the purpose of deceiving as by 
an act or saying of a grave character. His object must be to have an 
opportunity of displaying his wit in the future to greater advantage. 
We art) therefore prone to deal leniently with the humourist when he 
transgresses. And then there is in the mind of each one of us a horizon 
where heaven and eai th dimly meet. Against this, the desperate rivalries 
of trade, religious and secular, the pomps of office, and the barefaced hypo- 
crites of society look poor and mean and ridiculous. Kings and states- 
men, and town councillors, merchants and manufacturers, editors and 
lawyers, might laugh when they looked at each other, as well us augurs 
or parsons, if they only found a moment's leisure. The business of life 
for the most part moves on so rapidly, that we are impressed by its mar- 
vellous activity, and cannot think that such exertions are not contribu- 
tions to a solid and eternal purpose. And when the train is stopped 
short for a moment in its mad haste, and we see the tawdriness of the 
ornament and the emptiness of the end, the absurdity of the disillusion- 
ment overcomes every feeling of anger against the mischievous trifler 
who placed an obstacle on the rails. At the worst we class him with his 
victims, like those who humoured the practices of poor Don Quixote. 
Modern manners and modem earnestness, and perhaps an increasing 
seriooi>ne8s of purpose, as the management of affairs becomes a more 
popular coDcern, would not tolerate an act such as that of Hooke's. Ita 
ooly justification is that it produces laughter, and still serves aa an ex- 
ample for the analysis of humour. The subject of a hoax must be at 
once contemptible and respectable : contemptible for character and re- 
spectable for office, or respectable in character and contemptible in office. 
The old lady whom Hooke imposed on, the crowd of magnates whom be 
deceived, had some flaw that betrayed a jarring sound when tested by 
the stroke of the jester's hammer. When we see the holder of some 
petty office assuming magisterial airs, we laugh at him, becaase we see 
that he is conscious of an incongruity, and endeavouring to conceal it. 
The highest tribute we can afford to men like Hooke is that they recall 
a frailty and produce a langh. Very different was the aim of that tender- 
est of humourists, Tom Hood, when he put in a new light before men 
one of a class that had hitherto been neglected or detpised, " a woman 
clad in unwomanly rags, sewing at once with a double thread a shroud aa 
well as a shirt," and singing " God ! that bread ahonld be so dear, and 
flesh and blood so cheap." And very different was the aim of Swift when 
in what Sir Walter Scott declares to be the most wonderful piece of 
humour in the English language, he wrote his ** Modest proposal for pre- 
venting the children of poor people in Ireland from being a burden to 
their parents and countiy, and for making them beneficial to the pablic." 
His suggestion was that they should be cooked snd eaten. The thought! 
of the man who wrote in this style lay too deep for laughter or tears. 

Society may be regarded aa contemptible, or as suffering, or aa wronged. 
Hooke regarded it as contemptible. Hood as suffering. Swift as wronged. 

As this pretends to be an exhaustive description of the moods in which 
life may be actively contemplated, a question arises * How does Christ- 
ianity stand in relation to our subject f * We know that Christ melted 
with divine pity at the sorrows of men, and bamed with divine indigna- 
tion at the wrongs of men, but did His pity or His indignation ever 
assnme the form of contempt or approach the language of irony ? Pity, 
indignation and contempt, are modifications of the hnmourooa mood, 
bleoding in each othv in differeut proportioni, bat altogether ikbfent i^ 
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oonneotion !■ there between thinkiDg about that post and the mnsolre of 
my hand f Cannot I think with my mind without giving any aooh 
indication 7*' Ton can if yoa try. If yoa make op yoar mind not to 
give any indications yoa will sacceed. At one of my recent lectures one 
of those whose thoaghts I tried to read was a Jewish Babbi, with whom 
I failed altogether, and he said afterwards, ** Ah, I knew that I should 
be too strong for you.*' It appears he had made up his mind not to give 
any indication, and, that being the case, of course I could not succeed. 
If the mind is perfectly open, however, it is sure to influence the body. 
I will give you one or two instances which will show you that is possible 
to affect the body, by the mind, in the most marked degree. I take an 
illustration from Dr. Carpenter's book on '* Mental Physiology.'* This 
is a fact and it is well attested. A lady was sitting in her drawing-room 
and her child was playing about the room, and, as it was a hot day, the 
window was open. The child went to the window, and suddenly the 
window-sash fell down on the child's handd. The mother screamed and 
rushed to it to stop it, but was too late, and it was found that her hands 
were marked black and blue, just where the window had fallen on her 
child's hands. The fright positively produced a similar mark on her 
own hands, and, I believe, it actually suppurated and became a very bad 
wound. It seems almost incredible — does it not f Here is another in- 
stance: There was a lady brushing her teeth, and she fancied thnt she 
had got one of the bristles down her throat. She had every symptom of 
irritation at the back of her mouth, and a doctor was sent 
for. He applied the proper mesns to remove a bristle, if there had 
been one, but certainly could not find any. The irritation became worse 
and worse, until the ladies life began to be in danger. Another doctor 
was sent for and this gentleman having a better insight into the cause 
determined to discover a bristle. So, after examining her throat, he 
said, '* Oh yes, there is a bristle, my friend has made a mistake, I will 
soon have it out." He then went for his instrument, and having care- 
fully inserted a bristle, went to the lady and made her open her mouth. 
He just nipped her a bit, for most of us think we cannot recover from 
illness unless we have nasty medicine, and then he triumphantly showed 
her the instrument and the bristle, and from that moment she began to 
get better. Now you can multiply such instances as tbeee, almost as 
much as you like. I remember once, a dear friend of mine, who was 
suffering from sleeplessness, and the doctor attended him and gave him 
capsules, on the strength of which he went to sleep. I examined one of 
these capsules and I foand there was nothing in it, it was merely a Bhell 
of gelatine and was empty. The impression on his mind induced him 
to sleep, although there was nothing in the capsule itself. I am afraid 
these instances sound somewhat incredible, but if anyone who is interested 
in the subject will read such a book as Carpenter's, or the " Scientific 
Besearch Society's " publications, he would be perfectly convinced 
that this happens very often, in fact that whenever the mind is strongly 
moved in any direction it will have an effect, and a most marked effect 
upon the body, without the owner of the mind having any consciousness 
of such effect whatever. It is simply by that means I am going to show 
yon my experiments. Of course, this explanation will bring it under the 
same category as the spiritualists' ** manifestation of spirit energy," and 
the remarkable phenomena attributed to ** od " or ** odilic force. 

Pretty nearly everybody in England,forty years ago,were swinging coins 
from their fingers and making them tell the time, or were practising with 
divining rods, or were turning tables. Kow all these things must be 
understood on the same principle — that is, on the principle of uncon- 
icious brain action influencing the mind, and showing the direction in 
space where the mind is travelling. I need not detain you any longer, 
I have given you four explanations and a fifth which seems to me to be 
the correct one, and I do not profess to be more clever in these experi- 
ments than you would be with half an hour's practice. It is not likely 
that they will be performed with the professional skill of a conjurer. 
I do not profess to be a conjurer. Mr. Bishop fails pretty often in his 
experiments —fails once in three times, and if I succeed even once, it will 
be enough to prove what I want to prove. It is, perhaps, hardly necessary 
to say that there is no collusion. If there is any one in the audience who 
would like to try it with me, I should be very glad. An excitable young 
lady would be the best subject, but it is not likely that I shall be able to 
get one to stand here, and [ shall have to content myself with asking 
one of these hard-headed gentlemen to help me. I will ask Mr. Briggs 
(a gentleman on the platform) to select some person in the audience, then 
to pick out some ornament on his person, and then think of some other 
person that I can give it to. 

Mr. Sugden was then blindfolded, and performed the experiment with 
ease in each particular case, finding the gentleman and the article 
chosen. Mr. Briggs stated that he had given no conscious assistance 
to the lecturer. 

Mr. Sugden then said he would make the experiment of flading out the 
number of a bank note, which was a very difficult thing as the chances 
were entirely against him if there were any sort of guess work. I will try 
in two ways. First, in Mr. Carpenter's way, and secondly, Mr. Bishops. 

I have ten cards here, having ** ** up to *' 9 " upon them, and by 
using these I shall try to find out the number of a bank-note. I don't 
suppose there wilKbe much difficulty in obtaining a bank-note here in 
Manchester. In Bradford trade is very bad, and it might not be such an 
easy thing. 



A gentleman in the audience asked Mr. Sugden if he had any objee- 
tion to trying this experiment with him. Mr. Sugden said thai be btd 
not, the only condition he would impose, being, that the gentlemaa mait 
have a perfectly unbiased mind, and not have any theory of his own lo 
prove. Mr. Sugden then proceeded with the experiment. Being blind- 
folded, and grasping the right hand of the " patient," passed his band 
over the cards, and picked out successively the numbers 6, 1, 0, S, 8, 
being the correct number of the note. 

The next experiment was writing the number of a bank-note on tha 
black board. This Mr. Sugden succeeded in doing. His modm operandi 
was first to draw five squares on the board, so as to help to eoneentrate 
bis ** patient's " thought on a certain given space, about the size.of the 
proposed figure ; and then grasping the right hand of the patient, bt 
pressed the back of the hand to his (Mr. Sugden's) forehead, and ffatn 
proceeded slowly to trace out the figures on the black-board. In t«o 
instances he was right on the first occasion, and in the three others h« 
got them right on a second trial. 

A gentleman in the audience asked whether the handwriting resemblad 
the lecturer's or the patient's? This, Mr. Sugden BmA, was an iotersit- 
ing point, and requested the patient to write uudemeatb the same figorw, 
and they appeared to have some resemblance to the ** patient's." 

A qaee tion was asked as to whether sny "medium" or "patient" 
could possibly reflect the figures more distinctly, so that there might.sot 
often be an error, or if the state of mind of the operator had anythisg 
to do with the correctness of the figures? Mr. Sugden replied tbit 
correctness depended on both parties. 

The lecturer then asked if some gentleman on the platform wonldW 
kind enough to have a pain, and Professor Hopkinson having imagisd 
a pain, the lecturer was blindfolded, and having hold of the profssior^ 
left hand, passed his right hand over the professor, and prefesi^ 
declared the imsginary pain to be at the right side of the right lea 
which the Professor said to be correct. 

The next experiment was Mr. Bishop's chalk line, whieb Mr. Boirdtt 
said was a most important one, as it indicated the whole proesei ef 
thought of the operator. 

Mr. Burnett, F.G.S.— Mr. Sugden being out of the room— ikstsbid 
out a line on the floor, which Mr. Sugden (with his bead oompletalj 
enveloped in a bag, eo as to prevent any possibility of bis seeing) bad so 
difficulty in following. 

For the satisfaction uf a gentleman in the audience, the lectarsr p«r- 
formed the experiment twice over ; the second time being in a diflerest 
direction. 

The next experiment wss a combined one, Mr. Sugden undertaldni to 
find, blindfolded, a spot marked with chalk, to find the recipisntofi 
ruler, and to find out where the ruler was hidden. 

Mr. Sudgen bad no difficulty in finding out the chalk-marked spot, or 
the receiver of the ruler, but after trying some little time, having hM 
the hand of the youth to whom the ruler had been given, he said tbi in- 
dications were at fault. He had, however, no difficulty in findio( t 
having hold of the gentleman's hand who had made the chalk-mark. 

Mr. Sugden explained that sometimes with young people the indio- 
tion 8 were not strong enough to enable him to understand thsm, as^ 
that, when young, tbe "patient" had not sufficient concentration of 
thought. 

The labt experiment was th'it of Mr. Irving Bishop's finding a po. 
This Mr. Sugden successfully performed in a very few moments, baviog 
for his " medium " Mr. Slugg (author of " Manchester Fifty Years Ago.1 
The pin was found in the coat of one of the audience. 

In conclusion, Mr. Sugden said : — As you have seen to-nigbt, tbsN 
phenomena can be performed without any assistance from Spirits, ktl 
expressly defied them. They are performed simply by nnconsciooi 
action on the part of tbe patient, and yet these things have been made 
mysteries of, and people have rushed to conclusions and said it *•* 
" Spiritualism." 

Of course there are a number of other phenomena yet nnsxplaiaai 
which I cannot pretend either to explain or to dispute. Enough, bov- 
ever, has been explained to show that we should not be in a borty m 
saying, " this is spiritualism." Let us wait a bit and see. These tbinci 
which seem so astonishing will be found out if we are only a litU« 
patient. You know that printing was put down to thS devil when it va> 
first invented. Let us be patient. We shall have an explanation of 
these other things in their time. 

In reply to questions, 

Mr. Sugden said he took the left band by preferenee when thoogbt- 
reading, as the left hand was not eo fully under control of tbe ^^Jf* 
the right. Tbe left hand was tbe automatic hand. He used tbe rigbt 
hand when finding out the figures of the bank-note on the black board, 
because the left hand did not know how to write. 

He placed tbe hand of his " patient " to bit head, not that there sjJJ 
any communication to his brain by that means, but because it gave va 
patient an opportunity to fully concentrate his attention, and the w* 
moving his " patient's " hand from his brow, the describing Ui« f^ 
cirele in swinging the hand round, gave him a good and clear h»difl^[>^* 
Neither his use of tbe left hand nor the phicing the hand to his biot 
were neceseary. 
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REDUCED PRICES FOR 

JOHNSON'S CELEBRATED VENETIAN YARN, 



80 WIDELY KNOWN A8 THE 



Indispeneable alike lor Sammer and Winter, and (or Strong and Weak, Yoang and Old, Bioh and Poor. 

This bMatifnl, ohoiee, and inTaliuble wool shonld be worn (Spring, Summer, Antomn, and Winter) by ladies, gentlemen, and ohlldren of all agee, in the form of Soeki, 
Stoekingf , Teste, Sm. Many flattering teetimonials have been reeei^ied. It ie prored to be the great eafegoard for the strong and weak of all climatea, and it is T«ally cheaper 
than the common yams, and very durable, and extremely comfortable to wear. Those who have not yet ased this elegant wool, are now respectfully inyited to try it— delays are 
dangerous. Bead following testimonial from the far north :— 

** We find the texture really beautiful, and have no doubt it will be iuTalnable bith for summer and winter wea? for soeks, stockings, rests, &o. Oar lady friends who hav« 
seen it say that it cannot be surpassed, and it gives us pleasure to recommend it to the notice of our readers.*'—!^ Blyth Weekly New$, 

Another Testimonial from Wales : — 

** ▲ boon to the aOieted. Lady friends say H is the most bsMtllol yana they hare ever seen ; its Tslue to invalids has been weU-attested by numeroos patients and phyaiaiaiis. 
We strongly recommend its use.— Th« Cardiff Free Preee. 

No one should go to the Seauide, or from home, without taking with them at least Two Pairs of Books or Stockings made from the VENETIAN YABN. 



In Hanks. Is. Sd. each ; three Hanks for ds. 4d. ; half a dosen for 6s. 6d. ; or 18s. per dosen Hanks. 

Carriage paid to all parte of England^ Scotland, Ireland and Wales. Sample Hank rent carriage paid to your door for Is. 2d. Reduced rates ofeatjiage for the 
i oftrooJ. Made in Uocfc, whiU, prtty heaihors, and all the fashionable eolourt. Johnson's Venetian Torn can only be had from ths proprUton .*— 

Messrs. WILLIAM JOHNSON & Co., Croham Road, Croydon, LONDON, 5.B. 
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INVALUABLE IN DAMP AND F0GG7 WEATHER 

TOWLE'S CHLOEODYNE. 

OHE DOSE Speedily Relieves Coughs, Asthma. Rronchitis, Consumption 
Spanns, DluThcsa, Cholera, Ac.. Is. lid-i Is. 9d.. and 4s. 6d. 
TOWLE'S CHL0R0D7NE LOZENGES I 6(1. and Is. per box. 
TOWXE'S CHL0R0D7NE JUJUBES i 4d. per oz. 

A. P. TOWLE, 'ttt.^^'S!Lr'OFALLCHEMIST8 

per Post for 7 or 14 stamps. 
Ytom LONDON-Lees than one bottle completely saASicATED a serere Gold on 
TsyLoDgt in less than a week." 

LORD WOLSELEY'S VISIT TO MANCHESTEK. 
EASTER WEDNESDAY, March 28th. 

COKSECRATION of the WOLSELEY MASONIC LODGE at Memorial Hall* 24)0 
pjo., uhl GRAND BANQUET in Free-trado Hall, 6-80 p.m. Banquet Tioketo, One 
GoixMa, tor Freemasons only ; Gallery Tickets for Ladies, 6s. Early application necessary. 
—By Ord«r, Bro. D. EDWARDS, W.M.. Designate, 5, Bury New-road, Manchester. 

Tieketfl may also be had from Bro. 6. D. M'EELLEN, IH, Brown Street. 
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LITHOGRAPHED PORTRAIT 

07 THE 

REV. CHARLES GARRETT, 

(Preiident ol the Weselysn Oonferenee) 
Wm be Presented GRATIS with the 

FTJXjIPIT TtT^CDOT^jlD 
PBICE ONE PENNY. OSDER EABLT. 



Walkbr^s Pobtablb Caitbrab are tnperior to all 
Others in ligbtnesB, oompaotuess, and complete- 
ness ; and enable Tonrista to take Photos of the 
Ti&rioQB scenes of interest on their summer 
rambles. 
Circular and Price List sent for one Stamp. 

CHA8. CHURCHILL and Co., 

SUROPSAN AOKNT8, 

21, CROSS STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 

HcB9n. C. Chubchill and Co. are the introdnoere of all 
tlie befit Ameriean Tools and Machines snftable for Ama- 
teurs. Inelnding 12 Tarieties of prepared Fret Sawing 
Machines, over 800 Fret Desi^s, 12 varieties of prepared 
Fret Wooda, Amatear Lathes, Ohacks, Drills, Viees, Braoes, 
Boring Bits, Planer, fto. 

▲MATXim CATAL0aT7E, 160 pp. (Photo-litho), 
with 700 lUastrations, sent on receipt of 6d. 

FOR TOBACCO AND CIGARS 

TRY 

EXORS. OF WM. MARGRAVES, 

MANUFACTURERS, 
44| Bwan St., DCason St., and Cross St., Manchester. 

Estdblithed Half a Century, 

THE ROYAL BRINE BATHS , DROIT WICH, Near WORCESTER. 

Theve HOT BRINE BATHS, so ikmed for the OURE of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
SCIATICA, NEURALGIA, and other kindred maladies ; and also for giving tone to the 
system in all eases of nervous and general DebUity are open daily from 7-SO a.m. to 6-30 
p.m., and on Sandays from 7-30 to 10-80 a.ro. 

First-ClasA, 2/6 ; Second-Clabs. 1/6 ; Thlrd-Olass, 9d. 

THE LARGE SWIMMING BATH 

is open from 7-SO a.m , to 6-80 p.m., and on Sundays (for Gentlenun only) 

from 7-80 a.m , to 10-30 a.m.— TICKETS Is. EACH. 

For all farther information apply to the Secretary, Mr. A. BOE. 

THE OLD OBIGIHAL AHTIQUASIAH B0OZ8ELLBS IS 
ROBERT HOLT, 28, OAK STREET, MANCHESTER. 
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MUNKACSY'S GREAT PICTURE, 

CHRIST 1- BEFOEB + PILATE," 

NOW ON VIEW AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION, MOSLEY STREET, MANCHESTER, 

ILLUMINATED both DM and EVENING by EDISON'S ELECTRIC LIGHT 

DAY EXHIBITION, lo till 4, is. EVENING, 6 till 9, 6d, 
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T\K BREWSTER (for many years one of the 



2. 

^ fco leading Physicians in Paris) writes : " I have 

1 j S ^ prescribed REYNOLDS'S GOUT SPECIHC in All 
^ ^ W P Cases of Rheumatic Complaints, and have found 
^ g Sd it an Infallible Remedy. I have always had 
<N ^ * ^ much pleasure in recommending it, and consider 

fl) CD 

.2 * it a safe and invaluable medicine. 



Kegan Paul , Trench & Co.'s New Books. 

Now Ready, Second Edition, 

LIVING ENGLISH POETS, MDOOOTiXXXTT. With 

Frontispiece by Walter Crane. Large Grown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, parchment, 
12s.; vellum, 15s. 

"This handsomely printed volume." — Athenosum. "No book will be more sought after 
this season." — Academy. "A great deal of very true poetry." — Spectator. " Selected with 
great discretion and taste." — Guardian. 

Large crown 8vo, with etched Portrait, 9s. 

THE LIFE OF JOHN DUNCAN, SCOTCH WEAVEE 

- AND BOTANIST. With Sketches of his Friends and Notices of his Times. By 
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3 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, 

THE ORIGIN OF IDEAS. By Antonio Rosmini Serbati 

Translated from the Fifth ItaUan Edition of the **Nuovo Saggio Sull' Origine delle Idee." 
[Vol. I. just ready i price 16s. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 
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** Terra Incognita." 

New and Cheaper Edition, with Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
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HOUSE FUENISHING. 

EARS & HARRISON, are now SHOWING one of the LARGEST STOCKS 
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SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 

" Spectacles can only be perfectly adjusted by those having a thorough knowledge of the 
anatomy of the eye combined with optical experience." 

We have the highest medical authorities confirmed by daily experience, that imperfect 
glasses, together with the haphazard plan of selection, generally employed by the mere vendor, is 
the cause of most cases of blindness and defective vision. 

Sir Julius Benedict writes : — ** I have tried the principal opticians in London without 
success, but the spectacles you have adapted suit admirably, the clearness of your glasses, as com- 
pared with others, is really surprising." The Rev. Professor W. A. Hales, M.A., Cantab, 2, Minford 
Gardens, West Kensington Park, writes : — ** The spectacles are perfect, and a most decided boon. 

I had occasion on Monday to write to Lord , and took the opportunity to mention your name 

ndthe wonderfal power of your spectacles." Dr. Bird, Chelmsford, writes : — "I could not have 
uelieved it possible that my sight could have been so much improved and relieved at my age (82). 
I can now read the smallest type, although suflfering from cataract on the right eye." Testimonials 
from Earl and Countess Lindsay ; P. D. Dixon Hartland, Esq., M.P. j the Venerable Archdeacon 
Palmer, CUfton ; Rev. Mother Abbess, St. Mary's Abbey, Mill Hill, Hendon ; Rev. Tidd Pratt, 
Bracknell Vicarage, Berks, &c., &c. 

Mr. HENRT LAURANCE, F.S.S., Oculist Optician, 

39, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, V/., 

(Late 8, Endsleigh Gardens, Enston Square), personally adapts his Impboved Spectacles daily 
(Saturdays excepted), from 10 to 5. Special arrangements are made for Invalids and others unable 
to wait on Mr. Laurance. Pamphlet — ** Spectacles, their Use and Abuse," post free. 

CITY BRANCH: 6, POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 



THE ROYAL BRINE BATHS , DBOIT WICH, Near WORCESTER. 

TlMM HOT BRIN1C BATHS, to Umed for Um OUBS of BHBUICATI8M, GOUT, 
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ROBERT HOLT, 28, OAK STREET, MANCHESTER. 
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NOTES. 



Dr. George Rioliard Mackarnoss, Bishop of Argyll and the 
Isles, died last week at Brighton, after a long illness. Ho 
was ordained in the Church of England in 1846, and con- 
secrated hishop in the Scottish Episcopal Church in 1874, 
hiB diocese being Argyll and the Isles. He succeeded Bishop 
Ewing. 



The Dean of Windsor is lying seriously ill, at the Deanery, 
Windsor. One of the last acts of the Queen before leaving 
the Castle for Osborne was to call personally at the Deanery. 
A bulletin of the Dean's condition is sent to Her Majesty 
daily. 

The vicar of Ince, near Wigan, has received £5,000 from 
an anonymous donor, a gift for Church work, as an expression 
of his profound and heartfelt gratitude to Almighty God for 
the prosperity with which he has been visited. Another 
person has forwarded £2,000 to the vicar for Church purposes. 

The Rev. C. H. Spurgeon was unable last Sunday, through 
an attack of gout, to officiate at the Metropolitan Tabernacle. 
The a£fection has got into his hand, shoulder, and knee. 



The Rev. T. Worthington, in charge of the parish of St. 
Teath, Cornwall, has recovered nearly the whole of the 
firactared Celtic cross formerly standing in the churchyard 
of St. Teath, near Camelford. This granite monolith, fifteen 
feet in height, has been split up and utilised for copings, and 
other practical purposes. It will now be put together 
and re-erected. The Athen€Bum trusts that lovers of relics of 
Celtic Christianity in England will not leave Mr. Worthington 
to bear alone the burden of the expenses incident to the work 
of reparation. 



The Athenaum states that Canon Stubbs has undertaken 
for the 9olls Series a new edition of the ** Gesta Regum ** of 
William Malmesbury ; and is also preparing for publication 
in the same series the collected letters of John of Salisbury, 



who was bishop of Chartres from the year 1176 to his death 
in 1180. Some of these letters relate to the disputes between 
Heniy 11. and Archbishop Becket. 



Dr. Richardson's long expected work on subjects connected 
with preventive medicine is nearly ready for publication. 
The volume extends to 1,000 pages, and includes a history of 
the phenomena, causes, and prevention of the diseases affect- 
ing mankind. It will be entitled <' The Field of Disease." 



Mr. W. Wallis, of the South Kensington Museum, who 
superintended the late Indian Exhibition at Copenhagen, ban 
received from the King of Denmark the Danish gold medal 
" Pour le Merite," to be worn with the ribbon of the Order 
of the Dannebroge. 



At St. Matthew^s Church, Sheffield, last Sunday, the Rev. 
G. C. Ommanney, against whom the Archbishop of York has 
issued a monition lor certain Ritualistic practices in celebrating 
the Communion, announced to a crowded congregation that 
there would be no change in his practices till the 1st of May, 
when he had to make his return to the Archbishop of York. 

The Rev. Henry Waoe, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, and Professor of Ecclesiastical History in King's 
College, London, has been appointed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to be one of his chaplains. 



A pilgrimage to Lourdes, which is to leave London on the 
21st of May, is being organised by the Roman Catholics 
throughout the kingdom. The leaders of this movement are 
nearly all laymen — the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Denbigh, 
Lord Ralph Kerr, and many others more or less well known 
are organizing the expedition, and statements of what the 
journey will cost by the different routes are being put forth 
in the different Catholic papers. It is supposed that not 
fewer than 250 will take part in the pilgrimage, and that, 
with the exception of a few servants who will accompany 
them, the pilgrims will all belong to the upper and upper 
middle classes of Catholic society. The avowed object of the 
undertaking is said to be that England may be cleared from 
the troubles which seem now to threaten her with regard to 
Ireland. 



The Bishop oi Llandaff is to be enthroned in his oathedral 
on Tuesday, May 1, being the Feast of St. Philip and St. 
James. 



There is no truth whatever in the widely circulated report 
that the Deanery of Winchester has been offered to Canon 
Barry. The resignation of Dean Bramston has no' yet been 
officially notified to the Prime Minister. 
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tion of a rtniiig judgment, — surely these words shoiild be 
rememberad ? '* Btfidd I came quickly and my reward ii wi& 
me, to give every man according as his work shall ba^ bat 
before I come to you hi judgment, come to me for mercy, 
*' and the Spirit and the Bride say Gome, and let him that 
heareth say Come, and let him that is athirst Gome» and who- 
soever will let him take the water of life freely. So while I 
assign the words to the Lord Jesus Christ, we may recognise in 
them four different distinct voices, first the voice of the Spirit, 
and then the voice of the Bride, then the voice of him that 
heareth and lastly the voice of the Lord Jesus Himself in His 
own proper person. ''Let him that is athirst Come, and 
whosoever will let him take of the water of life freely. Now 
very briefly a few words on these four points. 

First, the voice of the spirit. The spirit says ** come." 
Where does the spirit say *' come ?'* Does He not say 
*' come *' all through the written word ? Holy men of old 
spake as they were moved of the Holy Ohost. What is it 
they were always saying ? Did they not repeat, with every 
variety of voice and tone, this gracious word, ** come ?*' The 
testimony of the word of Jesus and the testimony of pro- 
phecy ape they not alike, that He is able to save all that come 
to God by Him ? From that first chapter in Genesis to the 
last chapter of Bevelations, you have this voice reiterated — 
Gome, come, come. The oft-repeated type of the Paschal 
Lamb says *' come.** The brazen serpent which Moses lifted 
up in the wilderness, says '< come." The voices of the propheta 
and of the saints say '* come.*' Ho, every one that thirsteth, 
come ye to the waters, and he that hath no money, come, buy 
and eat, yea come, buy wine and milk without money, without 
price. And when we get into the gospels and epistles, how 
that same word come is reiterated, <' come, for all things are 
now ready.** '* Come unto Me all ye that labour, and are heavy 
laden.** As I said to you this morning, we have studied a 
great deal of God*s word together, and I ask you is not this 
the tone of the Bible throughout, — the love of the gracious 
invitation, *' come ?** And the spirit says come in the voice 
of Providence. Behind the events of Providence we can hear 
a still small voice, saying '* come.** How many intensely 
interesting events in tiie providence of God have I witnessed 
during these past years in your family history ? How many 
things come up before my mind as I look on your fSaces; 
times when I have seen you in the chambers of sickness, and 
suffering severe pain, and looking forward to terrible opera- 
tions and into the valley of the shadow of Death, — times 
when you have parted "with your dear ones, and when you 
have stood by the open grave side, and we have talked to- 
gether, and we have prayed together, and while we have been 
under the shadow of these sorrows together, have we not 
again and again heard that still small voice, '' come ?*' You 
want peace, you want rest, you want soothing in this world's 
sorrows, and you can only find it in the friendship of that 
ever sympathising friend, who was a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with griefs. The spirit says '*come*' in the 
interpretation of the voice of Providence, and again and 
again we have felt the striving of the spirit. Some 
of you are feeling the strivings of the spirit just now. In 
this time of Onsion, for such we feel it to be, when you feel 
some degree of sorrow and sadness at parting with your old 
friend and pastor, don*t some of you wish that you had made the 



great retdlution h^/hte ind come ? Don't you widi thai yon 
had coma with some of us imd partaken of the bread aad wine 
at the Lord's table? Don't you feel the :l6l^ of Ulf? Are 
yot not sorry, some of ]pn, that you deU^ed and held buk 
so long, and does not this last appeal of mine to you remind 
you that bye-and-bye there must oome athne wfann yonwiB 
have heard the appealing voice of God, the Holy Spirit, 
through His messenger for the last time ? Won't yon be 
saved now ? Quench not the spirit. Grieve not the Holj 
Spirit of God. The spirit is speiUdng to some to-night in the 
peculiar circumstances in which we are met together, and the 
spirit saith ** come." 

And secondly the Bride says come. The Bride and the 
Spirit are Unked together, and to every one who knows the 
meaning of the figure this shews that the Bride only reeeivei 
life and power through the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. The 
Bride is the church, and it is another organ of the spirit's 
voice. The church says come, the church of Bichmond Chapd— 
by which I mean those who have truly given themselves to God, 
the believers in Christ-— the diurch in Bichmond Chapel says 
((come** to the congregation and to the ne^hbottriiood 
around. We, the members of the Church, are no close cor- 
poration, wishing to keep our enjoyments and our privilogei 
to oureslves. We don*t consider onrselves a select spiritoil 
club ; we consider ourselves a missionary band, and our greit 
desire is to lead others to join our ranks, because we befieie 
they will find the blessings we find. I spoke as God's am- 
bassador this morning, and now I speak as the mouthpieei 
of the Church, and for the last time in the name of the Ohoidi 
here. I invite every one to oome and taste the blessednenof 
the Christian life, Goime with us, and we will do you gooi 
I don't say merely come to our particular Cfaristiaa d^oni^ 
nation. For while I believe baptbm by immersion to b 
right, as you well know, I hold all that to be vexy cheap h 
comparison with right service and the great doctrines d 
Christianity, and devotion to Him whom we love and try to 
serve as our Master. For the last time as the mouthpiece d 
the Church here I say come, and not only does the Ohnreh 
here say come, but the whole Church throughout the worU 
would say come. I was thinking of this only to-day. Suppim 
it were possible to draw together in one spot in> say EoglaiA 
all the believers in the Lord Jesus Christy to gather them «■ 
SaUsbury Plains, and tell them that they naigfai give sa 
invitation to the outside world in one word. If limileiin 
that way would not the one word be *' come?*' If yoa oonU 
gathe» together every believer in Europe, Asia^ Afriea, ifid 
America,. gather them in one great convention and tell then 
they might preach the Gospel in one word, would not it be 
*< come,— come to Him in whom we find joy, peaoe, and rest V* 
I would go further than the Church on earth. Think of tbe 
Church above, the patriarchs, prophets, apostles, niartyn» 
your own dear ones who have gone home, husbands and viw 
parents and children, gone tobe with ChristwhichisfiHrbflte; 
if they could say one word to those who are left behmd oa 
earth, would not the voice of the Churdi above as wall as tbe 
voice of the Church below be this one single word "comer 
Can you refuse a unanimous appeal like that ? If all ja^ 
best friends with singular unanimity joined in reoommsBdiBf 
a particular course of conduct* you would feel almost impalU 
to adopt it, even though you had been disposed to doi^ i^ 
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wisdom yourself. Yon would allow your judgment to be over- 
borne by the common consent of those in whom you trusted. 
Now, you have no manner of doubt in your own heart as to 
the excellency of this advice, and the whole Church above and 
below unite in this one cry, sweUiog like the sound of many 
waters, ** the Spirit and the Bride say come.*' 

Thirdly, the voice of him that heareth, let him say come. 
I take that to be Cfarist's own command, that every one that 
hears the word *<come** shall pass it on to some one else. 
That is the way the world is to be won for Christ, by every 
one repeating that word ^'come.^ Is it not wonderfal how 
rumour flies ? Ill news, yon say, flies apace. You remember 
that sad May morning, rather more than twelve months ago, 
when some of us as we came into this Chapel heard the dread- 
fal rumour of the assasinations in Phoenix Park. Do you 
recollect how it seemed to be in the air ? How you met people 
m the stoeet talking togeth^ 1 B very one was so full ot it that 
they aaemed to repeat it. Ill news flies apace, why should not 
good news fly apace ? Do you recollect how Sir Watter Scott, 
in the '* Lady of the Lake," shaws how the Highland clans were 
gathered together to war by means of a burning piece of wood 
in the shape of a cross, which was passed on from hand to hand^ 
bow he says — 

** Speed, maHse spaed, and gave 
The oroNlel to hie lienobmtD biave." 

n^o carton with it untU he came to some one else, it being the 
dnty of the first person he met to take it. If every one who 
professes to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ were to really with 
their whole heart and soul and with great enthusiasm do their 
utmost to spread that belief, the world would soon have no 
unbeliefverB in it. I wish every one who hears me to-night 
would just obey Christ's word to-night, and before lying down 
let every one present who has heard the voic^ in his own heart 
speak to some one else, or, if you like it better, write a letter to 
some one. Do any of you say " I don't know what to say If I 
write a letter ? " Well, just say what this book says, " Let him 
that heareth say come. If you want to write a letter I would 
recommend you to do this : Take your bible and copy out 
half-a-dozen texts in which that word come is prominent. 
'* Come unto Me all ye ^at labour and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest." " Ho, every one that thirsteth, come 
ye to the waters, and he that hath no money ; come ye, buy 
and eat : yea, come, buy wine and wiilW without money and 
without price." « He that cometh unto Me I will in no wise 
oast oat ;'* and you can finish the letter like this if you like, 
dear .Mend. I have tried the experiment, I have done it 
myself. 

I beard the voice of Jeeae say 

Come onto Me and rest, 
Lay dowti, thou weary one, lay down 

Thy head upon Mb breaat. 
I eame to tana aa I waa, 

Weary and worn and sad ; 
I foand in Him a resting-plaoe, 

And He hath made me glad. 

Let bim that heareth say come. I would like you to act 
v^o^ that now. I go f^r^r. Sinply, as one who 



has felt it in his own heart, I would say '' come " to each one 
of you. I don't want to speak to you as a minister just now. 
I would speak to you just now as 1 should like to do if I could 
get each one of you in a room alone, imd take you by the hand 
and look you straight in the face, and I would say to each one 
of you, if you want rest, and peace, and joy in hfe, come at 
once. Let him that heaareth say c(Mne. 

And now, lastly, the voice of Jesus Himself, ^* And let him 
that id attiirst come, and whosoever will let him take of the 
waters of life freely." The word '* say " drops out now. It 
is a direct appeal, you will observe, " let him that is atfairst 
come." Some of you know what soul-tiiirst is, some of you 
longing for pardon and peace and a sense of acceptance, and 
some of you, &ough you can hardly say you long, have a 
strange undefined feeling of restlessness. You feel dissatts* 
fied. Is it not that feeling which St. Augustine tersely puts 
when he says, *< the soul is restless till it finds rest in Thee ?** 
« Let him that is attiirst come, and whosoever will let liim 
take the water of life freely." Do you say, ** I don't feel any 
distinct sensation of tiiirst, I don't feel the burden of sin 
enough, I don't long as much as I ought to do ? " Is there 
not a faint desire there ? You would like to be saved. You 
wish to be saved. You wish it sometimes. ** Whosoever 
will." "Let him that is athirst come, and whosoever will 
let him take of the water of life freely." How easy f "Water 
is so plentiful, so easy to be taken ; it is as easy to partake of 
the water of life as for me to take a sip of water from a 
tumbler. It seems to me so strange that many go on with 
this sad feeling of thirst when the water of life runs so freely* 
The great difficulty is that you can hardly believe it. It is 
too good to be true. When the Lord Jesus Ohrist says^ 
'* Ask and it shall be given, knock and it shall be opened unto 
you," we can hardly believe that it is He who has gone 
through all the difficulty, and that all w« have to do is to take 
what is held to us. I heard the other day of a curious inci* 
dent which illustrates this point. There was a poor blind 
man playing an instrument of music on a steamer in Scotland* 
You have often seen them. In a curious way which I need 
not describe just now, he received two pounds. It was a re- 
markable thing for a blind beggar to get two one-pound Seoteh 
notes. One of the bystanders said, '* Do you know what you 
have got on your tray? You have got two pounds ; put the 
money in your pocket, man.'* Instantly th^ blind man re- 
proached him, '' Don't make game of a poor blind man." 
But I'm not making game ; put it in your pocket ; it is quite 
true." He put down his hand, and there he felt the paper 
notes, and quickly put them in his pocket. He could not 
apprehend before. It was too good to be true. I honestly 
believe that is the difficulty that keeps so many people frcmi 
joining the Ohurch of the Lord Jesus Ohri^. They have got 
religion within their reach, but it is too good to be believed. 
Oh, the wonderful loving kindness of God ! Is it likely, after 
the Lord Jesus Christ sacrificed Himself on the cross, tiiat He 
will repulse any poor seeking soul with tiie faintest desire to 
trust in Him and serve Him ? Let him that is athirst 
come. And whosoever will let him take of the water of 
life freely. Ah ! Did you say it is not as easy to do as the 
figure represents it ? If there were real water I would take 
it. If I were told to sprinkle blood, as the Children of Israel 
were told to sprinkle blood on the door-post, I would do it* 
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It I were told to look on a brazen serpent, as the Israelites 
were commanded by Moses, I wonld do it. Bat this figure of 
speech, " Take of the water of life freely,'* how can I do it ? 
As I have told you again and again, there is, if we only 
knew it, a telegraphic communication between each separate 
soul and the throne of heaven. As I stand in this pulpit, 
as you sit in that pew, and pray the thought, *< Lamb of God, 
I come to Thee ; I, a guilty sinner, come. I come weak 
and helpless, I have the longing, I have the desire, I wish 
to be purer, to be holy, to be good ; I wish to be saved from 
myself, to be saved from sin, to be saved with Thy great sal- 
vation ; I come." Do you think that that thought would not 
receive its response in heaven ? He that saith, '* Gome tmto 
Me and I will in no wise, on no account whatsoever, cast you 
out,'* do you think He will refuse you ? Hear the voice of the 
Lord Jesus to-night, and then how you will welcome Him ; 
whether He comes to you in death, or whether He comes to 
you in the glory of the second advent, how you will welcome 
Him, if you have known Him now and made Him your friend. 
He that testifieth these things, saith, " Surely I come quickly.** 
How He will come and when He will come does not matter, 
but come He will, and take us to Himself ; and if we come to 
Him by faith, we can say, '* Gome when He will.** Even so. 
Lord Jesus. The grace of our Lord Jesus Ghrist be with you 
all. Amen. 



LECTURE. 



THE TRANSMISSION OP ENEBGY.** 



Second ol (b« ooane of ** Cantor Leotnras," deliYsr^d at the Soflietj 
of Arti. Adelphi, London, on Monday evening. April, SOth, 1883, I9 
Professor Osbobni Bbtnoldb, F.B.8. (of Owens GoUege, Manehsstsr). 



SO deront and faithfal a minister of religion as the Bey. F. H. 
Bobarts cannot be permitted to leave tbe soeoe of a-qoarter-of-a- 
oentary's snecessfal labours without a few words in recognition of his 
eminent serriees to tbe community and of those endearing qualities 
which make it Tery sad to part with him. Bichmond Chapel, ia the 
Breck-road, Liverpool, presented Isst nigbi no ordinary spectacle. There 
was crowd enough to make up many, many of the congregations which 
figure so lamentably in censuses of church attendance, and a very deep 
emotion generally and visibly prevailed. It was the^ast service of MrBo- 
faarts's pastorate. There was nothing on the minister's part to stimulate 

-he did everything to repress-any special demonstration of feeling in l ^^^^ ^^ packed energy moving matter, the principal property 
reference to the circumstances of the day ; but at every turn of the 



AS I said in my last lecture I am of opinion that there an 
certain definite limits beyond which there is no prosped 
of going. I am of opinion that all the energy that we are 
using at the present moment is resulting either from vege- 
table growth, or com, or coal, coming to ub from the son, 
without the intervention of the matter which has been 
transmitted in the form of radiant heat. This method is 
entirely useless at present, for the transmission of power on 
the earth. I am not aware of any attempt to utilise radiant 
energy as a means of transmitting power, though all the 
means that I have mentioned to you this evening, in common 
with them all, either involve material of communicating the 
Miergy, or conducting it. One of the chief consideralioiu 
with regard to this artificial transmission of energy, is ike 
quantity of material which is necessary for the transmission 
of a given amount of energy. This quantity is limited by 
circumstances, and that limit is one of the things to whidi 
shall chiefly ask your attention. 

The circumstances which limit the given anoiount of power 
for a certain distance, are what we call in some cases ik 
\ properties of material. Now as regards what I may call 



eervioe, and often at the mereet turn of the most natural phrase a silent 
quiver of Benaihillty passed through the eongregation, more touohing 
than the most elaborate eloqnenee of leave-taking. If ever the sweet 
ifaDplielty of tbe troth was manifested sinoe spiritual truth was first 
known to be simple and sweet, it has been, we believe, in Mr. Bobarts's 
ministrations ; and never more so than in the departing preaoher's last 
affecting endeavour to stamp his Master's image on bis people's hearts. 
There, too, grouped around the pulpit in their pretty dresses, and with 
their hair neither olipped by the seissors of discipline, nor tortured by 
any grim sumptuary regulation of charity, were the girls of the training 
institution, which is the best testimony to the true helpfulness of the 
pastor's help-meet. Hymn and prayer and Holy Writ and exhortation 
all blended with and exalted the intense feeling of the assembly. The 
impressions of such a Sunday evening will not soon be effaced from any 
but the lightest minds. Mr. Roberts has felt it his duty to pass to 
another sphere of pastoral work. JSe hands over his ohureh at the very 
zenith of spiritual and material prosperity to a successor, whom, by 
every effort that eager generosity and a burning desire for the welfare of 
his charge could prompt, he has striven to identify with himself in the 
affeetionB and the aspirations of his deeply-attached flock. Mr. Atkin- 
son, of Ldeester, who undertakes the pastoral care of the Bichmond 
Chspel congregation, enters upon duties congenial to any earnest and 
able man under circumstances remarkably auspioione. Iiet us hope that 
another unclouded period of five-and-twenty years is about to set in for 
a people trained by one of the soundest, most serious, and yet most 
genial religious teachers of the day in everything that makes for 
harmony, wisdom, benevolence, spirituality, and liberal public spirit. — 
Livirpool Daily Po$U 



that we have to consider is, what we may call the strength of 
material. That is a fact which is known ; at the same time 
I am not quite sure that it is thoroughly well-known, and 
always recognised. But although the strength of one elsss of 
material differs very much and materially from the strength 
of another, there is, as far as we know anything, a limit, and 
a finite limit to the possible strength of material. 

Now what do we mean by the strength of material? 
There are various ways of looking at material. In ^ 
ordinary way, no doubt any one would say that iron vas 
stronger than wood, but for mechanical purposes we must 
admit that wood is generally stronger than iron, that is to 
say, wood is stronger per weight, iron is stronger per valofr- 
that is the difference between the two. Then the question of 
the carriage of material is chiefly one of weight, rather than 
one of value. Now taking the strength of material as judged 
in a mechanical sense by its weight, the strongest mateiialfl 
by far that we know of are the natural fibres — ^the natural 
organic materials. If I mention what is without doubt the 
strongest material, I think it would very probably be a matter 
of surprise to many of you. The strongest material that ve 
know of by far is the feathers of the quill. The qneetion of 
the strength of matenali is a subject which is in itself one of 
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extreme interest, looking at it in a general way, bat I must 
forbear to speak of it beyond a certain point. However I 
will just mention this faot. There are a great many limits 
on the universe which depend on the strength of materials, 
and these appear to * be limits to nature's work, as well as 
our own. Amongst other things the size, speeds, and so on 
of animals, appear to depend more than anything else upon 
this Umit to &e possible strength of material, and one of the 
most determinate limits, is the limit to the size of birds. 
More Uian any creature does the bird depend on the strength 
of the materials of which its wings are made, and more 
definitely than any other animal does it depend on the 
strength of material. Hence it is not surprising to find that 
nature in adapting results to causes, has given the very 
utmost strength to the wings of a bird. Now it is difficult to 
estimate Um strength of feathers, but in the quill, and the 
harder portions of the birds, we know we have material 
which will bear, that is to say, if we take wire, or a slip of wire, 
of the same weight for the same length, the quill will bear 
three or four times as much as the strongest steel we can get 
for the same weight per length. But still there is a definite 
limit. We cannot go beyond a certain limit, and there it 
fails. Now it is not probable that man will ever revile nature 
for constructing organic materials, and the probability is that 
he will have to be content with the material with which he 
at present works — the strength of steel. Now the strongest 
material that we know of — almost the strongest, if not abso- 
lutely tiie strongest — is steel. That I may call artificial 
material. This is no new thing ; steel has been known for a 
very long time, but the art of producing it in such large 
quantities, as to render it available for ordinary purposes, is 
qnite modem. Now, however, we are so far advanced during 
the past few years, that the strongest steel is applicable 
almost for all purposes that we can require. I may mention 
this with regard to some figures which I shall have to put 
before you. I have taken, in estimating these numbers, 
fifteen tons on the square inch, as the safe working strength 
of material fit)m which we have to consider the limit as 
resulting. This is considerably below the ultimate strength, 
but it is not beyond what we generally consider as the safe 
working Hmit. 

Now I shall ask your attention first of all to the considera- 
tions respecting the stored power : that is power stored in 
material. I will point out first of all that this question of 
eoonomy, with regard to transmitting energy in a stored 
fotm, is simply a question of how much energy or power we 
can get into a given weight of material, or how much power 
vre can get out 6f a given weight of material. We get power 
into the material, and then the question of transmitting the 
power, is simply a question of transmitting the material by 
tibe same laws which I mentioned in the last lecture for the 
transmission of coal and com in many cases. Now in 
making this qtAestion of eccmomy simply depend on the given 
vrelgbt, it should be noticed that power stored in one form, 
may be much more readily available than power stored in 
another form. Our watch springs are an illustration of this. 
I shall have further on to direct your attention to this, but 
at the present moment I would simply dwell on this case. 
Of all known forms of storing energy, which are practically 
what we may call meofaanical, the steel spring is probably 



the heaviest. We know to a certdhty*— there is no question 
about it — ^the limit at which we can work it. We may run 
the risk of breaking the steel more in one case than we do in 
another, but without running the risk of breaking the steel, 
and working safely, we may say that a steel spring will have 
to weigh 800,000 lbs., that is roughly 100 tons, to store as 
much energy as the available energy in a pound of coal, that 
is the million foot pounds. We see that steel is the form of 
storing energy which is used for a most important purpose. 
I will not say it is important as regards the economy of 
transmission, but it has an important purpose — in the case 
of watch springs. Now with regard to this, I almost feel 
bound to apologise, because of the length to which I am 
going into it, but it certainly has always been a matter of 
interest to myself, this question of the spring versus any 
other form of energy. Biologists tell us that the embryo 
of all animals goes through the same phases which the 
species has gone through in its development, and it appears 
to me in looking into the matter that allowing that we have 
passed through the embryonic stage, man in his mechanical 
ideas goes through very much the same series of changes 
which the species — ^if I may say so — the whole mechanics — 
have gone through, in its development up to the present time. 
About 200 years ago, or a little more, the steel spring was the 
only form of storing energy. Now, if you consider what happens 
to the child, you will find its first mechanical ideas awakened 
to the steel spring. All its toys, whether they be guns or 
railway trains, have the steel spring to work them. It was 
only three days ago, while rather contemplating this ques- 
tion that I was somewhat struck by a remark which I may 
pause to explain. Some colleagues of my own were engaged 
in experimenting, and one of them was putting a small gas- 
engine, a hall-horse power gas engine to drive machinery in 
his laboratory, and he gave me some information about it. 
I said, " I think the probable result of all this will be what 
we have already seen with the machines in the hair-dressers' 
shops. They begin with the gas engine, or some other 
engine, to turn their brushes, and soon they get down to 
simply a boy, and finally, they give it up, and brush by hand ; 
that is the general result of the thing." Some one by re- 
marked, " Well, I do not think a boy would do ; but I 
should think the better plan would be to use a clock.'* Now, 
the real difficulty, of course, is this : What weight of spring 
in a clock would it take to do as much work as the boy ? 
The boy, we may say, taking holidays, would do something 
like one million foot pounds of energy in a day, taking it al* 
together ; so that you would want the boy to do as much 
work in a day as a clock with a spring weighing 100 tons, or 
800,000 lbs. That is the difference between the horse-power 
of the steam-engine and the boy. There may be a difference 
of some 20 tons between the clock and the boy. It means a 
clock of 100 tons. Now, steel is not a material which will 
store the same amount of energy that indiarubber will store. 
Indiarubber will store five or six times as much as steel ; but 
then there is a want of permanency about other forms which 
we had got in steel. Another form in which energy is stored 
in elastic material is compressed air. This is a matter we 
have heard a good deal about recently. It is more or less 
altogether a modem development of mechanics — that of 
storing power in the form of compressed air. There is a 
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good dfl^ to be leamfc about it to anyone taking ap the sub- 
ject for the &8t time. That will account for a good saany 
mifitakes iiaring been made and eome diiappointmente ex- 
perienced with regard to it ; bat for the tw^ity years since 
frofessor Sankine wrote his book, it has been open to any- 
one io know esaeify ^at compressed air will do under any 
dreumfltances. 

We take a ciartain quantity of air in a cylinder, and 
eon^iress it, we find it will expand again during its work. 
We find the more we compress it, the more work it will do. 
If we try to store compressed air, we cannot keep it at a higij 
temperature. We find that, after we have compressed it 
eight or ten times, we get very little result from further com 
pression. Supposij;ig we were to compress down until-^well, 
of course, we could not make a limit unless we lowered the 
tenoyperature. Quite recently great developments have tak^i 
place in that respect* Gases have been compressed into the 
liquid form ; but, if we compress air as much as possiUe, 
and then allow it to expand again, we find it will do a certain 
amount of work, and that we may express perfectly well. 
Now, suppose we take a pound of air and confess it at the 
temperature of the atmosphere, .that is, getting it into a com- 
pressed form at the temperature of the atmosphere — com- 
press it as you like, it will only do the same amount ot work 
— 100,000 foot-pounds of work ; that is to say, the limit 
comes in definitely. We want 10 lbs. of air to do one million 
foot-pounds worth of work. But there is this left out. We can- 
not store eneigy in air by itself. We must have something 
to hold the air, and the air can only ^be held, so to speak, in 
what we may vulgarly call some form of bottle. Now, sup- 
pose we take the strongest material. Looking at tiie subject, 
we find there is a perfectly definite relation between the 
strength of material and the weight of bottle necessary to 
contain the air, no matter how much it is compressed. We 
find, taking 15 tons on the square inch, as the strength of the 
material to contain compressed air — compressed as much as 
you like — ^it will take about 5 lbs. of steel per pound of air ; or, 
taking it altogether,. it will be about 60 lbs. — ^I think it is put 
down on the diagram as a Uttle more than that; but there 
must be some waste — the theoretical limit would be about 60 
lbs. for the one inch on foot-pounds of working. Now, this 
is a matter that has been tried in practice. Some very im- 
portant questions depend on the use of compressed air in this 
very form— carried in bottles. The best returns that I can 
get fall short of the theoretical limit. The present result. I 
think, gives about 200 lbs. weight in air and bottles per mil- 
lion foot-pounds of energy used. 

Another form in which energy is stored which has been 
before us recently, is that of hot water — the smokeless loco- 
motive, as it is called. Now, if we store hot water in cylin- 
ders, we can use the spray for the water. Without spesJdng 
at length on this matter, I may mention that this particular 
form is rather better theoretically — it gives us rather a higher 
result than air. We get a theoretical limit, taking the strength 
of material into consideration, and the quantity of water 
necessary, and the fact that we have practically to limit the 
temperature of hot water to 400 degrees. Taking these things 
into consideration, it takes about 50 lbs. weight theoretically, 
including everything, to store one million foot-pounds of 
energy. Taking results accomplished, it is about 150 foot- 



lbs. That is about three times as great as the tbaoreliMlUmifck 
Now, the only other practical means, bendes these thret, 
that I have already mentioned, steam, campraaaed air, and 
wat^, is the much talked about means of secondary batteriet, 
or eleetirical ston^ Here one is at considerable diffionUy. 
In the first place, ih«re is one question which undecUeB ibe 
whole consideration. Is the electrical storage yet, so to speak, 
an accomplished fact ? We know that we can store eaeigy in 
tins form foratime, but are thebatteriee — ^taking for ttiemom«t 
the case in which it ia commonly put — of sufficient permasflBM 
to be used over and over i^ain to compensate for their xnaoufM- 
ture. That is a question which I do not fotr a moment myself 
pretend to attempt to answer ; but, taking the results, we mty 
say this : if we try to do too much we genecaUy biaak down 
worse. If we go on moderately we nmy go on for a length of 
time. As far as I know the general results, i^nt 70 lbs. 
weight of Faures* Bi^teiy will (^ve us about one million foot- 
I pounds of energy over and over again. That is the propor- 
tion ydnsh I have put down in the diagram. Now, these 
figures at once shew tiaat the results witii regard to all these 
means of storing eneiigy, except the first, are not greatly dif- 
ferent; but the mere question of weight of the energy as 
stored is not the only question. This is a very diffioult sab* 
ject to enter upon. I have put down certain eettmatas there 
which I have arrived at in this way. In the case of steam, I 
have taken that as imity ; that is to say, tiie power from ootl 
I have taken as costing unity. In the case oi compressed air, 
we have to take these three considerations : first of all tiiere 
is the steam-engine, tiien the compressed air, then the power 
required to do the work. You have tiiree timee to oompleto 
the machinery operation, and the best results lose more than 
half the power given off by the steam-en^e before it actuallj 
comes to the piston of the operating machine vnth regard te 
compressed air. That would be double cost in quantity of 
energy, and six times, or something Uke that, theoostof 
machinery. I have put it down at three times. I think tiiai 
lis rather under than over the actual cost ; that is to say, the 
actual cost of energy, without counting the cost of cylmden 
and carriages, is three times as great. Its oost is praotkellj 
the same to us. In the ease oi Faures* Battei^jr* it hae to ge 
through three operations, as in the case of air ; and I do ^ 
think we can take it as less than three timee the cost of stedt 
that is, before its transmission. 

Those figures at once show tim with regiurd to the queetioa 
of what I have called the main trensmisffion of energy ; that 
in any form of conveying energy, the cost of caniage musthe 
about 100 tons : that ie, so f »: as regarde com aad ooaL 
With regard to compressed air or hot water, we may say that 
the absolute limits show that it never can compete in tians- 
mission with c(»rn and coal. With Faure*s batleiylhavepal 
down no limit : I shall have something more to say about that 
later on. 

But this consideration with regard to main tranatnissiop ii 
no argument against the importance of these methods so far 
as regards secondary transmission of power. As I bafe 
already indicated, it is dear from what we already kaom ihal 
we can afford, so to speak, even at present to spttid tea or 
twenty times as much energy on the secondary tr^nsmissioo 
as we do on the primary. Now one thing to be notioedaM 
all these forms of energy is tiiat the power ia in the 
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Oftse, Mid wants notfamg but to be dnawn oat ; whereas in the 
ease of eom and eoal, the poww is not in the corn and not in 
the coal. Oorn and coal are reallj nothing more than what 
we may call cheques for so mnoh power, to be cashed at the 
steam engine or the atiimal. We mnst combine com and coal 
witti oxygen b^ie we get the power. Now in the case of 
these other forms of energy, power is more or less in the form 
of current coin. Ottr cheques on com and coal will not be 
eadied if they are in too small quantities. The steam engine 
or ibe animd will not use below a certun^%mt : tibat is one ' 
(rfthedifiBiculties; whereas comprsissed air or the spring of 
steel may be used in any form. I just now indicated to you i 
ttie quantity of steel that would be necessary to do a boy*s 
work. Let me mention to you now what is the power con- 
tained in our watches. Oan anybody form a conception of 
itf Hwe we have a regular mechanical operation going on 
every day in a very efficient manner. Let us try to get an 
idea oi what this amount of power is by comparison. Take 
the largest transaction m power — ^that would be about 10,000 
horse-power, as in one of our great steamships — and take the 
watdi luring, which would be about the smallest transaction 
in power. It is rather difficult to estimate the amount of 
power that is actually giTon out by a watch spring, but from 
what I hftTO calotdated, the amount is about one-ten^thousand- 
millioath of a hovse-power. l%at is a difficult figure to 
reaUEe ; but if we now compare that with the laigest transac- 
tum in power, the 10,600 horse-power of a steamship, we get 
about o»0 one - hundred - bilUonth — one - hundred - million- 
millioDtb of the largest tmnsaotion. To what sum of money 
mst we compare a farthing in order to get a similar com- 
parisoQ ? It mil be somethmg nearly equal to £1,500^000,000. 
I merely mention that as showing the limits within which 
power hae actually been applied. There are circumstances in 
which compvsesed air is applied where other means would be 
imposaible— under the sea for mstance, as in tihe Whitehead 
kn^Mdo* That is one of the most important applications of 
eomp go a co d afar. 

Now the most important purpose to which com and coa^ 
are applied, of all these compact forms of energy, is prdbably 
ttiat of the locomotive. The cimeiderations with regard to the 
tooomotive are sknple. The distance which a locomotive, 
^Aettier loaded or unloaded, can run is shnply a question of 
its weight compared with the power that it carries. The rate 
at whsok it can ma is simply a question of the comparison of 
itg weight with the rate at which it can use its power. Let 
UB take« fiist of all, the horse and the locomotive, and consider 
actual rMn^ts% We find that, taking tii^ average carthorse, 
it would weigh 1,400 lbs. ; it will work for &ire hours without 
food, and it doee outride itself about 7,000,000 foot-pounds of 
work in those five hours ; reckoning in the working necessary 
to nunre itself, it would be about 10,000,000 foot-pounds. This 
gives U0 700 lbs. per million foot-pounds per hour for tike 
weifi^t of tiie horse — SOO lbs. per million foot-pounds per 
jovmaj* in the case of the looomottve, I will ti^e the orfi- 
nary eai^fcss locomotive. Of course the results vary a little, 
but we may say that you have 60 tons weight for 500 h<»rse- 
power, running two hours witiiouttiddng in fuel, <Hr something 
beiwoan 60 and 100 miles. This gives us «ay 200 lbs. per 
million foot-ponnds of work per hour for the weight of the 
locqmotive, or W lbs. per mStton foot-^oneids per jonraey. 



How if we consider the weight of the locomotive, particularly 
as compared with these figures, we must first of all separate 
tbe weight of the carriage and machinery from what we may 
call the vital parts of the locomotive. Now making a Hberal 
allowance for the carriage and machinery of the locomotive : 
that is taking off the weight of the boiler and the coal and 
water carried in tbe tender, we allow something between one- 
third and one-half. That would leave us say two-thirds of the 
total weight that might be replaced in any one of these forms 
of energy, and, taking the same carriage and the same ma- 
chinery, practically utilized. Now altering our calculations 
on this basis, taking forty tons as the part to be replaced in 
xmr 00 ton locomotive, we find we get something like 40 lbs. 
per million footpounds replaceable in the locomotive.' If we 
replace this with compressed air we shall have 200 lbs. per 
million horse-power ; so that a locomotive carrying compressed 
air instead of the present machinery would only run something 
Kke a fifth of tbe distance which it will under the present 
arrangement. I have been considering a locomotive running * 
about 100 miles without stopping. If we take a fifth of that, 
or, as we might fairly do, about a fourth, that would be say 
twenty miles. Substituting compressed air for the boiler and 
tender, we can make a locomotive at the present time run as 
fast for twenty miles as, jmder ordinary arrangements, it will 
run for 100 miles. If we take hot water we get a rather 
better result. We should probably have something like 80 or 
85 miles for a time of 85 minutes. If we take Faure*s bat- 
tery, if it is realizable at all, it ought to give us with a loco- 
motive running at the present rates a distance of 40 mQes in 
48 minutes. 

These results are not inconsiderable at all, but, look at 
them as we will, they leave the present steam locomotive the 
very considerable advantage that coal can be burnt without 
any difficulty in the free air. But there are circumstances 
under which the present locomotive cannot be used. There 
is no question that should the channel tunnel be made it will 
be, so to speak, a splendid race ground for locomotives carry- 
ing packed energy. The facta that I have put before you will, 
if you agriBC with me, show you that at all events, as the dis- 
tance is only twenty miles and the speed supposed to be no 
greater than that of the present locomotive, Sir Edward 
Watkins* faith that the means of running locomotive will be 
forthcoming when the tunnel is made, is not altogether un- 
justifiable or misplaced. There is no doubt, I think, that 
under the present circumstances, taking compressed air for 
example, we might make it do the work which we do with our 
ordinary locomotives between one side of the channel and the 
other : that is 22 or 28 miles, and do it very well, using com* 
pressed air instead of steam. When we come to compare 
these results with the work of a horse, we must bear in mind 
that with a horse thisre is practically no risk ; this will account 
for their use in our tramways for instance ; but we also know 
that compressed air has been used for tram communication 
lately with satietfiactory results ; and the time may come when 
it will be as much a matter of surprise that we used horses 
on our trams as the fact that we at present use steam in our 
underground railways. 

Now I will return for one minute to Faure*8 battery. I 
was carctful to point out that in putting down these numbers 
with regard to Faure's batiery I put down no limit. The>e 
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are great diffionlties indeed in considering the limits, because, 
although what we may call the main actions in these batteries, 
and in secondary batteries, and in all batteries are well under- 
stood, there are a great many of what we may call secondary 
actions which come in and which are not so well understood. 
Taking the main results, however, as they stand, they come 
to this : that with a pound of lead we may by ozidizing that 
poond of lead get in the form of electricity in one way or 
another by an electric current what is equivalent to about 
860,000 foot-pounds ; so that it takes three pounds of lead, 
roughly, in order to give what I have taken as the unit of 
one million for the pounds of energy. Now, that is a very 
different result from the 70 pounds used in Faure*s battery. 
The difference is, no doubt, merely a question of the second- 
ary results, which, as I have said, we cannot deal with. 
Should we be ever able to realize anything like the full power 
of the oxidization of the lead, such as occurs in Oxe particular 
ease of Faure*s battery, then there would be no question about 
it that coal would be displaced from many of its present pur- 
poses, particularly from the locomotive. We should no longer 
use coal in our locomotives at all. At the same time we must, 
of course, make some allowance for waste ; suppose we say 
three pounds instead of six pounds for one million foot-pounds 
as against one pound of coaL It is certain that coal and com 
would still have a very great advantage as regards trans- 
mission as bng as we use lead in our batteries. From three 
to six pounds as against one poxmd is too great a margin to 
allow us to suppose that transmission by Faure*s battery 
could ever supersede that by corn or coal. 

But that is not quite all we have to consider. It should be 
noticed that lead is about the very worst material as far as the 
power given out by its oxidization is concerned for use in 
batteries, but it is practically the only material which we have 
the art of using. If we take iron or zinc we find that they 
yield from five to six times the amount of power which lead 
would yield. Should we be able to use these, then, of course,' 
coal would have distinctly a rival, — that is to to say, should 
WQ be able to get anything like the full or limited result out 
of it, — and in that case, not only would coal cease to be used 
in our locomotives, but there is no doubt that coal would 
cease to a great extent to be employed for the transmission of 
energy. Nor would that be all the result. It would effect 
almost all our mechanical actions, and I can conceive no more 
remarkable a result than must follow if we should supplant 
coal, or neariy supplant it by means of packed energy. It 
would be practically a realization of the dream of Jules Yeme 
of the 2,000 miles voyage under the sea ; that would most 
assuredly become a &ct. If we could use packed energy 
instead of coal, or com requiring oxygen, there would be no 
difficulty in driving our ships under instead of over the waves. 
We should thus at once get rid of the terrors of sea^sickness. 
That, of course, is a consideration which may be of more or 
less in4K>rtance in such questions as that of the Channel 
Tunnel. If we could travel under instead of over the water 
we should, of course, get rid of all questions of sea-sickness, 
because the sea is only disturbed by the wind on its surface. 
I mention this because it is just possible that what I said 
may be used as an argument for or against the Channel 
Tunnel ; which side it would be most useful to I am not 
prepared to say. 



Now, in putting forward these timits, as I have iom viih 
the greatest care, I would call attentioai to the fact that then 
are absolute linuts that we may put down to the possibilitiei 
of science; that is to say, if science shews us no definitely 
inferior Umits, it holds out no definite or implied promise of 
the realization of anything like those limits at alL The tub- 
ject of these batteries and the materials used in them, hu 
been considered very deeply, and those who have oonsidfind 
it most deeply appear to have failed entirely to peroeife anj 
line in which to direct their efforts with regard to utiliziBg 
these materials with a view to giving us very high reetdts. 
There is no question that should we attam very much higher 
results for the secondary batteries, such a step will entail e 
very great scientific discovery whatever it may be. 

Before dosing, there is one point to which I should like to 
call attention ; indeed, it is rather a summary of what I have 
been saying to-night. We have in these methods variooi 
ways of carrying on the distribution of our energy (dither 
than we have done before. I have mentioned the ease of the 
locomotive and the possibility of substituting these forms of 
packed energy for horses. But there is one view I should 
like to mention to you especially with regard to these limite. 
I have made a Uttle calculation, to see what it would oost, 
and I came to the conclusion that it would be a very profit- 
able matter to supply compressed air at 8d. per millioD 
foot-pounds ; that is to say, you might have bottles of com- 
pressed air brought to your doors at a cost of 8d. per millioo 
foot-pounds of work. Now, consider what that means. It 
means practically about the work that an ordinaiy man don 
in a day. Putting it at an outside figure, we will say 6d. ior 
the work a man does in a day ; that would be about the od 
which the energy would require. Now, why cannot this be 
used ? The extareme cheapn.esa of it is obvious at once ; to 
it cannot be used, because it is not so much power that « 
want as applied power. If we lookaround we see thatalmoflt 
all the cases to which power is actually applied are eastf 
where the work can be brought to the mill, rather than tbe 
mill to the work, and the great value of horse^power as com- 
pared with other power arises ficom the fact th^ the bofie 
will go nearer to its work than steam-power can be brongbt 
The amount of work done in ordinary household operatioBi 
is really very small, — ^the mnount of labour or power spent; 
it is frittered away in moving about to do it much more than 
in actually doing it. 3at if we come to agricultural operatiooii 
we should find that the amount of work done aotnaUj 
probably exceeds the total amount of labour (I am speakiog 
now on agricultural operations) involved in all the rest of the 
work put together. And we ought say more ttian tiiat: that 
the amount of work done direct by horsas probably exoeedi 
the actual operations of almost all the other work put tcgethar 
that is done in this country. At the same time this amoont 
of work is not done in small quantities, for horses are chieflj 
used four or five together. The want of the means of apfdjing 
steam to this particular worii^ which is nothing mora «r lees 
than the fact that we have no subatitute in the steam-eugiDsfir 
the horses* feet, renders it more economical to use hone-powv 
ten times as costly as steam-power. 

The remaining part of my subject relattes rather partunlazlj 
to the transmission of energy by mechanical power, and bj 
the flow of electricitjy or heat fJopg the oonduotors or ff^ 
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SATURDAY. JUNE 2, 1888. 



CHRISTIAN BURIAL. 



THERE are few things in the revival of a dig- 
nified ritual in our Church that have excited 
such admiration from reasonable and devout men of 
all shades of opinion as the denuding of the burial 
of the dead of the hideous grotesqueness of modern 
undertakerism. There is something revolting to all 
refined taste and common sense in the monstrous paro- 
dies of death that one sees so often travelling through our 
streets. If anything could make death ridiculous, it would 
be the system of bad taste and unchristian sombreness 
which we so servilely follow in burying our departed friends. 
But this is only the evil on the surface ; there are deeper 
faults in our undertakers than bad taste. Those who have 
had the misfortune to be placed in the moment of affliction 
in the hands of a purely professional undertaker, must have 
learnt that, in too many cases, the undertaker is to the 
bereaved about as tender as the hospital nurse used to be 
to the sick. Death, from a professional point of view, is 
purely a mode of ** raising the wind " for the common 
undertaker and his assistants. Just as it is for the vulture 
and carrion crow ; and the only point to be considered is, 
to make as much as possible of the feast while it lasts. But 
surely this, in aland that calls itself Christian, ought not to 
be. The burial of the dead was called by the ancient 
Church a " corporal work of mercy," not a trade, or, rather, 
a royal road to riches, as it often is with us. The corpse 
that we commit to the ground in the hope of a glorious 
resurrection is not a fit subject for worldly traffic, by which 
an unscrupulous speculator may make a golden harvest. 

But how to avert the evil ? it will be asked — we own it is 
not right, but how can we avoid it ? Who would bury our 
dead, who would relieve the families in their grief unless 
they were well paid for it ? In all these difficulties we re- 
ply, it is well to look back to the early Church ; and if we 
do so, what trace do we find of this modern undertakers* 
system ? How did our forefathers avoid the evil we now 
deplore? There can be but one reply. As long as the 
burial of the dead was considered a work of mercy, a work 
*' pleasant and acceptable to God," when done fi-om faith 
in Christ — as long as a firm trust in the resurrection-life 
pervaded clergy and laity alike, as long as the funeral ser- 
vice was performed in all the ** beauty of holiness," and not 
merely " read in an impressive manner " — the undertakers* 
trade, as at present understood, could not have flourished. 
Like St. Stephen, there is reason to believe our forefathers 
were carried by devout men, not by hireling undertakers, to 



their burial, and neither piety nor good taste was insulted 
by the parody of sorrow that now dishonours our boasted 
civilization. 

The work of restoring our system of burial is almost a 
national undertaking ; for as long as we hand over the 
bodies of our relatives to those who bury the dead from the 
love of Mammon, and not from the love of Christ, we must 
continue a system that silently proclaims by outward sym- 
bol the hideous blasphemy of the French Revolution — 
*' Death is an eternal sleep.*' 



ON THS 

RELIGIOUS QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 



DB. BEABD OK THE ENGLISH BEFOBMATION. 



DB. BEABD deliT«r«d on Taesdity the ninth, and we lappoee Uie 
bet, of hie Hibbert Leotnret on the BefbnoatioB, dealiag with 
** the Beforamtion in England," which he quite Tightly regirded— 
thoQgh the feet it by no meene elweye lo oleerly reeognised-^M **ft 
phenomenon tui gemrU,*^ diflferkig in obeneter no less then* in dele 
from the German or Swiae, or, we may add, the Scotch Beformation. 
And thia pecallarity of the moTcment both in origin and character baa 
left its permanent mark on the conatttntion of the English Cbmcb. We 
need hardly say that the point is one on which for obYioos reasons 
Anglican High Oharcfamen have alwaya felt it a daty to insist. What ia re- 
markable, and what tends of course to iUnatrate and support their con- 
tention, is that oatsiders who approach the question from independent, 
and eren from very oppoeite, points of view, ahoald to so large an extent 
be (oond to endorse their estimate of the facts. There are, no donbt, 
and always will be, a large daea of pereons« net neoeesarily atapid or nn- 
edaeated, to whom Catholic and Protestant are leans as aimple and ez- 
haoatif e as black and white, and who, on the broad principle that all 
which is not A is B and viM vend, consider the position of Christians, 
whether individuals or Ohnrehea, snfficiently d^ned by placing them 
nnder one category or the other. A late Oxford professor nsed to ob- 
eerve that ** Kara nnderstood is the Asia Minor of Greek Grammar,** 
and lor snob rsasonera Protestantism is the Asia Biinor of all Chriatiaa- 
ity ontside the Boman pale, and is impatient if not absdately intolerant 
of all minor snbdivisions. It was not to be expecSed that a Hibbert 
Lecturer, of whatever creed, would eonntenance so shallow a generaliaa- 
tion, hot learned Protestants ontside the English Ghnrcb, and learned 
Boman Catholics, to say nothing of Baatem ChristiaaB, have not always 
shown as much apUtade as Dr. Beard for diaoriminating the specialities 
of Anglieaniam. He jostly insists at starting that the feel of its being 
stUl possible to debate whether the Chnreb of England is Protestant or 
Catholic is enongfa to prove that the EngUah Beformation followed its 
own law of devek>pment. It is tme indeed thai ''il wae doe to the 
same causes in general,** as the Continental one, bat as much might be 
said of the contemporaneooa reformatien— ^ eoonter-reformatiofi^ aa 
Banke calls it— in the Cbnrch of Bome, which issned in the Oooaoii of 
Trent. Both the " distinctly homanistio movement in which Golet and 
More figured,** and the religioas movement which grew out of it, had a 
special character of th^ own In England. The feel that both Colet 
and More died in eommoaion with the Holy 8ee» and the ktter died as a 
martyr for it, wonld alone suffice to indicate this. For one thing, the 
peculiar Boman abuses — and by Boman we do not mean Boman Catho- 
lic, but those directly connected with the Papacy- which did so much to 
embitter the controversy on the Continent had never reached to the 
same extent here. It is hardly indeed too much to ssiy with Dr. Ddllinger, 
in his Lectwre* on the Bsmian 9tf (Ae Churchu^ that tiae moTcmenl 
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iD gogUn4 WMOot in ito origin s rtligioaf bal a polilioAl one. ** II was 
irom ftb0f6 Mid not fKom benMth, at in Gkrnuny, from the Orown, not 
Irom the people, that the eceleeiastioal re^olation in England reoeived 
its impolae, role, and lonn.** Br. Beard points to the same aspect of 
the ease in saying that ** political eaases stood for more in the Boglish 
Beformation than elsewhere.** In England, rooghly speaking, the 
BefonutioA isas natber forced by the sotereign power, for ends of itM 
i»wa, on an apathetic people, not— -as in Scotland and on the Oontinent 
— forced by an ootbnrst of popolar enthasiasm on anwilling rulers. 
And this distinction is one that cots far deeper than might at first ap- 
pear. It implied differences in the past and pointed to dififerences in 
the fatore of a more than transitory kind. On loaw of thase the 
lectorer proceeds at once to enlarge. 

One resalt of the pecaliar conditions of the English Reformation may 
from diflferent points of view be regarded as an advantage or a disadvan- 
tage. Those who attach a critical yaloe to the nnbroken continaity of 
the mediaval and the later Oboreh wiU not be disposed to regret that 
there was no name among the BngliBh Beformers ** to match those of 
Lather, MeUncthon, Zwingli, Calvin, Knox." The lecturer adds with 
▼eiled sarcasm that *' it would take maoh special pleading to make a hero 
ont of Orsnmer." There was in sliort no leading mind among the Eng- 
lish Beformers, and therefore no distinctive badge of theological 
idiosynoraoies, like the Latheran or Oalvinistio, was impressed on their 
work. In its earlier stages indeed the English Beformation can hardly 
be said to have had a theologioal oharaofter at alL As Dr. Beard says, 
** Under Henry YIII. it mainly consisted in the spoliation of the religions 
hoQses and the assertion of the King's spiritnal sopremacy** — 1.«., in 
what was serviceable for his own personal or political ends— while ** as 
long as he lived Boglind was dodrinally GathoUe, and he himself ad- 
hered and made his lieges adhere to a sacramental and priestly theology.'* 
And as vsgaide this spiritnal snpremaey of the Grown ttiere is something 
Id be remsorked. It may of coarse, and aetnally did assume, both in form 
and sobstanoe, during the later years of Henry Till, and the reign of 
Edward YI., a character of Brastian domination wholly incompatible 
with any kind of spMtual independeoee on the part of the Ohoreh. Bat 
the original claim implied much less than this snd was also, as the lee* 
turer pohitsoot, ** moch lees an innovation in this eoontry than elsewhere, 
being but the last stage in a long pohtieal development,*' or warfare 
of BngUsh Kings and Parliamente with the Holy See, where sucosssive 
defeats of the latter power had been recorded in euoh Statutes as 
those of Proviaors, Promunire, or Mortmahi. Henry did not at first 
do mnoh beyond ** potting a coping-stone on a building whieh many of 
his p r sdeeeesoti had laboured at,** though it mnsl be allowed that his 
high-handed coercion or silencing of Gonvoeation and his erecting his 
own spiritnal supremacy into a ** burning doctrine,** like Transubstan- 
tiation and the Seven Ssoraments, went a good deal farther. It was not 
however till his son, who had been trained in doctrinal Protestantism of 
the stndtest sect and was entkely under Protectant gnidance, suoeeeded 
hia that the religious ohange made Itself sensibly felt. Dr. Beard*s 
phrase, if he is oorreetly reported, that wUh Edward's aooession ••the 
Protestant feeling which had long been gathering strength below the 
surface bnrsi its barriers and swept all before it," does not strike us as a 
happy one. There was very little Protestant feeling in the country du- 
ring Edward's reign, and the Unes of a Ute hynmologist, to theeilect that 
•• BngUuMl's Church is Catholic, though Eng^nd's self Is not,** nsight be 
aore fitly reversed in application to that psrtioahur period, when Eng- 
land*B self was Gatholic in general sentiment and belief, but England's 
Ghtneh, so far as it depended on the wiH of its chief authorities, wss not. 
Even the first Prayel^book of Edward, which in its main outlines was 
littla mote thnn an En^ish rendering of the Saram Bike, had to be en- 
forced at the sword's point, and the Second Book, ezoept in London and 
n few other towns for tiie hMt riz months or so of the young King's life, 
was never renlly enforoed at all. The ontbvirst of *« Protestant feeling," 
aa we shall see prseently, eame later and from fresh causes. However 
Bdward^s reign was signaliaed, as Dr. Beard observes, by •• tiie gradual 
formatieB of the Plrsfyer*book and Articles, the former tracing back to 
the Use of Saram, not without the blend of a foreign element, the 
latc«r,'* he adds with more questionable acooraey, *' affiliated npon the 
Confession of Augsburg." The question whether the 89 Articles are 
mainly based on a Lutheran or a Calvinistic model is too wide a one for 
discussion here. It has been keenly debated by learned divines, both of 
o«r own and of an e«ller day, and the-laleit reseirohes.ol sshokn like 



Mr. Pocock seem to point rather to a Calvinistic, or rather a Zviaglkn, 
than a Lutheran origin ; but it is in any case certain that the tonnioologj 
was so studiously modified as to leave considerable latitude of btsrpn. 
tation: And in fact Calvinism , in spite of some vigorous efforts to mfom 
in on the part of high authorities before the Laudisnrerival,neTsrfoiAi 
a congenial home in the Charch of England. 

In passing to what may be termed the second and more dsfinitift 
stage of the Beformation, under Elisabeth, Dr. Beard calls sttsntioa to 
** the important fact of the continuity of the EngUeh Church, lo tbt 
Archbishop Parker was just as clearly the successor of Augostioe in tbi 
See of Canterbury, as was Lanfranc or Thomas k Beeket." And spHt 
from all theological controversy as to the conditions of valid ordinttioi 
and the like, which ,this is not the pUce tojdiMUSS, of Ihe hirtoristl bA 
here stated there can be no sort of doobt, and as little doubt that it «n- 
stitotes at once a very fundamental distinction between the Bngliib ini 
the foreign Beformed Churches. Where such continaity existed, notbj 
accident, but becaase special pains had been taken to preserve it unbroka 
it was hardly possible that it should reosain a mere barren and isdatd 
event of hietory. Nor did it. •• In the settlenssnt made by Blisabslb it 
was attempted to weld together the two elements in the English Oknnb 
the Catholic and the Protestant, the national and the foreign, aM tkk 
iettUment has tuhitantially kept it$ ground to the pre$ent day." But tbi 
lecturer argaes that It eridently did not take into account all thedesiesli 
of the pr(^4em, as was shown by the growth of Pnritanisn aH tinoqih 
the reigns of EUaaheth and James I., tiU the reaetioo nnder lead td- 
lowed with its trsgical sequel. He does not stay to explain thii mv 
Pari tan upgrowth, bat the explanation is not far to seek. Under Edwd 
YI. the nation had been tyrannized into a Protestsntlsm which it hitri; 
in Dr. DSUinger's words, **the decided ProtestanU conld be named isd 
counted." It was the peculiar, though not inexplicable, infelicity of linf, 
to turn the tide of popular indignation againat the Ghoroh «fae lorad sot 
wisely bat too weU. When the country was biasing with " mar^ im,' 
and many of the inferior victims glorified by Foxe met their etwA fill 
with a simple heroism to which men like Cranmer could lay small dna, 
there was a natural revulsion of feeling, strengthened and systemstiiii, 
so to say, when the Marian exiles retomed with aoneed tSBpn 
and prejudices accentuated by contact with Swiss seotaries. Thstsv 
the origin of English Puritanism, which for a monsent triumpbids 
completely as to sweep away the Church, as a national institution, iH^ 
gether. But, thanks in great measure to ** the reaction nnder Laad,'i 
had vitality to survive the crisis. And "the upshot is," to ciUk 
Beard, ** that three distinct dements have always been pr sstnt ridt if 
aide in the English Church, sometimes struggling lor the msitsv. 
sometimes liring peaceably aide by side, and that it is ready her spsoiiit! 

to be both ProtesUnt and Catholic It is in this thst tbi 

English differs with the Luthersn and Calvinistic Cfanrohes," wfaon 
system ie ** simple and homogeaeooe. But neither nan it be ssM tiat 
these two rival elements, the Catholic and the PsotettmOt k the tni- 
tional sense of the letter term, exhaust the complexitiasof theiitnstiM; 
from a very early period— at all events since the Beetoration— a tbv' 
has also betrayed itself. There have been those, even among the aoit 
loyal children of the Church, ** on whose shoulders, from varioos csoiai. 
the obligation of her formularies has lain lightly," who have ngstdri 
the Prayer-book as a devotional rather than a dogmaHo nannalt snit^ 
89 Articles primarily as Articles of PsacCr and whose tanden^ bsi ksn 
like that of the late Arthur Stanley, ** to redoce the eesentials of isli|Kfi 
to the fewest, and to subordinate the dogmatic element to the sChiMi 
and spiritual." To this school— it oould hardly be called a par^ ^ 
quite recent days— belonged men like Hales oTEton and Whiehsstsssi 
Smit|> ci Cambridge, Ondworth. Henry Mom, and-Hidto the l se i i r> 
•* in a later time BuUer and Paley." To the last statom»t «• M^ 
demar. No two men could well be more utterly unlike in their wbeb 
tone of mind and character, and notably in their way of lookiDg it 
religious qaestions, than Butler and Paley. The former, if we dsj thsi 
antedate the popular nomendatore of onr own day, woold s gtsh i i y ksn 
connted as a High, rather than a Broad Ghurohman, and he wasislid 
freely accased, like modern High Churchmen, ef '* Popery " both dsnsf 
life and after his death. To this comprehension and fasion of s t SBin|l y 
heterogeneous elements the lecturer attributes much of the diiliBOtiT* 
corporate character of the English Church. 

His dosing remark is the mere dgniflcantas oomiag bom^aA s fvriVi 
it sounds liiw m onooqseioas.Aoho-rlQr he di^es afl 4iff«r ^ 
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have referred to the great Ultramontane eeaayitt of a former generation 
--of a paaiage often qnoted from De Maistre's ComidSratiom mr la 
France, Be Maistre, it need hardly be said, ooeapied a position aa 
entirely external if not hostile to the Chnroh of England as Dr. Beard, 
and that oiroamstanoe gives additional weight to the independent and 
eoneorrent testimony on sooh a point of two writers differing so widely 
both from her and from each other. For the ooinoidenoe of view is 
oertahily striking. ** Oireomstanoed thna," conelndes the Hibbert 
leetnrer, ^ that Ghnrofa holds a middle place in Christendom, whioh has 
been need more than onee as a means of bringing about a reunion of the 
Ohristian Churohes, though hitherto without mnoh efleot.** It is nearly 
a eentory sinee De Uaistre, a foreigner and a prominent leader of the 
eztaremesi school of Ultmnontanism, writing long before the first faint 
promise of the great religions refival which has so marvellously trans* 
formed the life of Anglicanism within living memory, thus wrote of it : — 
" If ever Christians should approach each other — and every consideration 
might urge them to do so— it seems that the first move should come 
from the Ghnreh of England. We are too far removed from the follow- 
ers of a too nnmbitantlibl worship ; there is no means of coming to a 
mutual understanding. But the Anglican Church, whioh touches us 
with one hand, touches with the other those we cannot touch, and 
though from one point of view she is exposed to the attacks of both 
lides, and presents the somewhat ridiculous spectacle of a rebel preach- 
ing obedienee, yel under other aspects sho it very precious, and may be 
compared id one of those chemical intermediaries capsible of uniting 
elements which have a natural repulsion." There must be some real 
basis in Anglicanism for a distinction so remarkable in itself and which 
has attracted the attention of two such diverse and equally unsympa- 
thetic obaMrv«rs»--Satiird(Hf Review. 



THE PONTIFICAL CIRCULAR. 



THE growl of afinoyanoe Wlih which the anarchical party in Ireland 
has zeoeived the letter of Pious XIII. is not at all likely to be 
diminished just at present. It has operated upon the faction of 
miaehief like so mueh irritating nitre upon a severe wound. The 
circular hnm been freely canvassed and criticised, but with very different 
results, Elemonstrance is strongly urged against the Pope's letter, the 
Pontiff being personally charged with having been prejudiced by the 
English Roman Catholic aristocracy, to whom he is said to lend a far 
too wilUsg an ear. Certainly wn have been enlivened by sundry rumours 
for a long time past in that direction, and notably the oeeillations of Mr. 
Brrington between London and Rome have exercised the minds 
of many who would really like* to know the precise truth 
about his mission. A little while ago certain Russians were re- 
warded with pi^al honours, and perhaps in the course of time when 
the Pope doles out some of the same meretricious distinctions upon 
Western Europe, we shall know to what Englishman he has been under 
so much obligation. The Morning Poit speaks of Mr. Brrington having 
been already thanked for what he has effected. The other matter, how- 
ever, stands thns : The English Papists amongst the upper classes of 
soeiety are charged with deliberate defamation of the Irish character to 
the head of the Papacy. If ** dog does not eat dog," it seems that 
Romanists can charge their co-religionists with a similar method of ex- 
istence. Tliey complain, indeed, bitterly that English rule in Ireland 
should have be en -but is not— the real topic of pontifical denunciation ; 
but to seandalize either the* League, or the Irish Pontiffi Pamell, al- 
though a Protestant, is simply unpardonable. No words are lost, and no 
feeling of bitterness remains unexpressed — that the disciplinary admoni- 
tion to the Irish Episcopacy has been forced from the Pope by English diplo- 
macy, or rather by intrigue and duplicity, and instead of being the pious act 
of Ae head of the Church, is nothing more nor less than a political mani- 
festo amotrnting to the severe reprimand of nine or ten political prelates. 
The traditions of Rome are highly charged with capabUities in that 
direction. Under such circumstances the Irish can do as the English 
would do and i|^ore the presumptuous Act. It is, however, in human 
nalnre to And a scapegoat, and when the wrong of the many has been 
tranSlfetMd to the inditidual the evil seems to be considerably more 
endunble» and we expect that for some time to eome Mr. Brrington and 



his curious flittings will be an eyesore to many. Bfr. Davitt has allowed 
us to measure his feeling of indignation against the whole affair by send- 
ing a ten-pound note to the National League, that new form of the 
defunct Land League, whose proclivities it preserves, especially in rela- 
tion to money affairs, visionary schemes, and hostility t(» law and order. 
If Mr. Pameirs constituency may be taken as an example of public 
feeling in the south and west of Ireland, a tide of indignation is rising' 
against the whole transaction, and we doubt not but that Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Trevelyan will be inundated with enough questions to annoy the 
most impassive of mortals. 

The Irish contingent who are on the Pamell Committee held a 
meeting last Saturday, and passed the following resolution: — ** That we 
deeply regret the action taken by the Sacred Congregation of the Propa- 
ganda in reference to the movement in which we are engaged ; besides 
that, we believe that the arguments advanced In the circular of the 
Sacred Congregation addressed to the Irish bishops are founded on 
misrepreientation, and are unjust in their application either to the 
public life and work of Mr. Pamell, or to any act of national gratitude to 
him on the part of the Irish people; that we express our determination 
in the work that we have undertaken, and to obtain to the utmost of our 
power the co-operation of the people of Ireland, and of the Irish race, in 
offering to Mr. Pamell our adequate recognition of his labours and 
services in the national cause of Ireland.^rh« Roek. 



GREAT PREACHERS. 



IT is proposed in this series of articles to give short descriptions of 
some of the eminent preachers who have adorned the Christian 
Church. No particular denomination will have the preference in 
the list, though, perhaps the Church of England, from the number of 
distinguished divines it has possessed, will contribute more names than 
any other communion. But men of eloquence and power will be selected 
whatever their creed may have been, and resource will be had not merely 
to the preachers of our own country, but also to those of other lands. 

A point to be decided was at what period a start should be made, ahd 
that has been determined in favour of the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. The classic preachers of the English Church that time, and as 
the reformed churches had by then become established and settled, it 
forms a suitable epoch from which to take the first of our list of great 
preachers. 



1.--J0HN DONNE, D.D., DEAN OF ST. PAUL*S. 

John Donne, the subject of this article, was bora in 1578, the year 
after the massacre of St. Bartholomew. His parents were Roman 
Catholics and he was brought up in their faith, but after he had reaefaed 
manhood, he determined, after careful examination on the subject, to 
embrace the doctrines of the Reformation, and was duly admitted into 
the English Church. In accordance with the custom of that time, he 
was sent to Hart College, Oxfbrd, at the eariy age of eleven, and about 
bis fourteenth year he was '•transplanted" as his biographer, Izak 
Walton expresses it, in order tiiat " he might receive nourishment from 
both soils." 

He left Cambridge about the age of sixteen, and was entered a student 
of Lincohi*s Inn, and acquired a knowledge of law which in after yean 
gahied him considerable distinction. His legal studies did not praveni 
hfan from engaging in higher inteUeetual tasks, for he bsoane a writer of 
poetry, in which he was so successful that he came to be rtf^oned one 
of the first poets of his time. His poetic fame has since been obsenrsd, 
but there is a tendency at the present day to re-instate him as one of the 
masters of English verse. His compositions lack polish and smoolhnsss, 
but they are vigorous and fanciful, and contain many gems of real poetie 
beauty. One of the testhnonies to his worth is that MUton, who was 
acquainted with him did not disdain to borrow his ideas and forms of 
expression, as can be proved by many illustrations. 

After finishing at Lincoln's Inn, Donne spent some years in travel, 
and on his return home he beeame CMef Secretary to Lofd BUssmere, 
then Lord Chancellor of Bnc^and, in: which posttlon he dlsehar^Bi hU 
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THE MAERIAGE LAW. 



THE ftpproMhing xeoewal of the attempt to pais Ihrongh the Home 
of Lords the Bill legalising marriage with a deeeased wile's sister 
is likely, whaterer may be its resalt, to be a somewhat important 
etent in the history of agitatiotts— « history whieb will have to be writ- 
ten some day. The taeties of the sopporters of the Bill since the place 
of contest was changed from the Boose of Commons to the Hoose of 
Lords, have not been wanting in ingenuity ; and it is safficiently noto- 
rioQS that no pains have been spared to carry into effect the wishes of a 
small knot of wealthy law-breakers, wishes which happen tocoineide 
with the perpeinal desire of some political Dissenters to administer a 
rebaff to the Ohorch of England. From the bringing to bear of in- 
fluences rarely employed in Parliamentary affairs — ^inflaencei the admis- 
sion of which many of the most Tchement sopporters of the measore 
woold be the first to deprecate in other matters- to the singoUr pamph- 
let which Lord Dalhooiie has jost published, containing the testimony of 
some« American persons who have formed connexions with their de- 
eeased wives* sisters, and who pronoonce them in every way satisfactory, 
no stone has been left ontomed. Bot in the House of Lords, at any 
rate, one argument which might work in favour of the measure in the 
present House of Commons is not likely to be used. Lord Dalhousie 
and his friends will not tell the Hoose that the measnre is in great part 
intended, as it has been above described, as a rebaff to the Chnrch of 
England. Tet that it is so intended there is no doubt whatever. ' So 
large and sp loosely disciplined a body as the Anglican Church always 
includes a few eccentric persons who can be induced to side with any 
agitation. But there is no more doubt that the enormous majority of 
the clergy regard the proposed alteration with the otmost aversion than 
that the formolaries of the Choreb itself condemn that alteration. The 
remarkable meeting of Thursday, Ui which Lord Shaftesbory took part 
ride by side with Archdeacon Denison, may be said to be fatal to the 
idea that this repugnance is the repugnance of a party or a school. For 
any peer who may be wavering in his vote this ought to be a serious 
consideration, especially as the affront to the clergy woold not be a mat- 
ter of sentiment only. A very real diifieolty lies before the promoters of 
the Bill. If they admit the principle of a eonscience elaose, whereby 
clergymen are permitted to avoid, as far as they are personally concerned, 
the riolation of their consciences and of the canons, the agitators will 
infallibly be dissatisfied as in all parallel cases. If no such conscience 
cUuse is included, there will still more infallibly be presented the spec- 
tacle of clergymen ondergoing legal penalties lor rafosing to eoonlen- 
anee what their Chorch has pronoonced to bo incest. 

With respect to the social as di st i ngo ished from the eoelesiastieal and 
pelitaeal aspects ol the measore, the argument is so well worn that it is 
almost impossible to restate it in a way likely to have any novel eflbct. 
Those who maintain that the proposed change wiU not in effect ezelode 
one sifter from anothar'a hoose doring her life, and still more, after her 
death, manifest a coorageoos ignorance, or a still more coorsgeoos 
ignoring, of the ways of homan natore, which pots them beyond the 
reach of any possible argoment. Those who qoote colonial or American 
instanoea show an inability to disttngoirii between different sets of social 
oopditioas and different standards of conventional pn^riely wfaleh 
ranges them in the same condition. Bot periiape the most important, 
and eettaittly the least hackneyed, ol the social argnmente is that which 
was foceibly orged in the Hoose of Lords last year— the eitreme im- 
policy in the p r ese n t state of poblie morality of interfering in any way- 
potting the partieolar way lor the moment oot of qoeetkm— with the ac- 
knowledged and oonventional sanctity of the inetitotion of marriage. 
There can be no doobt in the mind of any impartial person 
that i ne r eased facilitiee of divosee, however uMoh they may 
have acted in reUeving indiridoal easee of hardship, i»ve, in 
the sense of reUudng this sanctity, been distinstly ptejudioial to 
poblie mocals and pohlie manain. Bot the bad 



it is, of comparatively easy divorce is an indirectly bad dbet; 
the effect of removing ttie rSMrietions on marriage in the first iutuM 
is a direct effect. Initially, at any rate, the otmoet facility of dtfocM 
legalizes no act that woold otherwise be illegal. The law gives do isae- 
tion to the adoltery which precedee and proeoree divorce. It sUsviitH 
the conseqoences, and so indirectly is an ac c esso r y after tbs fast; bst 
that is the worst that can be said by those who most disappiovs ol ik 
action in loosing, as opposed to its action in afterwards retying, tbs booi. 
Bot the Bill for legaliaing marriage with a d e ce a se d wito*s sister diisetty 
and immediately rehtzes the Irail bot important ties ol eonventkm vhkt 
keep back soc^ty Irom promiscooos ooneobinsge. It mayor it mi 
not relax them widely, hot it doee relax them, and it is the expsrisoesd 
all agee that in such matters a relaxation is the direct preliminaiy to i 
dissolution. Form and Fear, the guardians of all such matters, qsm 
set at naught, their influence is hardly likely to be re-established k M 
force in other eases. 

But perhaps the consideration which ought to weigh meet ttnaiti 
with a legisUtor is not the ecclesiastieal or the mMal, bot the pclitksL 
It may be said deliberately that it is impossible to oonoefere anytUaCi 
politically speaking, pejorU exempUt than concesrion in this case oa tki 
grounds urged by the advocates of the measure themselves. Stripped d 
accessories, and deprived of the support of the half -avowed motives vbkt 
are brooght to assist it, the contention of Lord Dalhomrie, as of sU «to 
hi^ve from time to time patronised ttie meaamre, eomee to simpty this- 
that if a sufficiently active, wealthy, and influential bodiy of law-bnsbn 
persist long enough in breaking the law, and clamour loud enough to bi 
allowed to break it with impunity, the law shall be ahaped to tbar 
wishes. In almost every case of the removal of a disability or the rsUm- 
tion of a restriction it has been shown, or at least orged, thtt tbi 
drcumstaneee under which the disabflily or the res tr i ctio n ap^ied ew 
eireusstances in which the sufferer eoffered ham fares m ejenw , snAsot 
by his own faolt. In this case nothing of the sort can be, or indosd a, 
orged. The alleged hardships to children and descendante, even isp 
posing that they lie within the porview of the law, are admittedly ol \k 
smallest, and can in almost every case be prevented by ordinary «n. 
Besides, only the extremest hypocrisy can pretend that ** the cMMra' 
ave really the ehid objects of the promoters of the measore; wWls, I 
they are, there can be no vaHd reaaon why a general law patting iUsBit 
mate children in every case on the same looting with Iccitimste shssll 
not be agitated for. It is, as is well known, desire for deceased wiW 
sisters, and not anxiety about deceased wives' sisters* children, whi^ s 
at the root of the agitsUon. Ko one compels any man to marry or ii- 
sire to marry his deceased wife*s sister ; if he dees so, he doss it si i 
matter of pure free will— because he chooees to do so and Mns todo ». 
In no eaae is there, under the preeent law, oven a^immer of isipsniivt 
reason, though under the propoeed Bill there might he, as no ana sosii 
then keep hoose with his sister-in-law -withoot either marrying bsr « 
sacrificing her reputation. Therefore the intended permisrion is to W 
given, not merely to importunate asking — that would be a bad nam 
enough, but far less bad than the aotusi one— but to shameless sad th 
liberate dispenring with permission. The spirit merohaats of the Usini 
Kingdom might with almost as good a faee urge the sbelitiaa ol tte 
spirit dutiss on the plea that they have been amog^iag astbs oalj 
msmbers of the associatkm Ibr peering this BUI who have a lammitmM 
can urge the Relaxation of the marriage tow. Mo valid p s esedsa t ssa W 
quoted lor indnlgence to such a state of things, and an \ 
could be created thaa iadolgeaee to it. If eecleeiaetieal 
as mocb ia iavoor ol the oeaaeetion as it is againet it; if 
moral sentiasent approved it as asoch as rcMgioQS sad moral i 
(wliere both are not obecored eillier by a paesioaate private i 
the wieh to deal a badhblow at a hated and doasiaant eharsh) disi»> 
prove it— this political reason would remaia iaspermtsfa ea sm; 
intelligeBt sad impartial poUiieisn. Sfaa that dangarooa aaalofes fl< 
the saered right ol iasorrection, the eoppoeed d ss ir e ol amsisrily.ff 
impertant minotity, ol the nation ta break the law, eanaet has U 
pleaded. Once more the whole political state ol the osae is this, thsl • 
body, abaolotely small and relatively infiaiteeimal, ol peraoas who kin 
let thehr private paerioa owride the tow, their coasBieaee, and ths it- 
vioos wellare ol the commonity, demand indemaity aad a s a s lin a lor lb* 
latnre, aa a eooslost to thenieelvee and an uauonf a g saisa t teelbfli- 
Thoee who vote with Lord I>alhoosie:wilft vote lor this aad fsr aolM 
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SERMON. 



By Canon Enox-Littlb, at St. Alban's, Waterloo Road, 
Cheetwood, Maiichuter, on Sunday evenimg, June 24th, 
1883. 



*• We look not at tbe thiogi wbiob are aeen, bot at the things wbieb 
are not aeen ; for the thinga which are aeen are temporal, bat the things 
wfaiob are not aeen are eternal.*'^! Cor. i?., 18. 



WHEN we draw to the close of our dedication festival 
theie is a great responsibility placed upon the 
preacher. It is necessary, and I have always folt it necessary 
while I have been with you, dear friends, after oar festivals, 
to try to gather up the fragments and to enforce at least one 
lesson. It is necessary to discharge tliat responsibility by 
doing one's best, that our festival ere it part from uh may not 
be a mere eoclesiastioal excitement or ritualistic amusement, 
or a re-onion of friends, but that it tntiy be sometbiog prac- 
ticable, something helpful to us who Use and have to die. 
And to-night it will be our duty again to gather together the 
fragments, and to enforce one lesson, and then certainly one's 
duty will have been done. When looking back on our past 
festival this is what strikes one. We have been engaged, my 
friends, I trasi sincerely, in a great thanksgiving for mercies. 



the dimensions of which it is quite impossible that yon and I, 
except in our more prayerful and serious moments, can ap- 
praise this side of the grave. We have been engaged in a 
great thanksgiving that God has put it into the hearts of some 
of you, and of others who are not now before me, to build 
this church, and in the midst of much Puritanism which is 
half belief and infidelity, which is unbelief, at this side of the 
great population of Manchester to provide a home where we 
may meet for the testimony and the worship of God. 
Our festival has been a thanksgiving of more than that. We 
have been together for something like eight years. When one 
looks across the track of years, even so short as that, many 
memories rise up that draw tears to one's eyes, and one re- 
members many thmgs to-night that make it necessary to 
express great thankfulness. I hope, my dear friends, that 
you will be thankful. There is another aspect of our festival 
that I think we ought to remember. It has been a great 
opportunity, in the highest sense, of bringing together heart 
to heart. Night by night, instead of the handful of faithful 
people who have the time and the high principle to comeintoour 
little chapel and say their even-song — ^instead of those we have 
had large gatherings of our people to sing the stately even- 
song of our English Ohurch and to hear serious words. 
Morning by morning some of us have gathered into this chapel 
in considerable numbers, and on one or two occasions we have 
listened to blessed words upon the sacrament, and have our- 
selves joined in the great sacrifice. I trust that in some 
measure when we have crossed the threshold of this church 
for the worship of Jesus we haye better loved one another. It 
has been a time of drawing together heart to heart. Another 
aspect of our festival I have to remember to-night. It has 
been a time of teaching, and therefore I hope of learning. I 
don*t suppose any of you quite realize how blessed such a 
festival is to me, who have so often to speak, and for once 
have the great opportunity of sitting quietly to learn. I don't 
think yon can quite understand the disappointment to me, 
not on the grounds of private friendship only, but on higher 
grounds — ^the disappointment of last Sunday. It is a time 
for all of us to leam, because there have been those amongst 
us who have come to teach. How have you learned their 
lessons ? If I may answer that question I shall have done 
my duty, I conceive, to-night. 

Amongst the teachers who came to see us this past week 
you saw no one man — it was quite evidenced before you — ^who 
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anght of the Dmne message to men, incurs a fearfol respon- 
sibility. The very preaching which I desiderate, is the very 
preaching which this generation needs. The ultra-refiQement 
of the age is sheer hypocrisy. Eeal virtue does not shudder 
superciliously at the mention of vice. It is a hypocritical 
virtue — not itself above reproach — ^that would close the lips 
of ministers. Instead of angry resentment, ministers would 
find, on the part of the great majority of their hearers, 
willingness to co-operate with them for the mitigation of this 
great social evil, if they would only dare to speal^ out boldly. 
I am not advocating the frequent forcing of this subject upon 
congregations ; nor would I create occasions for its discus- 
sion ; but there are occasions, in the regular course of a 
pastor's ministrations, when he may legitimately debate the 
question. As to time and season, a minister himself must 
judge. Only let the occasion be suitable. Aud when he has 
become convinced that he ought to speak on the matter, let 
him not allow himself to be intimidated by censorious prudes, 
or silenced by sickly sentimentalists. Let him dare to proclaim 
the law of that God whose servant he is. Let him refuse 
to join a cowardly conspiracy of ministerial silence about an 
evil, which is corroding the heart of the people, destroying 
their health, corrupting their morals, and undermining the 
foundations of personal and leasehold purity, those two great 
pillars upon which the fabric of society rests. Be it his, on 
the contrary, to rebuke the profligacy which brands our 
Christian civilisation with tbe stigma of dishonour. Be it 
his, to exalt the standard of social purity in opposition to the 
coarse and carnal vices of the day. He will thus minister 
most efficiently to his own generation. Mere denunciations, 
however, are idle. He must lay the axe to the toot of the 
tree, upon which grows such deadly fruit. He must aim at 
making th& fountain of the heart pure, that so the streams 
of conduct may be also pure. He will thus best show his 
understanding of, and sympathy with, the gospel of Jesus 
Ohrist^ the grand and ultimate aim of which is, to make men 
pure in their personal character. 

I have dwelt upon the responsibility of ministers, because 
they are the leaders of tbe thought and enterprise oif the 
Church ; and I am strongly convinced that the remedy for 
the social evil we are considering hes in tJis arousing of the 
Christian Church to its duty, in relation to this vital question. 
That duty is two-fold. first, to exhibit the attractive beauty 
of Purity in heart and life ; and second, to grapple, with great 
energy, with the foes of social purity. 

We need a higher tone of morals in the Christian Church. 
Christians must themselves be freed from the thraldom of 
appetite and passion. The law of purity must be on their 
lips and in their lives. Much of the evU we d&plore arises from 
laxity of morals within the Church itself. Those who ** profess 
and call themselves Christians,*' think it not inconsistent to 
associate with profligate men, while they banish firom their 
circle a fallen sister, however powerful the temptations which 



assailed her, and boirev«r genuine, and pfrotneted htr peni- 
tence. In this matter the Church, like Bociefy, treats the 
sexes with gross ineqoality. No mftiter how dtoif^ sullied a 
man's character may have been, there ace circles into vhiih 
he will be freely admitted, on the first sign of penitence, nay, 
even without any show of sorrow at all, so that he be only 
rich, or witty, or cultured. Women, even, are the bitterest 
against their own sex. The very women who tread down 
their fallen sister will receive, with gracious smiles of wel- 
come, the man whose brutal and selfish passion did tbe 
wrong. Yet upon the man must ever, rest the heftviest corse 
of God, as the villain at whose instigation, and to minister to 
whose base appetite, womanly virtue was crushed. He is the 
author of incalculable anguish. The guilt iM>t of one solitary 
vice, but many, rests upon his soul. Murder, suicide, io. 
fanticide, idiocy, — these are some of the results of his devil's 
work. Surely if Hell has a deeper and more horrible cavern 
than all the rest, it will be reserved for the infamous wretch, 
who with his specious promises of flattery, seduced a pore 
girl to ruin. 

" Garse on bis perjared arts 
Aod smooth diBBembllng.** 

I am not discussing the question whether the penalties npon 
a woman's fall are too severe ; I am only condemning the 
unequal verdict, which for ever closes the Door of Hope 
against one sinner, whilst it permits the other to retrieve hK 
character after the briefest penitence. Such palpable injosta 
is a symptom of artificial morality. But it should be said, 
in truth, that women themselves are the firmest upholders of 
(his inequality. If I am asked, indeed, whether the judgment 
which society passes upon the woman's sin be too severer, is 
the light of Christ's treatment of her guilt, and guided by 
the whole spirit of His life, I should unhesitatingly answer 
in the affirmative. Instead of closing the Door of Becovery 
against her, Jesus threw it wide open, and stood at its thresh- 
hold, VTith gentle voice entreating her to return to Parity, 
and with open hand ready to help her in the upward straggle, 
by the aid of human charity. The world's hard, Pbarisaio 
judgment found no advocate in Him. When asked to sanction 
it. He uttered, with looks and tones of scorn, the universal 
truth *' Let him that is without sin cast the first stone." AUs 1 
that the Church should have so little heeded her Master's 
example. Instead of entering into the Divine spirit of her 
Lord, she has too readily conformed to the spirit of tbeworld. 
She must become gentler in her treatment of the guilty, and 
make it possible for penitence to restore the wanderer. 

With this view, Remedial Agencies ought to be devised. 
These must originate in the Church. And it is the dnty of 
the Church to support generously these reformatory instita- 
tions, not only with money, but service. The ICdnight 
Movement, Penitentiaries, Homes, Befuges, and otber Insti- 
tutions open for the shelter of the unfortunate, must not be 
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aOowed to langnish for lack of fands. There onght to be, in 
eyery large centre, Houses where fallen sisters are received, 
without questioning or reproach about the past. No doubt 
there would be many cases of imposture. But the great ma- 
jority of those admitted into the Homes would, let us hope, 
be permanently reclamed from vice through Christian 
Efympathy and charity. And if only a few were restored to 
virtue, the money and energy devoted to this holy work would 
be abundantly repaid. We are too prone, as Mr. Matthew 
Arnold justiy complains, to despise units. But every prosti- 
ttit^, whom we can thus redeem, diminishes to some^extent — 
perhaps not perceptibly—the aggregate vice of the country. 
And by so many as we thus win back to purity, by so much 
do we dry up the most prolific source of immorality in our 
midst. Probably many would be saved after they have first 
tasted the bitterness of sin, if they knew where to goVin assu- 
rance that they would receive kindly and Christian sympathy. 
[Riese Would be preserved from swelling the vicious and de- 
graded womanhood of our large cities. 

But we must do more than open asylums. There must be 
a Periomal Ministry for these Classes. The lost cannot be saved 
witboui being sought. Christian men and women must go 
fbrUi to seek the lost. There are a few noble souls, who at 
the sacrifice df feeling, and though they are brought into 
Bcenea revolting to their moral instincts, nevertheless devote 
themselves to this holy work. They tread in the steps of the 
Holy One, against whom the charge was made, that He con- 
sorted Willi sinners and harlots. It is only by personal con- 
tact, by living sympathy and love, that the fallen can be 
restored. Difficult as this personal ministry is, it must be 
more largelyundertaken, before there will be much diminution 
of eenstiality in our midst. 

Prevention, however, is better than cure. There is not a 
more piteous sight than that of a sister lost to every pure 
sentiment, wearing without galling the bonds of iniquity, 
bartering her body for gain. But the cause of most of these 
falls lie hidden deep in the social system. Much of the evil 
mast be' charged upon defective home-training. Perhaps the 
infloezlce of home was evil. A parent's vices may have 
driven them to sin, or they have never been taught to curb 
their bodily appetites. The tone of their society may have been 
morally loose. We have to-day '* fashionable beauties '* to 
whom tribute is paid by silly men, and whose sole title to 
homage is not intellectual or moral worth, bat sensuously 
pleasinjg face and form. Let a man listen to the lax conver- 
sation oi fashionable society, lef him observe the almost 
iiidecent duress and manners of the polished vanities that 
frequent ita drawing-rooms, and he will be ready to conclude 
that the ** women of the period '* are not above *' setting 
springes to catch woodcocks." 

tJnhappy mairiages, again, are the cause of many violations 
of the law of purity. Marriage is often recklessly entered 
into, ^^t little consideration is shewn for character, age, and 



disposition. Even Christian parents frequently force upon 
their children wholly unsuited marriages. They instil into 
the minds of their children the most mercenary motives. 
Many of their sons and daughters thus marry for rank and 
wealth. They are not taught to regard marriage as 
founded on mutual esteem alone, but as an << arrangement *' 
to be conducted on purely commercial principles. And so 
hand is joined to hand, but not heart to heart ; and the 
young people open their eyes to the sad reality of a loveless 
union when it is too late to retrace their steps. Thank God ! 
the chivalry and romance of youth so often foil the sordid 
plans of even Christian parents ; for the purity of society 
would otherwise oftener be imperilled I No wonder that our 
Divorce Court is thronged with business, and the marriage 
tie is regarded in many quarters as too stringent ; for it is a 
yoke that love alone can lighten, but otherwise galls. It is 
for us, however, to maintain the sanctity of the marriage 
covenant. To relax the yoke of wedlock is, as experience 
attests, simply to pave the way for immorality and misery, 
and in every case the woman would have to bear the heavier 
burden of sorrow. 

I confess to having little faith in Legislative Remedies for 
vice. It is possible, however, for Parliament to suppress some 
of the evils we deplore. It cannot, indeed, make laws to 
punish immorality. But where, as in the case of seduction, 
it violates the rights and happiness of others, the law might 
well enforce a severer penalty. Seduction is the most fruitful 
source of impurity, and the seducer ought to be deemed in 
law, as in ethics, guilty of a crime of deep malignity. He is, 
at least, chargeable with perjury and fraud. It is by giving 
promises he lures^ his victim to her ruin. He robs her of 
innocence, the loss oi which nothing can atone for ; and yet 
his offence is often treated more lightly than a petty theft. 
His crime is spoken of gently, as a ' peccadillo,' and a paltry 
money compensation is all that the injured one mostly gets. 
This law needs revision, in the interests of public morality. 
It is out of harmony with Christian sentiment. The law 
ought to mark its abhorrence of this damning sin by the 
severest penalties. It is to be desired, also, that the agents, 
occupiers, and omners of property put to immoral uses, could 
be more severely dealt with. They are the vitiators of youth- 
ful morals. Their haunts of profligacy are the pest houses of 
society, scattering deadly moral poison into the very atiaos- 
phere we breathe. If we could altogether suppress these vile 
places, we should free the young from powerful temptations 
to sensuality, and thus render it easier for them to be virtuous. 
But it is hopeless to desire more stringent laws, while tlie 
laws already in existence are not fully enforced. The police 
know perfectly well where these houses are to be found. 
Occasionally, we And one of the humbler of these * disorderly ' 
housekeepers before the magistrates. But why should there 
not be a raid against all, high and low ? And where it can 
easily be ascertained who are the owners of these houses, why 
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shonld they not be proclaimed to the world as the enemies of 
parity ? If Tigoroas action were taken for a few months in 
this direction, the circle of these plague houses would he 
narrowed, if not altogether obliterated. It is the bounden 
duty of the Magistrate to guard society from the putre- 
factions of the brothel by enforcing fully the penalties 
of the law. In a few towns the magistrates are 
alive to this duty, and the happiest results have followed. 
Magistrates may furtl^er the -cause of social purity, also, by 
suppreanng obscene literature. In these days of many books, 
much of the cheap literature is of a kind absolutely defiling. 
There are songs, novels, pictures, books, openly sold in our 
stu^ets and low shops, which are the invention of filthy 
minds, and which must exert a polluting influence on the 
minds of readers. Some of these have been seized by the 
vigilant guardians of morality. But greater vigilance is 
needed. It is not enough, however, to fine the authors, pub- 
lishers and vendors of such filth ; they ought to be imprisoned. 
The miscreant who corrupts the public morals is far guiltier 
than the thief: then let him be punished more severely. Such 
men are almost always cowards. A few exemplary punish- 
ments would have a wholesome deterrent effect. 

There are many novels, however, which do not offend public 
decency ; but which, if we are wise, we shall keep firom our 
children. Some of these are the popular novels of the day. 
They seem penned for the purpose of inflaming passion. 
They are written, often, with great skill and power, and give 
a broad view of life, but they tend to deprave the moral 
taste, and corrupt conscience. I am not seeking to put all 
novels under a ban. Christianity is not vandalism. I only 
desire that Christian parents should be discriminating, in the 
novels which they permit their sons and their daughters to 
read. There are noble romances, against which no defect 
of moral tone can be urged ; and it is either criminal neg- 
ligence or folly for parents to permit their children to devour 
impure writings, certain to breed impure thoughts, which, in 
turn, produce impure acts. 

A similar discrimination is needed in reference to Dramatic 
Exhibitions. The majority of the modem plays which are 
enacted are vicious. They abound in indelicate allusions 
and inuendoes, and in sensational incidents flavouring of 
immorality. Christian sentiments are openly or covertly 
derided. The theatre, as it is, is largely injurious to social 
purity. The ballet, sensuous music, realistic plays (mostly 
exotics)— these are unfriendly to virtue. The acting, society, 
surroundings — the whole influence and tone of the great 
majority of theatres render them powerful contributory forces 
to the empire of darkness. The young who attend them are 
debauched. Their passions, while yet untainted, are lashed 
into fierce orgies. Theur imagination, while yet undiscip- 
lined, is stimulated into vicious license. They lose gradually 
that native modesty which is a youth's surest safeguard 
against carnality. They begin to crave for more exciting 



entertainments, and frequent the worst theatres iogfilUj 
their morbid appetite. The pleasures of life harass its bui- 
ness. To *' make provision for the lusts of the fle&b," thej 
are tempted to crime ; and^thus theatre-going has ultimaiety 
ruined them. I am firmly conrn el that many an aband^mcd 
youth would have kept his virtue, if (la had never oromed the 
threshold of the play-house; he lost his morals there. BtiU 
I would not frown upon all theatres. We have, as ou 
greatest living actor affirmed the other day, an instinotiTe 
love of dramatism. And it was surely a hopeful sign for tboN 
high in religious circles to meet to honour an actor who hu 
striven, with all his might, to purify and exalt his art. The 
example of Henry Irving ought not to be lost upon bis feUow- 
managers. Theatres can surely be purified. And it is a wiie 
thing for Christian ministers and people to sanction, by their 
occasional attendance, those that have a pure and lofiy aim. 
If there are many theatres which deserve to be auppressecli it 
is notorious that music-halls, variety theatres, concert rooms, 
&c., are nothing more nor less than hotbeds of vice. If our 
licensing magistrates would only visit some of these, tiwjr 
would hardly need urging to abolish them. 

But remedial and repressive measures can only partiallj 
succeed in grappling with this fearful social evil. We rnvst 
endeavour to prevent the young, who throng our large ceaftnis 
from falling victims to the corruptions that abound there. 
Christian Churches and families stand in a peculiar reRpoosi- 
bility. Every year young men crowd into our cities from thr 
country. They leave behind them the salutary infioenot 
and restraints of home. They turn confidingly to the fini 
friendly voice. Christian circles ought to give the earliest 
welcome. But it is notoriously difficult for a youth, whohu 
no influence or money at t.is back, to gain an entrance into 
religious householdH. Within recent years Yovntj Mens and 
Women* s Christian Associations have endeavoured, with soind 
success, to supply this want. They give the young a tsXiy 
ing-point, and surround them with profitable compso* 
ionships. They provide pure amusements^ as well as 
intellectual culture. Were the Churches to befrieod 
these institutions more, they would be unply repaid 
for their fostering care. But personal contact with 
living Christians is moct desirable, for the most ioex- 
perienced of both sexes. They ought to be able to oouot 
upon our sympathies. They may easily be chiUed by Christ- 
ian frigidity into forgetfnlness of home ; and if they east 
away the memories of home, their ruin is certain. In this 
connection, I may be allowed to say, that a heavy responsi- 
bility rests upon the masters and employers of young people. 
They are, to some extent, in loco parentis. They ought to 
acknowledge their relationship, and afford the young a quasi- 
home, in their establishments. And let them honoorably 
remunerate female labour ! Let them at least give enoo^ 
weekly wages to their employees to enable them to hve 
chastely f It is in the power of Christian physicians, too, to 
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oontribute mightily to social purity. When those who are 
reaping the rewards of sin, seek to avail themselves of the 
physician's skill, he may, without unduly forcing religion 
upon his patients, speak ** a word in season," which perhaps 
sh^ll prove like a *' nail iastened by the master of assemblies." 
There is no royal remedy for social impurity. It seemo 
almost a hopelees task, to reclaim the land from vice. And 
one great hopa lies in the quickening of the Itfe and power of 
the Church, 

The Christian Obwr eh is the Divinely-appointed agent for 
the purification of society. But berhfe, at present^ is feeble ; 
her knowledge of duty limited ; her power inadequate iudeed. 
She needs a deeper lifoi a olearer vision, and larger power. 
These are the gifts of the Divine Spirit. He is the f pirit of 
power, and light, and life. Let the Holy Spirit be poured 
upon the Oharch, kt that gracious effiisi<m come, ae on the 
day ol Pentecost, and we shall see the Church shaking her- 
self for the conquest of the world, for purity and Christ. 
The Church, in the past, has been too fond of fighting about 
faith. She has spent her strength in intemecive contests, 
instead of joining all her forces against the common enemy. 
The oaU haa now come for her to cease her wranglings about 
words and dogmas, and to attack unitedly the social evils in 
Qtur midst. Let her, whilst not neglecting the souls cf men, 
aim also at saving them from those bodily sins which are the 
reproach of our so-ealkd Christian country* In each age, 
the Church has its ^dal mission. Is it not the Church's 
work, in this age, to proclaim, to its full extent, the law of 
purity, and save the land from social rottenness and corrup* 
tion? 

But '' the Church " is a mere abstraction. It is simply 
what individuab make it ; and thus our last appeal must be 
to the consciences of individual Christians. It rests upon 
US, individually,. to spread the saving influences of religion. 
It is needful for the well-being — aye, the very being — of 
society, that we ourselves exhibit that purity of mind and 
heart, implied in the very name of ** Christian." No mere 
machinery can rescue our land from impurity. The living 
force of personal purity alone can do this work. In our lives 
and homes, then, let us exalt the standard of social purity ; 
let everyone " naming the name of Christ depart from 
iniquity.'* Within the circle of his itofluence, let every indi- 
vidual Christian endeavour to uplift the tone of morality. 
And then, with the various restorative and preventative 
agcoicies, devised by Christian ingenuity, in play, we shall 
see tiie dhninUtion, in our midst, of all forms of social 
impurity, and we may look forward hopefully to the accom- 
plishment of a great social reformation. 



WE think that the Proprietors of the Pulpit Record have 
done wisely in briogiug before the public the subject 
which forms the title of cur present Essay. Amongst many 
topics of the first importance, both to ourselves as individuals 
and to the nation as a whole, there is none which has a better 
claim upon our serious and prolonged attention than the 
promotion of social purity. It is indeed a subject, which, 
rightly considered merits the attention of every one who has 
come to years of thought, whatever his or her calling or station 
in life may be. Upon our social purity as individuals, as 
families, as a people depends our moraUty, our health and 
the health of our children ; and consequently our happiness, 
and in a large measure our personal and national prosperity. 
If we do not so act as to be free from taint in this particular, 
how can we be religious according to the Christian standard ? 
If we act contrary to the natural laws which the Creator of 
all has wisely instituted for our guidance, how can we expect 
ourselves or our offspring to enjoy the health, and* con- 
sequently the happiness for which we wpre designed ? And 
if we do not possess that health of body and vigour of mind 
which are necessary for an efficient discharge of the duties of 
life, how can we expect to prosper ourselves, or contribute our 
portion to the combined prosperity of the nation ? 

There are some who, with a false delicacy would shrink 
from approaching such a subject as this. But we may plead 
very good examples for our encouragement. Not only have 
men and women of good social position lent their voice and 
influence towards the iAvestigation of its causes and remedies, 
but the Bishop of Manchester has more than once given us 
important warnings of our dagger and our duty. 

We cannot compress into a short essay the whole of what 
might be said upon this interesting and important subject : 
but we will in the space allotted to us endeavour to name a 
few of the causes which tend to originate and extend social 
impurity, and also a few of the means by which we may root 
out and destroy this pestilential growth. 

We may clas3 under the head of mat. rial encouragements 
all those habits of living which militate against health and 
self-respect ; such as the want of personal cleanliness and 
attention to the body, overcrowding, and the want of proper 
and decent accommodation in the dwellings of some of the 
humbler classes, the way in which some business ostabUsh- 
meata are conducted, and the careless way in which agricul- 
tural pursuits and harvesting are carried on in some districts 
of Great Britain. To these we may add the great number of 
houses licensed for the sale of intoxicating drinks, and the 
drinking habits of our nation ; for we cannot but think that 
intemperance is a great promoter of impurity, and tends, 
perhaps more than any other cause, to originate and extend 
this vice.- We may mention, likewise, our faulty laws for the 
State Regulation of vice, which have remained too long as a 
blot upon our Statute-book, and which will require to be 
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serioasly amended if ever this evil is to be banisbed from omr 
midst. We have also, as no doabt the great immediate caase 
and symptom of all, our hundreds and thousands of houses 
of abomination, constantly open, and with their wite3 at work 
to entrap the innocent, and to make the vile yet viler still. 
All these are causes which have planted and nourished in the 
past this deadly upas tree, and which, unless the axe be sternly 
laid to its root, will continue to spread its fibres of poison, 
and to cast around its shade of death. 

Another fruitful cause of the evil complained of is the 
diffusion oi an unwholesome literature, which, published 
under specious names is largely read by. many, and tends by 
the suggestion of impure thoughts to corrupt and debase the 
mind. It is to be feared that not a few of what are styled 
high-class novels, and which are the production of really 
talented writers, must plead guilty in some measure to this 
charge. This literature, together with the positive evil of 
which it has been the direct result, is answerable likewise in 
no si2all degree, for those loose ideas of social morality, which 
we have reason to fear prevails in many quarters, and induces 
customs which are in accordance with them, and which favour 
strongly this social evil; for these customs in producing 
ordinary immorality, encourage indirectly professional vice. 
. Infidelity in its various forms is likewise a powerful factor 
in the promotion of this as well as other evils ; because by 
derogating from the dignity of man it causes him to loose his 
self-respect ; and setting before him no higher good than the 
mere enjoyment of earthly delight, it makes him careless of 
the results of his actions, and fixes his regards solely upon 
himself. 

All these causes, each in its due proportion, have combined 
to bring about a state of things in our own land as well as in 
others, which every lover of his country and of humanity must 
deeply deplore. In 1862 the Government returns for the city 
of Lyons, which is by no means the worst city in France, 
shew that out of 44,868 births 15,655 were illegitimate ; and 
Dr. Guthrie writing about that time, though jealous of his 
country's honour, is obliged to admit that in Greenock every 
twentieth child born there was illegitimate In Edinburgh and 
Leith it was every twelfth, and in Aberdeen every sixth. We 
have not by us complete official returns for late years, but if 
other large towns in England and on the Continent bear any 
near resemblance to Paris, London, and we regret to say 
Manchester, the evil has gone from bad to worse. Thus, 
Fdre Hyacinth stated a few years ago that there were 150,000 
moral outcasts in Paris alone. It is said tb&t there are from 
70,000 to 80,000 in London ; while in Manchester last year, 
although 114 vile houses were swept away, there was still an 
increase reported of 61. According to the Police returns, 
there are in Manchester from 50 to 60 girls below 12 years of 
age who are being brought up to thi^ evil life. A much 
larger number of the age of 14 and upwards are thus 
demorahzed. Well may we say of the statistics of this 



subjeet, that they are like the roll which Ezekiel saw spread 
out by the mystic hand ; there is written therein lamentation, 
and mourning and woe. 

The evil thus existing in our midst few dpubt, many recog- 
nise, and yet too few mourn over it, or lay it to heart. A bm 
there are who boldly declare it to be a necessary evil, and 
say that there are substantial reasons for at least permitting 
its contikiuance. The opinion of some members of the Medi- 
cal profession has given countenance to the strange idea (hat 
the health of a population is to be maintained by what min- 
isters so largely to disease and death. This idea has been 
shewn to be erroneous by men of ait least eqoal expensnes 
and ability in their profession ; and sinoe medieai men have 
so often been deceived before, wo had rather tmst in this 
matter to the views' of common sense and religicm. 

Then there is that large class of persoDfl, who, while thij 
do not encourage the evil, nay even afleot to deplore its exist- 
ence, yet are really indifferent conceniing it, so long as it 
does not interfere with their own oonvwiienoe and enjoymesi 
They know of the existence of the evil, bnt peiiiapa tbey an 
not aware of its vast extent and terrible influence ; uor ha? e 
they the curiosity or humanity to seek to iaveatigaAe it. 
They drive it away along with other disagreeable reflectkni 
from their mind in order to prepare themselves for the next 
engagement of business or pleasure. 

Others Ihere are who have surveyed the evil, and in the 
course of their worldly experience or professiimal dnty have 
made themselves familiar with it in its revolting details ; and 
yet have given no time or thought as to how it eoold be pre- 
vented or done away ; or perhaps they have endeavoured bst 
in vain to suggest a remedy. 

We are pretty certain that this evil is so deeply rooted, and 
has been so long at work in the constitution of society, tbtl 
it is neither a single nor a very simple specific that will ooze 
it. It will need, if it be effectually got rid of, a oomhinatioii 
of forces and influences ; and likewise, we may add, a bsBd 
of earnest and faithful workers in this important field. It will 
not be by legislation alone, nor by the spread of edocatioiiil 
knowledge, nor by the exertion of social, moral and reUgioee 
influence, nor by the establishment of Homea for those res- 
cued from the life of infamy, that will alone and of itself 
stamp out the disease ; but rather by the combined action of 
all these guided by the one dominant purpose to banish it 
from our social community. 

Something might be done by an alteration in the law with 
regard to information against disorderly houses. It appeiit 
that the only statute under which this can be done, is one 
passed in the reign of George III. ; by which proceedings can 
only be taken by two householders residing in that partioiilsr 
neighbourhood where the evil complained of lies. It migbl 
facilitate their repression, if the law in England allowed, is 
it does iu Glasgow and Edinburgh, a single citisen, living ia 
any part of the town or city where the information is broogU, 
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to institute piooeedings, provided only he had obtained a 
requisite knowledge (H the facts. 

A step was made in the right direction a few years ago, by 
the addition to section 14 of the Industrial Schools Act, 
of a clause providing that any child fbund living in a house 
of ill repute, or in the eompany of abandoned women, oaa be 
removed from her vicious aesoeiaies, and oommitted by a 
magislrato to a Certified InduBtrial School. This applies to 
children under 14 years of age. It has been tried for some 
time, and no doubt with good effect in several of our Colonies; 
and one good point in it is, that flie parents, if ablCi may be 
oompelledtopay towards the maintenanoe of the ofaild. This 
is now the law throoi^ut the United Kingdom. 

But while fliis Aet wovks well for those children finr whom 
it was designed, a repeal is earnestly needed of those object* 
ionable poiats in the present Contagions Diseases* Act, which 
affects ftnudes above 14 years of age. This Act, as is but too 
well known, by giving a power of prying scrutiny to the 
polioe, offionds very often against the modesty of those ua- 
jus^ suspected of disease, and sometimes presses with undue 
severity upon the virtuous poor. The writer of this Bssay 
could quote extracts ftom the newspapers, and give instances 
of this which have lately come under his notice. One of 
these, if he remembers rightly, occurred at Dover about a 
year ago, and caused a great outcry of indignation at the 
time. The best way to amend theee Acts is a consideration 
rather for the legislator than the essayist ; but one thing we 
may be pretty certain of, that as long as these Acts remain in 
their present form, there is nothing to be gained, and much 
to lose from their operation, considered from a sanitary as 
well as from a moral point of view. To prevent the loss of 
female modesty is better than to endeavour to recover it when 
lost. 

But while the Legislature, in the making of good laws, and 
the Executive in seeing that they are well carried out, may do 
much towards the prsvention of social impurity, they should 
be, and must be, if the evil is to be permanently remedied, 
seconded by all those who have any social power and influence. 
It is not only essential, that as heads or members of families 



we ke^ ourselves unspotted, and set an example in this re- 
speet, to all with whom we are brought into contact; but 
likewise that in our honseholde aod abroad, we are. ever 
watchful to save those who may be about to iall, and to estab- 
lish the virtue of those as yet undefiled. 

This may be done, if with untiring watchfulness and assid- 
nily, the heads of households, but especially the mothers, 
day by day, and hour by hour, set themselves, amongst their 
other duties, this truly Divine one, of guarding all its inmates 
firom a single breath (rf this foul national contagion. We are 
very sure that if each home were a centre of purity, and if 
each master and mistress would make it a part, and no unim- 
portant part of their business, to watch over and take care 
of their own domestics, as well as that oif their boys and girls, 



a great step will be taken towards the prevention of Mm terrible 
evil. 

Much may likewise be done, whatever some too delicately- 
minded people may think, in the inculcation of these prin- 
ciples during the early life of youth, whioh are to be the 
guide and guardian of the after life. Shew to youth the 
inherent dignity, the true manliness of abstaining firom all 
vice, not for himself alone, but for the sake of those wb6 are 
the chief and most immediate suffsrers by it Toung men 
aie not without noble instincts^ which when rightiy appealed 
to, will, we cannot but think, obtain a triumph over baser 
passion. 

These prinoiples of purity, thus implanted and fostered in. 
the heart and mind by the life and teaching ofthepBvent» 
must be strengthened, confirmed, and enlai^ed by the teach* 
ing of the pulpit and of a pure literature. 

The writer cannot but think that the pnlj^t might doinveh, 
more than it has yet done in this dfreotion. Among the 
many subjects which very properly form matter for the 
Sabbath's discourse, surely this, of personal, domestic, mi 
social purity, should not infi^nenfly find a place. We are 
quite sure that it is not from any lack oi interest in this im- 
portant sul^eot, nor from any depreciation in the minds of 
ministers of the Gospel of the magnitude of this evil, that 
amongst the many able, instructive, and stimalating dis- 
courses whioh it is our privilege to hear from the pulpit, we 
so seldom hear this matter touched upon, much less taken up 
and treated in a definite and comprehensive dissertation. 
We do not know to what this neglect is due ; but that it ex- 
ists there can be no doubt ; and to this, we fear, is^ in some 
measure, to b^ attributed the comparative apathy concerning 
this evil, of individuals, and of the general public. When 
ministers awaken thoroughly to their duty in reference to 
this question, we may look for a great change to come over 
the spirit of the national dream. 

Temperance organizations of various kinds are useftd by 
combating the giant evil — strong drink^ in helping to remove 
one of the most powerful assistants in the spread of this 
national disease. As long as we have so many houses 
licenced for the sale of intoxicating drink, and so many places 
of amusement which are known to be evil in their tend^cy 
and influence, we can scarcely hope to see any permanent 
improvement in the present state of things. A principle of 
local option might, we are confident^ iknprove certain districts ; 
but it is to the moral improvement of the nation, as a whole, 
that we must look for neutralizing the effect of the drink' 
traffic upon the great masses of our population. 

Literature, which is often, as we have shewn, such a 
powerful agent for evil, may be made, if literary men and 
women will only be true to their higher instincts, a most 
powerful factor for good. There is much evil insinuated* 
through the printed page, both in fugitive publications and In 
books ; and though it may be eaid of our great classioal^i^ks * 
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of ]jiftariitafe> of paintiiig, and of ^oalptoret that, to the pare, 
all things are pure, yet it were to be wished that these were 
pxeeented to the general reader and observer purged of all 
those images and passages which can in any way serve to 
epKfdte iinpiire desires* When this is done> and when art and 
Ut^ratare beoeme^ a0 ^e pure 6«re they were designated at 
^t to b^ by the antbocs of all good handmaids to religion, 
ibm ^ a brjigbi morniiig dawn on our national nynralify, 
and:the abadow/i.c^ evil will flee away* 

AU* these agencies wiU^ we are quite sore, eotttrtbtite in no 
ittiaH' degree (0 prwent Ibe beginning and qicead of this 
terrible vice, and, even in some measnre, to effect its otire. 
Bot-fbr ibe resone of individual cases of prostitation, to draw 
ottt ^ the borriMe pit and miry clay of inlamy those i^ady 
fallen, is a work, it wonld seem, to be undertaken and carried 
forward by those womdn only Who have the heart and the 
power to nndertake it. It does not fall within the province 
of this essay to give directions as to bow iMs work may be 
best performed. B is emphatically women's work. A man, 
how e ver saintlyv and however high his character and inten- 
tkms, a Christian minister even^ coald hardly hope to engage 
in it with any amount of snccees. Those women who have 
fsHen can only be reaoned by others ot their own sex, who, 
throngb more favonraUe civcnmBtan€ies» or greater firmness 
of prinoiple, have stood fast in their pnrity of life. 

Bat it may give comfort to any noble-minded women, who, 
knowing and having considered the effects of this terrible 
evil, meditate the undertaking of this work, to know that 
there are many like-minded already at work in the field, 
and working with success. It is true their results are often 
very small, their work is naturally very disheartening ; for 
it is easier to reclaim a woman enslaved by strong drint 
than to rescue a woman who has lost her virtue. Public 
opinion is, likewise, as we have observed before, inimical, 
or, ^t least, indifferent to this work, and those who engage 
in it are often straightened for want of funds to carry it on. 
But, nevertheless, in 'spite of all the discouragements whlcL 
surround it, the work is making progress, at least in some 
districts ; and, if the evil is not very per<Septibly diminished, 
still we believe that it would increase much more rapidly 
but for the agencies which serve to keep it down. 

Jt.isyindeed| a work worth londertaking hy those women 
who feel thsmselves in apy w%y called to the task. The 
firat requisite fox success in it must be a deep feeling of the 
deadly nature of th^ disease and of the absolute need of worlv 
and effort in this direction. It must be undertaken witL 
tl^ single-eyed motive of saving those who are thus drawn 
unto death, and thus helping to save society, which by this, 
amongst other evils, is threatened .with dissolution. It must 
be undertaken, in a devout and ^religious spirit; for a mere 
s^tiuDpi^nt^ pity wiU« we mtc sure, fail to carry the worker 
tlp^oMjg^ the di^oulties w3i dispfHUcsgements shp will have 



to face. To such workers we would recommend the penual 
of those interesting books written by Miss £. Hopkins imd 
others, which give, by a record of personal experience, i 
good idea as to how this work may be undertaken and 8a^ 
cessfully accomyptished* 

The esAabdishment of *^ Homea '' npeo thn plan of thosi 
existing in London, Brighton, and other places, cobU not 
iaM to be productive of muoh good if ttie examj^ wm fol- 
lowed in all onr lar^ cities And towns. Girk are often 
rescued firom the defith of misery and vice, and reoeifed 
into these estabUafamen^s^ whare, nnder fizm, yet kind and 
Oharifitian diacipUne, tiMjr begin io breaiha a kealtfay, faMttl 
atmosphere, and soon they fyA that 4bey haivn a ehaawter 
to maintain, and look lovward wifb th« hope of fiiliog a 
respectable position. True, it is no ea^ matter lor thoea 
who have begmt to Uts the life of the profligate, vhisb, 
though a very miserable, is,; in aom^ sense, & fhe one, to 
submit to the rule and restraint of a '^fiome;". and those 
receifed do not in aU eases mmain ; but as far ae we have 
been able io gather Imm ihm reporta ol those oonoenedin 
thia woric, there are few who aire onoe restored to vktoe 
who willingly fsU back into vien. Theee " Homes " m 
nsostly dependent n^porx volontary contributions, and we tib 
this opportnnitjr of keconunending them to tbe benevolent. 
It is. indeed, a work which has tb« smile and benediction q( 
Him who talked by -the wall with the woman of Samam, 
and who said toihe/Mman taken in adnUeigr, ** Qo, andnB 
no metre/' 

We have thus endeavoured in this brief essay to shew tt< 
existence in our midst of this terrible disease of social im- 
purity, the causes T^ich appear to foster and encourage it, 
and also a ffaw of the means which are and may be used fcr 
its prevention and cure. These means, as we have said, here 
had a good measure of success, but success not at ail pro- 
portioned to the spread of (he disease. It is indeed of ihsl 
character to demand all the powers and resources which eta 
be brought to bear upon it; for if it be not speedily deslrojed, 
it threatens to destroy society. We must put away fh>m vi 
once and for all the principle of a short-sighted ezpedisnej. 
Expediency h not a safe policy upon which to prooeed in tUs 
matter ; and no Ohristian tean with the New Testament io 
his hands, and reading the blesspigs pronounced upon purist 
and the denuneiationB^ against tb^ nndean, cim reoendleiti 
teaching with the recognition or 'regula^n ' of vice by dM 
law of the land. It is demanded in the interseta of pobfo 
morality and Ohristian principle that Ibis etate of things be 
done away. 

Thus acting and thus striving, we may ultimately enjoy in 
civilization, not only for ourselves as individuals, but also for 
the nation as a whole, the strength and blessedness of tii« 
old Roman motto, " Mefis saim in corpore $ano^^ noBsesauK* 
sound mind in a healthy body. 
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' Deus volens nihil forti difficile,''^ 



IN discussing this delicate and imfiortant subject, and 
in order to critically and specifically examine it, it 
shall be divided into two. portions. L Impurity : its 
cause« II. Methods to be adopted for its traosformatioa 
infca Purity, 

L. Impurity: its cause* It must be patent to every 
imp^tial individual that this, glaring and deep-seated evil 
exists. Wherever we go, we find it staring us in. the face, 
crying out for sheer remedy. Dare anyone tell us that 
the evil does not exist ? Can we go into the majority of 
our warehouses and not point to many men who are not 
polluted in some degree qr other with this terrible vice ? 
Or if we could enter our mills and shops, wbere ypung 
girls axe employed, and could pry into their consciences, 
what a woeful tale they would unfold i Again, is Society 
free from it ? The revelations made firom time to time are 
condustve proofs of this. High and low ; rich and poor ; 
are tainted with this great vice. We must grant then, 
unless WA are bigoted to an extreme degree, that impurity 
is rampant everywhere. Can any man with his eyes open 
whose duties .compel him to traverse the streei;s of cmr 
great cities at late hours of the night say, that this terrible 
iniquity has never stared him in the face ? The man who 
has not seen human iniquity in its worst form at our 
street^omers, must be more than inwardly blind. Alas ! 
the time is for ever past with true men to look down 
silently at this evil. The time has come> I say, when no 
uncertain sound must come forth from men* good and 
true, to denounce with eveity emphasis with which Nature 
has a^udowed them, this well-known evil — Impurity. 
There must be no mincing matters ; txo smooth Unguage 
used so as not to offend this class of people or that. The 
reason why so many of our aermons preached against 
impurity are so inefiectual is, because they are preached 
so as not to ofiend the least susceptible among a congre- 
gation. The minister who does preach against it is afraid 
that, if he uses too strong language* he will be reproached 
the next time he m^etfl Mr.. So-ajDjd-So. Ye ministers of 
religion, a<id moral teachers of the people, banish away 
such thoughts for ever I Realise the terrible iniquity 
which is prevailing in your very midst I Fight it manfully 
resolving by the help of the Holy Spirit, to do ypur share 
towards eradicating it 1 Oth^ kinds of impurity auxiliary 
to the gireater one are,— excessive drinking, excessive 
smokingi swes^ring, and bad company. That excessive 
drinking leads to an immoxal life our physicians can 
testify. Excessive drinking may be rightly termed the 
twin-»ster of immorality. Thpy go hand-in-hand with 
their destructive work. It se^ms a strange thing, but it is 
nevertheless a true one, that pK>ple madden their brains 
with drink in order to indulge their sensual passions, thus 
placing themselves on a level with brute monsters. By 
incapacitating our intellects, we prevent them Irom exer- 
cising* their lawful functions ; they then become weak and 
subject to the will of the flesh ; the body becomes debased, 
and finally we place ourselves on a level with the brutes. 
<< But betweien man and beast, there is this grefit differenoe* 



that the latter applies itself— and only as it is guided by 
the senses — merely to that which is inunediate and present, 
and with little consciousness of the past or future. But 
man, gifted with reason, by which he is able to appreciate 
consequences, to perceive the causes of events, and to 
trace their relations from causes to effects, and from eflfects 
to causes ; to compare their analogies, and to connect by 
inferences the future with the present ; can easily foresee 
the course of an entire life, and make requisite prepara- 
tions for spending it. There is nothing in which we differ 
more from the nature of brutes than in this ; for we very 
often allow them to have courage, as for instance, horses 
and lions ; but we never admit that they possess justice, 
equity and goodness ; because they are void of reason 
and speech.'* * These are not the words of a modern 
public man, they are those of the great Roman orator, 
Cicero, who wrote them about the time Julius Caesar was 
invading our shores. Are they not equally potent now, 
when men madden their intellects with excessive drink, 
and are guided merely to that which is ** immediate and 
present, and with little consciousness of the past or 
future ** ? If we cannot admit that the brutes possess 
** justice, equity, and goodness," how can we admit that 
any man, whose intellect has been corrupted by expessive 
drinking,, possesses a notion of goodness 7 Here is a case 
in point, which occurred only a shprt time ago, extracted 
from a Manchester daily paper : — A labourer committed 
suicide by hanging ; he had led a dissolute life, a^i had 
been a heavy drinker. He came out of prison after, 
serving a month, and since then he had been drinking to 
such an extent that he became delirious. He iniagined 
that the pohce were after him with a silk ladder, and 
wearing silk slippers, so that he could not hear them 
climbing to the window. . . . Will any man in his 
right mind dare to defend such conduct as this ? We may 
pity the * man, but Purity forbids us to defend him. 
Drinking and a dissolute life generally go together, and this 
case is no exception. Will anyone say, that if this man. 
had not had his intellect impaired by drinking and a disso- 
lute life, he would have done the same ? Again, take the 
ca^e of excessive smoking. Without taking into consider- 
ation the question whether moderate smoking is an emblem 
of Social Purity or not, it is almost universally admitted 
that excessive smoking tends to immorality ; because it 
leads young men in a great many cases to seek the company 
of dissolute men, who invariably have a good supply of the 
** fragrant weed." Among youths it is a sure stfepping- 
stone to immorality. It tends to debase youth, and by 
debasing youth, immorality is a natural sequence of it. 
Again, take the case of swearing, which, alas ! is far too 
common. It seems to be engrafted into some natures with 
a tenacity that- seems truly astonishing. That it seems to 
have a very powerful refuge in the minds of both young 
and old is an indisputable fact, and one which needs our 
very careful and serious attention. It is a sad thing that 
many of the working classes are polluted with it. How 
; many times, when in the company of the working classes, 
have we not had our ears assailed with quite a volley of 
[shocking oaths in a bravado spirit, to the no small amuse- 



* Cicero, De Officiis,— Lib. I., Chs. 4. 16; 
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ment and admiration of the rest of their companions ? To 
illustrate this, the following brief— but rather painful — 
incident occurred a short time ago. A gentleman had to 
travel by train to one of our large cities. Among the 
passengers in a certain carriage were some mechanics. 
They had not proceeded very far on their journey, when 
one of them, who had been working in a semi-drunken 
state, commenced using vile language. His companions 
laughed at his " wonderful bravado," and instead of 
rebuking him, seemed to give him encouragement. In a 
few minutes One of them related the death-bed scene of a 
companion of the man who had been abusing his Maker. 
The man lent a very sympathetic ear, and seemed to express 
contrition for the fate of his companion, who had died 
'' hard,*' as he called it. One would have thought at the 
mention of a death-bed scene, that it would have been the 
means of at least bringing him to recognise the awful con- 
sequence of a sudden death. But, alas ! for mortal flesh, 
he had no sooner heard this touching account of his 
companion who had tried to struggle against death, than 
he began to curse and swear again, even acknowledging in 
the midst of his oaths, that he could work as well, and be 
as good as anyone when sober. What a sad state of 
things to behold surely, when even at the mention of a 
death-bed scene a man cannot withhold his oaths ! What 
an equally sad thing it is to hear men of apparent respect- 
ability, curse and swear. Surely a good education and 
good society ought to be a sufficient guarantee against this 
contamination ; but if many of our countrymen of apparent 
respectability were weighed in the balance, ** Mene, Mene, 
Tekel, Upharsin " would be found written to their names. 
But a sadder thing it is, when our youths are found 
impregnated with this wicked vice. To hear an oath 
come forth from a person of tender years is almost as 
excruciating as sending an arrow into the heart. This is 
the most serious evil of all, because it is the prime nursery 
of all impiurity. It is here where the poisonous seed is sown, 
which springs up and chokes the soul of the possessor. 
Swearing and bad company are brothers born of the same 
mother. They must both be eradicated. These facts 
which have been placed before you must be recognised by 
all. That Social Impurity exists has been shown to be an 
undoubted fact ; by God's help the English people are to 
see that these things are transformed. 

The second part of our argument is the transform- 
ation of Impurity into Purity. Before proceeding with 
this part, viz., to suggest various methods of meet-' 
ing the enormous evil, let me acknowledge at the 
outset my utter unworthinessto attempt such a tremendous 
task. I know that I shall err in many things, but sym- 
pathy for my fellow-man has led me to attempt to suggest 
various methods of fighting the terrible evil. In the first 
place, the attention of ministers of religion and Sunday 
School teachers is requested, because they have to grapple 
with the evil in its first stage. Are you doing anything to 
counteract the evils enumerated ? It you are not, strike 
at once the key-note and begin i Have you got a library 
stocked with well-chosen books in connection with your 
school ? If you have not you must have one ; there are 



no two ways of thinking about this.. Gall your managers, 
churchwardens, elders, deacons, and teachers together, 
and tell them that unless you are to possess a library it 
will be useless for you to continue teaching any longer. 
Impress this fact upon them, and if they are sound business 
men they will consider it in an agreeable manner. This 
is the only way you can eater into competition with the 
" penny-a-liners " — ^the debased aufhors of our <iay. The 
youth's mind is active ; he goes about the street in the 
week-days with his eyes open, and sees these fancy 
periodicals displayed for sale in the newsagent's windows. 
He is delighted and bewitched by imaginary pictures of 
fairyland and fortune; and the phantom prospect of 
becoming " a man " before he has even yet learned the 
rule of three. These pictures and stories of daring exploits 
on land and sea, by " Giants Huz and Buz," fascinate 
him ; he begins to like them, and looks ftnrward with glee 
to the '* continued-in-our-next " number ; and thus he 
invests his surplus cash. He then begins to think that 
he could not do better than follow the example of some of 
these ''daring spirits." He is ultimately joined by 
companions of the same ''genus;" they put their 
heads together, and the result is a juvenile robbery, 
with a part-one finale of three months imprisonment 
yrith hard labour, and five years in a reformatory. 
Parents and moral teachers of the young the guih lies 
primarily upon your own shoulders. You have allowed 
the youth's mind to roam about unprotected in search of 
pastures new ; instead of selecting some well-chosen book 
for his instruction, you have allowed him to do so himself. 
At the eleventh hour it is not too late to remedy this state 
of things. Awake from your inactivity ! See that from 
henceforth every child who can read and understand is 
supplied with a book from your library. Willing hands 
will help you to form one ; and willing hands will also help 
in their careful distribution. Be wise in time; remedy the 
evil ! You ought also to have a news-room for the elder 
children, where they can spend their evenings, instead of 
having to go to the public-house to learn the latest news. 
All this, of course, cannot be carried on without expense; 
but experience goes to prove, that if the children are pro- 
perly appealed to, they will not refuse to contribute their 
mites. A Hbrary and news-rooni are especially essential 
when no out-door games can be indulged in. Games of 
chance in any form whatever must be rigidly excluded ; 
and the teachers should form themselves into a committee 
for its proper working. Refreshments as a counteractive 
against drinking, if possible, should be provided in a small 
way. On a rough calculation there are at least a dozen 
teachers in a Sunday SchooL This wotild require each 
teacher to devote a night every other week in order to 
take his share of the supervision of the library and news- 
room. Surely a true teacher could sacrifice a little of his 
time for the well-being of his scholars. There are many 
and various ways, in which he might occupy himself with 
the books and newspapers during the time of his super- 
vision. So much then for the Winter share towards en- 
couraging purity among the young. Now for the Summer 
share ; Cricket, Athletics, Rambling, Boating (if possible), 
and Swimming Clubs should be commenced. What teacher 
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or scholar does not go in for one of these? Cricket 
is especially liked by boys of all ages, and should 
be indulged in, assisted by the teachers. Athletic 
sports should be indulged in at the different festivals 
of the schools, and prizes given by voluntary contributions 
should be awarded. Rambling dubs should be formed in 
Summer. The teacher should take his class to various 
places of interest within a convenient distance. Of course 
the expense should be borne by the scholars themselves, 
by weekl)' contributions or otherwise. During these 
rambling-club expeditions the teacher should be careful, 
for example's sake, to abstain from any intoxicating drink 
and also from smoking ; and should exercise a vigorous 
8ux>efvision to see that his scholars touch neither. There are 
*' black sheep" in every flock, and Sunday Schools are 
no exception ; therefore care must be exercised. If there 
is a river, and also small boats in the locality, a boat -club, 
under the guidance of skilful teachers, would be found 
well patronised. A swimming-club should, by all means, 
be formed, and the boys decently attired taught to swim. 
This might be done either at a small reclusive river, or at 
the public baths, according to local circumstances. Who 
will tell me if these things are carried out in a true, kindly, 
and unostentatious manner, that Social Purity will not 
ensue ? The excessive drinker will be a thing of the past ; 
he will walk past the public-house door, and frequent his 
library and news-room for mental recreation. The pipe 
will be looked dOwn_ upon, and spurned as a pernicious 
habit by the youth, who has learned to look to the news- 
room in Winter, and the school-clubs in Bummer, for 
recreation. The mighty "adventures and exploits" of 
" Giants* Huz and Buz "^^t omne hoc genus— will have 
no charms for the quondam swearer. These bad habits 
will be a thing of the past ; reformation will certainly 
ensue. There will be no lounging at the street corners in 
bad* company; for growing manhood will have learned 
that " Social Purity is next to Godliness." But there will 
be this in excl^ange, a constant affection for tliat teacher, 
who has endeavoured to help his poor brother out of the 
mire. Teacher — brother, will you help ? These rules are 
good for the male sex you will say, but the question then 
comes, What is to be done in the case of the female sex ? 
They cannot join the majority of the above clubs. True, but 
they can join the library ; and it is for their teachers to see 
that they use it properfy. In their case other clubs must 
be formed, for instance : domestic clubs for the encourage- 
ment of sewing, knitting, and mending, embroidery work, 
clubs to teach girls to make their own dresses, and to teach 
them to play the piano. One thing must never be lost 
sight of that these clubs are merely auxiliary agents to the 
great club of all— the teaching of salvation. The necessity 
of the latter must be impressed upon the youthful mind^ 
of both sekes ; the modus operandi to be leit to the discre- 
tion of the teacher. If these kind of clubs are formed, 
pernicious novel reading will lose its fascinating powers. 
•* Our girls " freed from novel reading — which in many 
cases, on account of the amorous tales they unfold, are 
the stepping-stoxies to impurity^-would look forward to the 
time when they would be able to do their share towards 
making English hearths and homes, happy, clean, and 
comfortable ; and who knows — ^let us encourage the 
hope — that some of them may become "sweet ^irl 
graduates.*' It is to be hoped that the lady-teachers after 



doing their share of the Lord*s work on His day do not 
rest here, but endeavour to do something towards the 
spiritual and social welfare of their Sunday scholars. 
This remark equally concerns the male sex. If 
these suggestions were carried out, the dissolute 
husband and the thriftless housewife would be a 
thing of the past, and (husband and wife) having led a life 
of purity themselves, mainly through the influence of their 
Sunday School teachers, would bring their children. up in 
the fear and the nurture of the Lord. Minister of religion, 
superintendent, and teacher, God calls upon you at once 
to establish Social Purity in your young flocks, by training 
the youthful intellects committed to your charge ; you 
will be doing Him service by carrying out these sugges- 
tions. Will you try to help poor suffering humanity ? But 
while training the young plaiits we must not let the old 
ones perish. We may save a shattering dissolute frame 
by kindly words and actions, but there are few who will 
undertake the salvation of the old plants; they must be left 
out in the cold to die. The task is too delicate people say ! 
Are there not fifty righteous men who will attempt the 
work ; nay, are there not even ten in each of our large cities, 
who will rescue the perishing ones ? God hath not left 
Himself without a witness in our large cities — there 
are many of these " witnesses " ; it is our duty to find 
them. Will they refuse to help ? No 1 God forbids them. 
They must go into the highways and hedges of our cities 
and compel them to come in. Having secured them,what 
must we do with them ? They must be spoken kindly to 
in the first instance; sympathised with, and if needy, 
helped. Gratitude for help will enable them to lend a will- 
ing ear to Christian truths. They must be helped to re- 
establish their character, and placed once again upon the 
pathway of life. The hay must be made while the sun 
shines ; and by kind, sympathetic help, and a careful 
supervision over them, you will raise them out 
of the mire. Spiritual medicine must be prescribed for 
the patient, and an experienced moral physician must 
take care that the exact dose— neither too much nor too 
little — is administered. Under careful treatment the 
patient will recover ; and the old plant will re-blossom 
forth again in all the grandeur of youthful purity. This, 
will be a grand and glorious preparation for the purity 
hereafter. There is joy in the presence of the angels of 
God over one sinner that repenteth. Let us picture tp 
ourselves the spiritual leper patiently waiting to see the 
heavenly purity, and exclaiming : — 

How beautiful, how wonderful, 
The sight of Thee mu»t be ; 
Thine endless wisdom, boundless power,] 
. And awful purity. 



GREAT PREACHERS. 



IX.— ROBERT HALL. 

AMONGST the great pulpit orators who lived at the end of the 
last, and at the beginning of the present, century, the name of 
Robert Hall stands pre-eminent. He is justly held to be the 
greatest of modern preachers, and so finished was the mould in 
which his discourses were cast, that these have not suffered the fate of 
most sermons, but remain to-day the model and example of those who 
wish to aspire to a pure and loftv eloquence in the pulpit. 

Robert Hall was Dorn at ArnsDy. near Leicester, on the 2nd of May, 
1764. His father was a Baptist minister of some talent an4 of a hi^h 
type of character, which his son eulogised in a sentence, recalling in 
its style the stateliness of some of Johnson's most admirable passages : 
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coming a priest, so that in after life he used jestingly to say that " he 
had but one boot, with which to travel the journey of life." 

Mr. Hill subsequently became Chaplain to the Countess of Chester- 
field, and obtained a curacy in Gloucestershire. He found, however, 
the latter sphere too small for his energies, and on the death of 
Whitefield, which occurred in 1770. he adopted the latter's plan of 
itinerancy, preaching both inside and outside of canonical walls. At 
length he resigned his curacy, and though he did not cast himself loose 
from the bonds of the Church, he engaged wholly in the work of 
itinerant preaching, officiating wherever he could obtain congregations, 
whether in barns or meeting-houses, in the fields or by the highways. 
He preached in the streets and on liia quays of Bristol, and among 
the colliers at Kingswood, as Whitefield had done before him. He 
also travelled through the counties af Wiltshire, Somersetshire, and 
Gloucestershire, producing everywhere a strong impression by his 
earnestness and eloquence, set off by his youth and personal appear- 
ance,, which was handsome and commanding. In 1780 his father 
died, and coming into considerable property by that event, he was 
enabled to carry out a project he bad formed of building a chapel for 
himself in London. The building he raised was the famous Surrey 
Chapel in Blackfriars Road, which was opened in 1783, the first sermon 
being preached by himself. Crowds flocked to the place to hear him 
preach, and be soon bad the largest congregation in London. In 
conducting his services, Mr. Hill always used the liturgy of the Church 
of England, and to the last he considered himself as within the com- 
munion of that Church, so that his position as the minister of an 
independent chapel was a very peculiar one, and exposed him to 
frequent criticisms, which, however, his blameless life and devoted 
labours divested of harm. The editor of the Patriot put his case 
admirably. " The independent and ambiguous ecclesiastical position 
which be assumed," said this writer, " as theoretically a Churchman, 
and practically a Dissenter — ^a Dissenter within the Church, a Church- 
man among Dissenters — necessarily involved him, especially in the 
earlier part of his career, in continual political skirmishing. His very 
Catholicism put on an aggressive form; for of nothing was he so 
intolerant as of Sectarianism. But while he thus made himself many 
opponents, his blameless character precluded his having any personal 
enemies. The sarcastic or censorious polemic was forgotten in the 
warm-hearted philanthropist, the indefatigable evangelist, the consistent 
saint. It is quite true that Mr. Hill both said and did things occasion- 
ally, which few other men could have said with good effect, or done 
without imprudence. But the unimpeachable integrity and purity of 
his intentions, the sanctity of his life, the charm of his manners, the 
dignity of true breeding which rescued from vulgarity his most 
familiar phrases, and his most eccentric actions, conspired to secure 
for him through life the affectionate veneration of all who enjoyed the 
privilege of his acquaintance, or qnderstood his character." 

Mr. HiU varied his ministrations by constant journeys throughout 
the kingdom, and sometimes into Scotland and Ireland, and it was 
that as the consequence of these visits, he was the best known man in 
Great Britain. There was scarcely a town of any size in which he did 
not preach at one time or another, and he frequently held forth, like 
Wesley in the fields, large crowds assembling to hear him wherever he 
went. He had a country residence and a chapel ftt Wotton-under-Edge, 
in Gloacettershire, on which account he used jestingly to style him- 
self as ''Rector of Surrey Chapel, Vicar of Wotton-under-Edge, land 
Curate of all the fields, commons, etc., throughout all England and 
Wales." Mr. Hill made his first visit to Scotland in 1797, and was the 
means of a great spiritual awakening in that country. He went from 
town to town, passing from one crowded audience to another, and 
being listened to everywhere with the deepest attention. It is indicative 
of the change for the better which had passed over English society 



during the generation which had elapsed since Wesley hid been 
exposed to the fury of mobs, that he rarely met with opposition 
during his preaching tours. He sometimes had to endure a little 
scoffing, but this he treated very philosophically. Speaking of an 
occasion when he preached in the open air at St. Andrew's, be says— 
**A few things fluttered about at the extremity of the evening congre- 
gation. A pleasant sunny day produced those butterflies in human 
shape, who appeared vastly clever in their own conceits, and gave 
themselves such airs as might be expected from them; consequently 
entirely beneath our attention and regard. Notwithstanding, nothmg 
can equal the pitiable situation of such hearers ; as the lightness and 
frivolity of their minds prevents them firom all possibility of receiving 
good ; while mere froth floats upon the understanding, it requires almost 
more than a miracle of grace to persuade such * to watch unto prayer,' 
and to 'give all diligence to make their calling and election sure.'" 
Mr. Hill's greatest triumphs during this tour were at Edmburgh, 
where he preached frequently on the Calton Hill to immense audiences. 
'*On the Calton Hill,'* he says, speaking of one of these occasions. "I 
addressed the most solemn congregation I have seen for many years. 
Fifteen thousand, on the most moderate computation, was said to 
attend ; some suppose a larger multitude. I know, on these occasions, 
our principal aim should be to alarm the sinner. This I attempted 
from Mark viii., 36, 37, from the consideration of the immortality of 
the soul, and the awfulness of eternity." 

Mr. Hill lived to a great age, and continued his pulpit ministrations 
almost to the end of his life, with the assistance during the last tw 
years of another minister. Such was his remarkable energy, that 
when in his eighty-eighth year, he attended and spoke at public 
meetings in London. In the winter of 1832, being then in his eighty* 
ninth year he preached every Sunday morning, at Surrey Chapd, 
and met the communicants on the Monday evenings. His sermons 
generally lasted about forty minutes, and the quotations from Scriptun 
in them were always remarkably correct and appropriate. He delir- 
ered his last sermon on Saturday, March 31st, 1833. and died on the 
nth of the following month at the age of eighty nine. He was buried 
at his own request in a brick vault beneath the pulpit of Surrey 

Chapel. 

Like all great preachers Rowland Hill was distinguished by his 
earnestness. He was animated and impressive in delivery and had a 
powerful voice, which enabled him to give great effect to what he said 
His sermons were clear and forcible, his sentences being pithy and poin- 
ted, and enlivened by apt illustrations. It has been complained thathis 
capacity for wit betrayed him at times into remarks which were 
nnsuited to the solemnity which should characterise a sermon, but if 
he sometimes erred in 4his respect, he made up for it by making bis 
wit serve his need on many an occasion when nothing else would have 
been of avail. This often occurred when he was making an appeal on 
behalf of some religious and charitable object. " Put your hands into 
your pockets," he said on one occasion " and be sure there is some- 
thing in them when they come out. Let us have a good round, Surrey 
Chapel collection !** At another time he said, "Let those who have 
bank-notes (and I, myself, will be standing at the door) go out first: 
let those who have gold follow; let those who have silver go next | 
and let those who have copper only, stay till everybody else has gone 
out." Mr. Kill's enthusiasm in the cause he was pleading for, had oa 
this occasion led him beyond the bounds of good taste : but as a rule, , 
his wit was shrewd and sagacious. And that his desire to make good | 
collections did not make him lose sight of other considerations, is seen 
> in one of his remarks at a missionary meeting. After the collectioa | 
had been made on that occasion, he rose, and addressing those who 
were on the platform, said, *' Take care how you spend this mooeyi 
brethren ; moch of it consists of the hard earnings of the poor.'* 
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